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ABSTPACT 

In June 1972, the Ford Foundation began a survey of 
Bnglish^language instruction in Jordan, including the English prograa 
at the University of Jordan. The survey atteapted a critical 
assessaent of various aspects of the English prograa. Part one of 
this report on the survey describes the &ias and diaension of English 
instruction in Jordan, curricula and instructional aaterials, and 
teacher-training activities. Part two deals with a study of the 
relationships aaong such factors as age, educational level, ses, and 
the use of English. The final two chapters present a critical 
analysis of the prograa and a suaaary of recoaaendations. It is 
believed that both the data and the aethodology of the survey will be 
of interest to researchers and educational planners not only in 
Jordan but in other countries as well. Questionnaires and other 
■acerials related to the survey are appended. (Author/AH) 
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PREFACE 



In March» 1972, a team of specialists, Russell Camf^U from UCLA^ 
Yehia £1-E2aby from the American University in Cairo^ and William 
Harrison from the Ford Foundation, visited Jordan at thv request of 
the Ministry of Education and the University of Jordan to examine the 
English-^language'-teaching situation* After their visits they prepared 
a report (Campbell et al, 1972) in which they described the Certifl«^ 
cation and In-Service Teacher-^Training Institute (CITTI), the various 
English programs at the University of Jordan, a curHculum^^develop- 
ment project for the secondary schools, and a proposed English*- 
Language Policy Survey. 

In response to this report, the Ministry of Education formally 
requested Ford Foundation assistance in undertaking a survey of 
English-language instruction in Jordan. In addition. President Majale 
of the University of Jordan requested that a section of the s^irvey be 
devoted to examining the English program at that institution* The 
Foundation reacted favorably and rapidly to these requests, and survey 
activities in Jordan began in mid^June, 1972. 

We discovered during our initial inquiries that there did not exist 
any body facts or documented opinion concerning the actual effective- 
ness of the English-Slanguage program. Therefore, we tried in our 
investigation to assess critically various aspects of the English 
program, and the different facets of our Survey are reflected by the 
chapter headings of this volume. 

The first part contains four chapters: Chapter a description of 
the stated and implicit aims of English instruction; Chapter n» a 
description of the dimensions of English instruction in the country; 
Chapter HI, a description of curricula and instructional miaterials; 
and Chapter IV, a description of teacher-training activities. 

In the second major part, v/e describe and present data from a 
Field Study (Chapters V and vD that we conducted with a large number 
of Jordanians of varied educational attainment from a representative 
sample of occupations. In this study, we examined the relationships 
among various background characteristics such as respondents* 
educational attainment, occupation, age, sex and type of English 
training; and their reported use of English for diverse busimss and 
nonbusiness purposes, their reported proficiency in English, and 
their reactions toward various aspects of their programs of English 
instruction. 

In Chapter VII, we present a critical analysis of the present English- 
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teaching program in relation to the data collected during the Field 
Study and in Chapter VIII we summarize tiie recommendations that we 
have made throughout the report. 

One factor in this rather intensive investigation of English language 
policy which has helped to make our task easier has been the relative 
simplicity of the language situation in Jordan, Arabic Is the mother 
tongue of a vast majority of the population and the language most widely 
used by the people to communicate with other Jordanians or Arabs from 
neighboring countries. Arabic Is the exclusive mediuni of Instruction 
in government schools through the secondary level, and even private 
schools offer a core curriculum (e. g. , the nature of the Arab home- 
land, the history of the Arabs, the geography of the Arab states) via 
Arabic at the secondary level. In addition to this homogeneity of 
mother tongue, English is, for all practical purposes, the only foreign 
language taught In the schools. Therefore, the educational system 
comprises a large number of students who speak the same language at 
home, who receive the bulk of their instruction via the same language, 
Arabic, and who study the same foreign language, English, following 
nationally prescribed curricula. Thus, we have been able to make 
observations or recommendations which have general relevance for 
the entire public educational system of Jordan rather than just for one 
small segment of the system. 

We believe that the substance of this report will be of interest and 
value to local educators, in particular, as well as to educational 
planners in other countries where English Is widely taught as a foreign 
language. 

We view the present opportunity to investigate the more traditional or 
formal aspects of a country's foreign language-teaching program within 
the framework of a specially conducted, broadly-based sociollngulstlc 
survey as a unique contribution to the rapidly growing body of data 
collected by language and educational planners (see, for example, 
Fishman, Ferguson and Das Gupta. 1968; Ladefoged. Click and Griper, 
1971; Rubin and Jernudd, 1971; Whlteley 1971). 

To our knowledge, previous Investigators have not ueed this dual 
approach. They have typically assessed the success of language- 
teaching programs by administering some standardized test to groups 
of students or by visiting a series of classes and by evaluating the 
performance of the teachers using a checklist specifically prepared to 
represent one theoretical bias or another (see, for example, Bratton 
and Lebman. 1972; Brownell. 1967; Jacobs, 1966; Ladefoged, Click 
and Griper. 1971). 

We believe that it is of limited value to assess the success of a 
language- teaching program by administering a standardized test of 
dubious validity. The knowledge that Jordanian secondary- school 
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graduates score better or worse than their Egyptian or Lebanese 
counterparts becomes meaningful only to the extent that we possess • 
detailed information about the relative importance or necessity for 
Enfjlish in each of these countries, the types of Etiglish programs 
which exist, the background of the students, etc. Likewise, to 
evaluate a program by relying solely upon classroom visitation could 
easily produce an incomplete or biased view. 

Perhaps the most novel aspect of this Survey was the manner In 
which the results were officially presented to the Ministry^ of Education* 
In early January, 1973 one hundred copies of the pre-publication 
version of this report were sent to the Ministry. The Ford Foundation 
then sponsored a two-day Ministry-initiated and coordinated seminar 
in Aqaba, January 24-25. At that time the Survey report was discussed 
in great depth by the authors, by key decision-makers from diverse 
branches of the Ministry of Education and the University of Jordan, 
and by representatives from various funding agencies. At the con- 
clusion of this seminar, the Minister of Education announced the 
creation of a National English Language Planning Committee to co- 
ordinate the immediate implementation of certain recommendations 
and the continued study of others. The minutes of the AqabD con- 
ference appear as Appendix A. 

We believe that our report will be of interest and value not only to 
Jordanian educators as they examine their English-language program 
within the framework of their general educational philosophy, but also 
to educational planners In othc countries who contemplate the 
systematic evaluation of their language programs. We believe that 
both the data and the methodology of the present study will interest 
researchers. 

We should like to thank the following individuals who assisted us 
during various phases of the Survey: Ills Excellency, Dr. Ishaq 
Farhan. the Minister of Education; Mr. Hlkmat Al-Sakit, Under- 
secretary of Education; Mr. Izzat Azizi, Director of the Curriculum 
Directorate; Mr. Abdullatif Arabiyyat, Head of the Curriculum and 
Textbooks Divisions; Miss Salma H. Jayyusl and Mr. Ahmad S. Tawll 
from the English Department of the Curriculum Directorate; Mr. 
Ibrahim Arna'out from the statistics section of the Ministry of 
Education; Dr. Shuja* El-Asad, Director of the Department of 
Statistics; Mr, Wasef Azar and Mr. AbduUa Sammour from the 
Department of Statistics; Mr. Ali Abdel Razek, Director of Teacher 
Training; Mr. Khalid al-Shelkh, Director of CITTI; Mr. Ahmed 
Othman, CITTI Associate Director for Programs; Miss May Nabll, 
CITTI English specialist; Dr. Mohammed Ibrahim, Mr. Charles 
Hart and Dr. Yahla Abu Rlshy from the English Department of the 
University of Jordan; Mr. Abdel Majeed Mahdl, Head of the Cultural 
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Services in the Army; Mr. Joseph Awad, Director of the Modern 
Lan(fuage Cenfer; Mr. Emile Koro, Director of American Friends 
of the Middle East; Mr. Kenneth Forster, British Coimcil English* 
language- teaching advisor: and Mr. James Socknat. Ford Foundation 
project specialist. 

A special thanks is also due Dr. Thomas Gorman who wrote the 
introductory essay to this volume, which places our survey within 
the larger context of language planning in general. 



W. W. H. 

C.H.P. 

G.R.T. 
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INIKODUCTORY ESSAY: APPROACHES TO THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL LANGUAGE POUCY IN 
DEVEIjOPING NATIONS by Thofnas P. Gonnan . 



In the pa«t decade language planning processes have attracted 
Increasing scholarly attention. To some degree, this development has 
been a response to the needs of newly independent and linguistically 
diverse nations faced by what is considered to be the imperative need 
to attain economic self sufficiency, social integration and cultural 
autonomy. In such nations, the need for directed social change is 
widely accepted, as is the function of centralised planning as a com- 
ponent and sometimes a catalyst of such change. 

In almost all developing states the formal educational system has 
been deliberately utilised as > ne of the principle instruments of social 
change and as one of the primary means through which the goals of 
national unity and operational efficiency can be achieved. Typically, 
the system has also been subjected to radical change, both in the 
direction of overall expansion and with regard to such curriculum 
reform as Is consonant with the value systems of the new nations and 
their more evident needs. Educational development has also given 
rise to complex forms of unplanned change, which have resulted in 
•tructural changes within the societies In question, of which only the 
grosser manifestations are gewrally recognized, or understood. ^ 

Tlie formulation of policy regarding the language of Instruction to be 
used at different stages of the educational process Is a prerequisite to 
cxirrlculum change and development. In the last several years, there- 
fore, numerous Independent states have been obliged to make policy 
decisions in this regard, particularly with respect to the selection or 
allocation of different langtmges as media or subjects of instruction.^ 
These decisions can frequently be interpreted as reflecting prior polit- 
ical decisions that have been taken with regard to the fonction of the 
educational system in fostering values associated with communal 
ethnicity and the wider valui»tlon of nationality respectively; and with 
the role of edticatlon In meeting needR consequent upon the nation's 
membership In a supranational, technologically-oriented civilization. 
Where there is not national consensus on the relative significance of 
•uch values or needs, allocatlve decisions concerning educational lan- 
guage policy have frequently become the focus of political activity, to 
an extent that has prevented or Inhibited certain types of long-range 
planning. In most countries, however, policy decisions have been 
arrived pt which take into account conflict^Ag values and needs ao that, 
in a particular state. Instruction might be organised at successive 
stages In the ancestral language of the students. In a * national' or 
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♦linking* language with wider communicative functions, and in a foreign 
language which would provide access to the lUerature of specialized 
educational areas* 

Numerous scholars have provided descriptions and, in some cases, 
analyses of the policy choices made in developing states so that the 
general trends in countries in South and Southeast Asia and Africa, for 
example, can be readily discerned. The literature concerning the use 
of English as a subject or medium of instruction in particular states 
is especially voluminous. 

Until recently, however, language specialists have given less 
attention to the systematic study of policy making agencies or processes 
than to policy outcomes in particular states. The formulation of 
educational language policy and other aspects of policy planning has 
usually been discussed without reference to general planning theory or 
to a theory of language planning. However, through the collaborative 
effort of a group of scholars, primarily influenced by the work of 
Haugen. Ferguson and Fishman, the theoretical framework is now 
being developed in relation to which such processes can be described 
with some degree of systematicity. 

Other major advances relevant to the study of educational language 
policy concern the development of conceptual schemes relating to the 
description of language behavior at the societal level, and t^ appli- 
cation of techniques of survey methodology to the assembly data on 
language use and attitudej^ in linguistic communities in a number of 
developing states. 

Using the English Language Policy Survey of Jordan as a point of 
reference and departure, I would like to discuss features of a number 
of studies that have served to indicate the relevance of such theoretical 
or methodological developments to the study of educational language 
policy and refer to procedures adopted by indl* iaual scholars concerned 
with the same issue, when these seem to hav particular research 
potential* 

But first, let me define my use of the term educational language 
policy, as the phrase is open to a number of interpretations. The 
study of educational language policy is first concerned with the guiding 
principles that are adopted by those responsible for formulating policy. 
In many cases, however, such principles are not explicit and have to 
be inferred from the interacting set of secondary policies and decisions 
that derive from them. It is not always empirically useful, therefore, 
to attempt to distinguish policy formulation from policy execution or 
Implementation. These are often best regarded :.s two stages of 
regulative activity rather than two different kinds of decision-making. 
The study of educational language policy then, as I interpret It, 
encompasses all phases of the regulative process from the statement 
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of general objectives to an examination of the means by whicn these 
objectives are realized. 

THE JORDAN ^;URVEY 

At this stage I wish to draw attention to certain features of organi- 
zation and conduct of the survey which might be considered exemplary^ 
in a literal sense^ and subsequently to discuss the relevance of certaW 
of these features to future studies relating to the planning of educational 
language policy* My observations will concern (1) the definition of the 
general objectives of the survey, (2) the relationships established 
between the policymakers and advisers, (3) procedures adopted in 
policy appraisal, (4) the means employed to collect and process data 
on language use and language attitudes, and (5) the presentation of the 
findings and recommendations » 

The objectives of the survey were clearly delimited before it was 
undertaken; they were attainable in the time available for investigation; 
and they were authorized by the appropriate authorities. An earlier 
study carried out by Russell Campbell, Yehia El-Ezaby and William 
Harrison had suggested that there was a need for an information docu- 
ment which would explicitly s^ate the goals of the national English lan- 
guage policy and describe its implementation in the school system and 
elsewhere (Campbell et aK , 1972); and this was the task the survey 
team set itself^. Since Uie report was intended to serve as one point of 
reference for future planning, it also contains suggestions for future 
policy alternatives • 

I think It appropriate to refer to aspects of the working relationship 
between the relevant Jordanian officials and the team of advisers since 
the 'transactive^ relationship between advisor and client is an issue I 
will consider later in some detaiL The authorities of the Jordanian 
Ministry of Education established guiding principles and priorities for 
action^ Liaison with the Ministry of Education was facilitated by tl^e 
cooperation and advice of Miss Jayyusi and Mr^ Tawil of the English 
Language section of the Curriculum Directorate, whose general know 
ledge of the social context and of specific features of the educational 
system complemented the technical expertise of the members of the 
team and who made a valuable contribution in the specification of the 
policy alternatives included in the report* The Department of Statistics 
provided access to the Information obtained in a recent survey of 
Jordan manpower and made available the services of trained inter- 
viewers and personnel who assisted with the design of survey instru* 
ments and who had major responsibility for coding and processing 
the data. 

An interim version of the report was presented to the Ministry of 
Education in December, 1972, and discussed at a conference of senior 
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personnel at Aqaba In January, 197 3 • The Jordanian educators then 
provided a review and aralysis of the survey recommendations in 
terms of their practical, economic and political feasibility, and 
modifications were made to them in the light of these observations. 
As a consequence of the report, a policy-making body was established 
to oversee the implementation of the recommendations that were made 
and accepted. 

The survey involved, firstly, an appraisal of policy statements 
regarding the aims of English instruction, primarily from the point of 
view of their clarity, scope and specificity, and their compatibility 
with other relevant policies, in particular with those relating to the 
aims of Jordanian education in general. Secondly, the project dealt 
with the feasibility of these policies; and I would like to elaborate 
upon this aspect of the enquiry briefly. The team considered the 
extent to which the aims of instruction were effected in five curricula: 
the primary-preparatory, and the literary, scientific-commercial, 
industrial and agricultural streams at secondary level. Two major 
sets of questions are involved in a feasibility study of this kind. These 
are a) are the stated goals practicable given such factors as the length 
and intensity of courses, and the content of the textbooks used? b) are 
the goals appropriate in terms of the discernible needs of the students 
both within the educational system and in the society for which school 
is a preparation? 

Chapters I - IV of the Jordan survey report are concerned primarily 
with the first set of questions. Particular emphasis is given to the 
question of the pedagogical adequacy of the materials used and to the 
issue of teacher preparation. The method of textbook analysis and 
evaluation allows for judgements to be made regarding the adequacy 
with which language skills are introduced and sequenced. Some such 
system of analysis is required since an essential concern in an investi- 
gation of this kind is the degree to which curricula at different educa- 
tional levels are integrated . The members of the team drew attention 
to a lack of integration, for example, in the anomalous position of the 
students of science in the university, whose courses and examinations 
are conducted in English, yet who receive less Instruction in English 
both at university and secondary school level than students specializing 
In literary studies (Prater, 1973). 

Chapters V - VI of the report detail the results of a study of the re- 
ported language behavior and language attitudes of a section of the 
Jordanian work force. The evaluation of features of the curriculum in 
terms of the reported use and expressed need for English by these 
respondents represents an innovation which has a number of appli- 
cations, some of which will be discussed later in the paper. 

Certain procedures employed in the field survey that served to 
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expedite data processing and analysis deserve commentary. The 
questionnaires were developed in collaboration with a syf^tems analyst in 
the Department of Statistics aiu! they were designed so as to allow for 
direct transfer of the data to computer cards. Additionally, the form 
of the tables specifying bivariate or multivariate relationships between 
the various responses was established before the collection of the data, 
and the necessary programming was completed while data collection 
was in progress. Because these measures were taken, the actual data 
processing was completed in less than one month. The team members 
would not wish to overemphasize the significance of such rapidity, of 
course. Clearly, unless the right questions are asked in the first 
place the speed with which they are processed is of little consequence; 
but it is equally clear that the practical utility of sociolinguistic data, 
and in particular data on language attitudes, is likely to increase in 
direct proportion to its contemporaneity. 

The questionnaire used in the field survey was designed so that It 
could be completed relatively quickly. There were only two open- 
ended questions, both of which had a checking function and neither of 
which was processed. The Arabic-speaking interviewers were 
famiUarized with the questionnaire and given appropriate orientation 
before the field study began. 3 

The basic findings and recommendations of the team were set out in 
the form of an interim report which was discussed extensively and 
jointly by the team members and the educators concerned, as was 
mentioned earUer. In keeping with Its practical purpose the style of 
the report is relatively free from technical complexity and the method 
of presentation of the statistical data obtained Is correspondingly simple, 

OTHER STUDIES OF EDUCATIONAL LANGUAGE POLICY 

Certain features of the organization and design of the Joran survey 
might appropriately be repUcated In studies with related objectives. 
Such studies are likely to become a component of evaluation programs 
concerned with incremental policy change rather than with basic 
allocatlve decisions; that is to say In situations In which decisions re- 
garding the languages and subjects of instruction to be introduced at 
different educational stages have been taken by the appropriate 
authorities and generally accepted. But every study will naturally re- 
quire the development of different Investigative approaches for a number 
of reasons. One of these is the fact that policymakers in developing 
countries are rarely confronted with linguistic situations of the 
simplicity of that of Jordan, where Arabic Is the first language of 
practically all teachers and students and English the only foreign lan- 
guage taught extensively in the schools. Again, the research procedures 
employed In Jordan were determined by such factors as the terms of 
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reference of the team and the time available for inquiry; so that, for 
example* classroom observation techniques were precluded because 
schools were not in session at the time the data was gathered. 

In this section of the paper, therexbre^ I would like to refer to 
certain procedures adopted in other sociolinguistically-oriented 
surveys and field studies that have been carried out in developing 
countries and attempt to derive from the experience of those involved, 
as I interpret it, some tentative remarks concerning the conduct of the 
study of educational language policy generally. I will refer to tech- 
niques adopted in studies undertaken in the United States and Great 
Britain when these seem to be of direct relevance, but the focus of 
attention will be on activities in developing states^ The tenor of my 
remarks will be directed towards policy advisers — who have typically 
in the past been non-nationals of the countries concerned with an 
academic affiliation—both of which factors tend to affect the perspective 
from which problems are identified and the nattire of the solutions pro- 
posed to remedy these. Clearly, in an increasing number of studies in 
the future the senior research workers will be local scholars and this 
Introduction has been written with this fact in mind. Whether the 
advisers are foreign or local personnel, however, it seems to be the 
case that in the successful policy survey the relationship between 
adviser and policymaker (or, more generally, between the adviser and 
those who maintain liaison with the policymaker) is likely to be a trans- 
active one; both in the sense that the relationship needs to be charac- 
terized by mutual learning and mutual respect (Friedman, 1971) and in 
the sense that the procedures adopted by the adviser should serve to 
provide the policymaker with the information most relevant to decision- 
making at each stage of the planning process* It is in terms of the 
interaction between the two sets of participants that I would first like 
to discuss the planning of educational language policy. 

For the purposes of discussion I will assume that three putative 
stages can generally be recognized in the study of policymaking proc- 
esses, each of which has a number of subdivisions. These stages ex- 
cluding the stage of orientation might be characterized as follows: 
1) policy appraisal; 2) policy formulation and determination; 
3) policy implementation, evaluation and review. The generalization 
will normally apply whether advisers are primarily concerned with 
language allocation or language teaching, i. e. , with the selection of 
particular languages as media or subjects of instruction, or the selec- 
tion of the means by which such languages might be taught effectively. 

In a conventional planning framework responsibilities would be 
theoretically distributed among the politicians, who would define 
objectives and choose alternatives; the advisers or planners, who 
would analyze problems and propose alternatives; and the bureaucrats^ 
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who would implement the selected programs. The trichotomy can be 
misleading, however, firstly because the distinction between policy* 
making and policy administration is by no means complete, as I have 
argued earlier. And, secondly, because it does not take sufficient 
account of the need for the adviser to be concerned with the practical, 
operational consequences of his proposals and with the processes of 
evaluation and review. The adviser's responsibilities do not end with 
the production of a plan. I would rather suggest that at each planning 
stage advisers ami policymakers should be regarded as having re- 
sponsibilities that are in some respects complementary; and I will 
attempt to delineate some of these. 

In doing so, I wish to emphasize strongly that I am not suggesting 
that the undertakings discussed below in relation to each stage would 
be appropriately applied in all surveys of educational language policy, 
or that the sequence of activities is one that should necessarily be 
adopted in such studies. The range of activities that might be desig- 
nated as survey-type activities is manifold. The survey in Jordan 
had very different terms of reference from the surveys of language 
use and language teaching in Eastern Africa, for example; and each 
of the five surveys undertaken in that region had distinctive charac- 
teristics which derived in part from the difi'erent policies of the states 
in which they were undertaken. I am not, therefore, attempting in the 
following pages to delineate the components or features of the ^deaV 
survey of educational language policy, but to refer to some approaches 
that have been adopted or that might be utilized in appropriate 
circumstances. 

Because of my primary concern in this paper with the functions of 
the adviser and with the possible applicability of completed research to 
future studies » the main focus of the discussion will relate to investiga- 
tive techniques adopted in the process of policy appraisal. This 
emphasis does not necessarily reflect the significance of this stage in 
relation to the overall plan; and indeed it is frequently difficult to 
convince policymakers of the relevance of certain types of background 
research, which may appear to them to be inordinately expensive and 
essentially impracticable unless these are adequately explained. 

Adviser Orientation and Background Research 

At the initial stage of enquiry I envisage that policymakers will be 
primarily concerned with the identification of problems and with de* 
ciding on the degree of priority to be given to their solution in the 
light of current needs and resources and with regard to public senti- 
ment or public demands. The development of a tentative planning 
strategy to take account of such problems may involve the setting up 
of a policy advisory group, with consequent task definition. 
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An adviser should ideally have some personal experience in the area 
or region he is to work in, since much time can be wasted acquiring 
information about everyday affairs, adjusting to new conditions, and in 
establishing the kinds of personal contacts that are necessary for 
research in the field (Curie, 19fi8). 

A great deal of exploratory research needs to be completed before 
field work proper is undertaken and the documents required at this 
stage are frequently more readily available in major libraries outside 
the country concerned than in the research area. The adviser might 
concern himself initially with the study of available documentary 
materials relating to educational resources and the educational system, 
and to such economic, cultural, sociopolitical, historical and geo- 
graphical factors as appear to be relevant to the subject of study. In 
the recognition that institutional and cultural factors, far more than 
technological factors set the problems and limit the solutions of our 
time' (Vichers, 1965:110). The criteria of relevance will be provided 
by the terms of reference, if any, specified by the policymaker and — • 
if the survey has an explanatory rather than a descriptive purpose — 
by preliminary hypotheses the adviser may develop regarding the 
relationship of particular variables. 

It would also seem essential to make a systematic review at this 
stage of available documents relating to language description and 
language use and language attitudes. An analysis of press content 
over a period of time is likely to provide insights into prevalent 
attitudes or opinions among a segment of the population. 

Language related policies applied in sectors other than that of 
education need to be documented and the relationship or lack of it be- 
tween the decisions taken in various sectors examined (Whiteley, 1972). 
These may show a high degree of consonance or, as is generally the 
case, apparent incompatibility at different levels. The interests and 
activities of agencies and groups concerned with aspects of language 
policy planning or counterplanning, or with language codification, 
elaboration or cultivation should be identified (cf. Neustupny, 1970; 
Haugen, 1970; Fishman, 1973). A graphic depiction of the relative 
functions of nineteen agencies concerned with educational language 
planning in the Philippines is given in Sibayan, 1973. It will also be 
generally relevant to detail the activities of agencies involved directly 
or indirectly in processes of language dissemination — such as 
agencies of the press, radio and publishing houses — since their in- 
fluence or potential impact on patterns of language use may be con- 
siderable (Karam, 1914). In some areas the functions of foreign 
international agencies concerned with language teaching also need to be 
recognized (Noss, 1967:41). 

Finally, a study of documents relating specifically to educational 
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language policy might be undertaken Since contemporary educational 
policies in the majority of developing states are influenced^ and some* 
times determined by policies previously adopted by colonial authorities, 
it is generally helpful to study current policy In its historical context. 
More significantly^ such a study can provide a basts for assessing 
reasons for the success or failiure of educational policies adopted in 
circumstances similar in certain significant respects to those under 
review. Historical study also often serves to clarify the reasons 
policy change is contemplated or required at the time of inveattgatiom 
Each of the reports on the country studies undertaken during the Survey 
of Language Use and Language Teaching in Eastern Africa^ for example^ 
with the exception of the volume on Ethiopia, will contain a brief 
commentary on the effects of colonial educational language policy; and 
the Kenya volume contains an extensive review of documents relevant 
to langimge education In Africa that were Issued by the British author-^ 
Itles (Gormanp 1974b). Reviews of policies adopted by other colonial 
powers In Africa are given In Spencer, 1971, and Scanlon, 1964, passim* 
The literature on colonial policies implemented In South and Southeast 
Asia is voluminous. Mjnrdal, 1963, contains an overall survey of this 
area; other significant studies are listed in the bibliography. 

Policy Appraisal 

The historical study of policy development might appropriately lead 
to an appraisal of current statements of policy objectives, goals and 
targets Insofar as these are explicit^ and subsequently to a consldera«» 
tion of the Implicit aims of Instruction. It is frequently necessary to 
distinguish statements of policy that are Intended to be operationally 
realistic from those that are essentially exhortatory (Gorman, 1973). 
For such a distinction to be made the administrative functions and 
planning authority of the bodies making the statements need to be 
understood* The advisers also need to have an understanding of the 
decision-making processes and the planning styles that characterixe 
policymaking bodies at different planning levels (Friedman, 1971), 

In particular circumstances, the feasibility of policy objectives 
might be judged in terms of such factors as I) the length, intensity and 
design of courses of language instruction; and the examinations, if 
any, related to these courses; 2) the size and composition of the 
classes and the methods and techniques employed to teach them; 3) the 
qualifications and morale of the teachers and the system of teacher 
Inspection and supervision; 4) the adequacy of texts used smd the 
availability of library resources and of teaching aids, audio-visual 
and otherwise; 5) other non-Instructional factors such as relate to the 
effectiveness of school and departmental administration, the educa- 
tional supply system, the physical plant, etc. 
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Despite the fact that those considerations are central in any appraisal 
of educational policy, there would seem to be little advantage in item- 
izing in this paper the criteria that might be used in a study of method 
analysis and teaching analysis (Mackey, 1965); or in the analysis of the 
content of courses, since the traditional scholarship in the field of 
language teaching is concentrated in these areas and in the related area 
of teacher education. Textbook analysis and evaluation is also a sub- 
ject to which extensive attention has been given in a number of studies, 
theoretical and otherwise. The suggestions provided by Murison-Bowle, 
for example, concerning the adequacy of language texts used in 
Ethiopian schools and his proposals regarding the preparation of texts 
in English with regard to other content areas in a secondary cirruculum 
raise issues of general relevance to textbook design in developing 
countries (Murison-Bowie, forthcoming). I do not propose to discuss 
these issues further, therefore, or that of the utilization of other 
teaching aids (such as radio and television) in language instruction, 
except to comment that an inventory of textbooks available in different 
languages can sometimes give a useful indication of areas in which 
materials development is required (cf. Smock, 1910), Prator (1962) 
and Rubin (1971) contain useful inventories of features that might 
appropriately be taken into account in the appraisal process. 

Field Studies, School-based 

Many of the types of inquiry discussed up to this point could be 
carried out as desk-research; but in order to ascertain the degree to 
which policy statements are implemented in practice, and to gain 
additional information about such factors as teacher and student 
performance, it is necessary to undertake field studies, if this is 
feasible. 

Numerous research workers have used classroom observation 
techniques to obtain information about teaching methods and teacher 
attainments (Wingard, 1963; Jacobs, 1966; Ladefoged. et al. , 1971; 
Lehman, et al. , 1972; Hemphill, 1974; Ohannesslan, forthcoming; 
etc. ). The use of check lists to Itemize characteristics of lessons 
observed according to selected criteria is a common device. In his 
study in Colombia, Stansfield attempted to formalize his characteri- 
zation of teacher behavior by utilizing an adaptation of Flander'a 
System for Interaction Analysis adopted for computer processing, 
and the technique, though complex to utilize and to Interpret in the 
form that was devised, has considerable research potential 
(Stansfield, 1973). The development of standard techniques for 
evaluating language teaching programs and developing teacher profiles, 
such as those elaborated by Hayes, Lambert ami Tucker, should pro- 
vide a basis for the development of more effective methods of classroom 
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evaluation for use in future surveys (Hayes, et al. . 1967). Many in- 
vestigators have also sought the judgement of teachers or school 
administrators on aspects of policy implementation or policy change 
through structured interviews or the use of written questionnaires 
(Otanes and Sibayan, 1969; Gorman, 1974a; Bowen. forthcoming; 
Obannessian. forthcoming); less frequently the judgements of students 
or their parents have been solicited with regard to these Issues 
(Lebxnan, et al.. 1972). 

Many research projects have also involved the collection of data 
relating to the proficiency with which respondents use or claim to use 
the languages they 'know*. This has generally entailed the elicitation 
of proficiency ratings with which students, and in some cases their 
parents, characterise their use of different languages. As with all 
self-report measures of this kind, a basic problem that may need to be 
faced la that of verifying the accuracy of the reports. This has been 
attempted by such techniques as guided Interviews or by asking re- 
spondents to complete teats that would allow for approximate attainment 
rankings to be made. However, research workers concerned with 
assessing the language skills of school children have tended to rely on 
the use of written tests involving tasks analogous to those used in 
school activities, with particular emphasis being given to the assess- 
ment of reading skills (Jacobs. 1966; Ladefoged, et al. , 1971; Gorman, 
1974; Bender, et al. , forthcoming; etc. ). The use of cloze tests for 
the measuring of general reading skills in t'vo languages has been 
found convenient in some cases (Gorman. 1968; Bowen, 1969). 
•Indirect' measures of proficiency such as those discussed In Mac- 
Namara 0967), which can be generally categorized as tests of fluency, 
flexibility and dominance have not generally been employed in any of 
the projects under reference. * Factors that might appropriately be 
taken Into account in the measurement of bilingual proficiency and 
instruments of measurement have been extensively discussed and it 
is not necessary to attempt to discuss them further here (cf. Cervenka, 
1967; MacNamara, 1967a; Cooper, 1971). 

A number of studies have attempted to obtain Information about pre- 
school acquisition of second languages or dialects by children and. In 
some cases, to relate this to methods and courses used to teach 
standard languages (LePage, 1968; Tabouret-Keller, 1968; Craig. 
1973; Gorman, 1974a; etc. ). The approaches developed by R. B. 
Lepage and his coUeagues in their study of the speech of 280 children 
in the Cayo district of the British Honduras are of methodological 
Interest In that a variety of techniques to obtain speech samples of 
various kinds Including casual conversation, story-telUng, reading of 
prepared texts and word Usts was made use of; and they are of con- 
siderable theoretical interest, not least in that they may serve to 
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Indicate the linguistic correlates of a child's choice of ^dentlty^ In a 
multiethnic community in a Creole /contact situation^ The work Is 
also intended to have practical relevance to the training of teachers^ 
particularly^ one would assume^ with regard to the question of their 
attitude to users of Creole (Tabouret-Keller^ 1970/2; LePage^ 1972^ 
1973). 

In view of the acknowledged Importance of the peer group In estab- 
lishing or reinforcing patterns of language use^ some scholars have 
made informal attempts to observe processes of student interaction in 
the clviSsroom and outside it, but the efficacy of such procedures 
depends on the development of more systematized observation measures* 
such as those developed by Cohen in his work in California (Cohen» 
forthcoming)* As far as I am aware, no use has been made in socio* 
linguistic studies carried out In developing countries of observation 
techniques to obtain information regarding students* learning 
strategies or communicative styles that appear to be derived from pre- 
school interaction (cf» Cohen, 1969; Maccoby and Modiano, 1969; 
Brandis and Henderson, 1969)# This is clearly an area of inquiry in 
which local scholars would be in a position to make a more authori- 
tative contribution than visiting research workers^ 

Studies of the motivational or orientation factors considered to 
influence students* language learning have frequently been undertaken^ 
The authors of the Philippine survey questionnaires, for example, 
constructed a 19«ltem scale for this purpose, which more adequately 
details the complex motivational factors that might conceivably affect 
learning In such a situation than do most such scales. 

Field Studies, Community-based 

The methods of data»gathering mentioned thus far have been methods 
that would tend to make use of procedures derived from what has been 
termed 'interactional* sociolinguistics. However, it is in the utiliza- 
tion of the methodological approaches associated with * correlational* 
sociollnguistlcs that the studies of educational language policy In the 
last decade differ most obviously from earlier investigations. Because 
of the paucity of data available about patterns of language use in multi* 
lingual communities in most developing states, a number of descriptive 
surveys have been undertaken to obtain information about the linguistic 
repertoires and language attitudes of community members, and to 
establish a basis for relating language choice behavior to domains of 
social interaction. This was one of the aims of the surveys recently 
undertaken in Eastern Africa. Clearly, if the Information provided 
about the use of different languages and varieties for particular 
functions and in different societal domains is sufficiently detailed^ 
policymakers are provided with a further set of criteria by which to 
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Judge the degree to which instructional programs relate to broad social 
needs (Fishman and Lovas, 1970). The need for such information 
about reported use and expressed needs as is provided in the Jordan 
survey has frequently been acknowledged (Jacobs^ 1966; Holloway and 
Perren^ 1968:33; Gorman, 1970:6; Fishman and Lovas, op* cit»K 
The difficulties involved in obtaining information that might be of 
direct relevance to curriculum design are manifold, however; even 
when adequate instruments have been devised to obtain information on 
the use of a specified language for particular communicative functions 
in specific settings. 

G* Richard Tucker draws attention in the Jordan survey to the need 
for intensive follow-up interviews to determine the specific ways in 
which English is used in various business settings^ If this were under* 
taken* however, there would still remain the problem of describing 
with some deg.'^ee of precision the communicative skill requirements 
of particular Job positions and the job levels to which they pertain^ 
Future investigators will no doubt develop techniques for accomplishing 
this task, possibly drawing on methods used by specialists in Task 
Analysis and related fields as suggested in Jacobs, 1966* An alter«^ 
native approach to the same problem, which the Jordan survey team 
adopted, was to ask respondents to specify the language skills that 
they considered requisite to the activities at work and to indicate the 
degree to which instructional programs had equipped them with the 
skills they identified. 

The investigation of opinions^ attitudes and preferences with regard 
to languages^ language groups, and language programs has been one 
concern of a number of studies relating to educational language policies* 
Wdlck attempted, for example, to employ a rating scale based on the 
semantic differential technique developed by Osgood, using samples of 
conversational speech to elicit attitudes towards users of Spanish and 
Quechua (W61ck, 1973); but most researchers have tended to make use 
of questionnaires to obtain information regarding preferences that re* 
spondents might have between instructional methods employing the use 
of different languages, or with regard to the use of different languages 
to teach different subjects (Sibayan. 1971b); or to elicit preference data 
regarding the relative instrumental value that languages might have* 
Because of the lack of congruity that frequently prevails between ex-* 
pressions of attitude and behavior, the use of commitment measures 
(Agheyisi and Fishman, 1970) which concern the respondent's willing'* 
ness to perform a particular action or type of behavior would seem to 
have some advantages over less action-directed inquiries, but X know 
of no project in a developing country in which these have been utilised* 
In the article referred to, Fishman and Lovas advanced the suggestion 
that attltudinal data collected through the observational method could 
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be formally processed like data obtained through morcf formaUzecl 
Instruments, If attempts were made to record the data la more oi>era- 
tlonalized and 'public' form than has Rcnerally been the case (op. clt. » 
1970). The point brings us once again to the question of the adequacy, 
or rather the inadequacy, of most of the Instruments at present avail- 
able to us for recording language-related data. 

Before concluding these comments on field work and survey methods 
which have been necessarily cu«*sory, I would like to make a number of 
observations regarding some of the problems of Investigation that might 
be encountered In the Initial stages of Inquiry. The problems of 
attitude assessment and the difficulties In obtaining preference data on 
complex Issues not previously the object of general public discussion 
are not always recognized (Braybrooke and Llndblom, 1963). This la 
particularly so when the subject of questioning concerns concepts such 
as that of "the national language" which are themselves open to a 
number of Interpretations, In such situations » 'provision generally 
needs to be made for more discussion and contingency questioning than 
use of questionnaires employing close-ended questions normally per- 
mits' (Fishman et al, , 1971); but the use cf guided Interviews or non- 
directive interviews such as would be needed In these circumstances 
requires skilled Interviewers and these are not always tvallable. 
Questions dealing with the appropriateness or adequacy of current 
policy are particularly open to mlslrterpretatlon and are likely to be 
regarded as inflammatory by those at whom they are directed or 
officials concerned, unless the puryiose of the undertaking Is clearly 
explained and understood (Polame, 1D71). This Is especially so in 
areas where policy decisions are rot customarily based on a process 
of participant planning. 

The problems involved In obtaining attitude data, however, simply 
reflect certain of the difficulties faced by language specialists in 
carrying out survey resear^ih generally. Not all invesUgators con- 
cerned with aspects of educational policy In developing states have 
appreciated the difficulty — or Indeed the need — of obtaining strati- 
fied probability (random) samples from which to draw Inferences re- 
garding the school population as a whole. Indeed, the Information 
needed to select such samples Is not generally available with regard to 
Individual students In developing areas (though It Is generally feasible 
to use a form of cluster sampling using the school or class as the 
sampling unit). Many problems encountered in previous survey re- 
search in developing states have stemmed from the relative inex- 
perience of language specialists carrying out research in this field 
rather than from the unavailabiUty of appropriate data, as I know from 
my own Initial experience. Not all research workers have been aware 
of the technical difficulties involved in the development of questionnaires 
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or Interview acheduiea in terms of such features as layout, length, 
clarity, and translatability, or of the problems to be faced in the trait> 
ing and supervision of interviewers} or of the need for pro-tests atui 
pilot studied in which to test such instruments as well as to try out 
data-processin{? procedures. This relative lack of expertise has per- 
haps been most evident In the area of data processing and analysis. 1.. 
the desisin of tests and questionnaires for computer processing, the 
need to consult with a systems analyst and programmers before the 
data is coUected has not always been recognized; and this has led to 
considerable delay in subsequent data coding and processing. This 
does not mean that it is always appropriate for tabulation plans to be 
drawn up in their entirety before the data are collected. The Initial 
results will usually indicate the usefulness of additional analyses to 
those anticipated before data collection. Finally, most studies have 
not been designed to take full advantage of the methods of data com- 
positing now available and few investigators have subjected data 
gathered to analysis and evaluation in other than a rudimentary fashion. 
This is primarily because in situations in which relatively little is 
known about patterns of language use, language specialists are prone 
to collect data without regard to a research design that would allow 
them to take account of the relationship between specific independent, 
dependent, and interdependent or intervening variables. Primarily 
through the work of such scholars as Fishman and Cooper, however, 
there is now more widespread understanding of the applicability of 
explanatory as opposed to descriptive techniques of analysis in the 
Interpretation of language related data, and one would expect this to 
be reflected in the design of future surveys. 

Policy Formulation and Determination 

After a critical appraisal of the features of current policy, and 
after documentary and field research, advisers in consultation with 
officials will generally formulate a series of alternative proposals for 
policy change and development, for consideration by the policymakers. 
Whenever possible- these should be accompanied by projections re- 
garding the human and financial resources required to implement them. 
An important feature of such planning is the prediction of potential 
difficulties that might arise in connection with such policies, with 
Buggestlons for contingency planning that might be required to take 
account of these. Policymakers and non-language specialists generally 
are frequently unaware, for example, of the length of time needed to 
prepare and test teaching materials, particularly in languages that 
have not been previously used for the purpose, or of problems involved 
in training teachers to use such materials and of upgrading the 
standards of unqualified teachers. Nor do they always recognize the 
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limitations of the school as an Instrument of language policy — and 
such issues need to be drawn attention to. 

Advisers may find it appropriate to provide their clients with a full 
explanation of the rationale underlying the different alternatives or 
approaches suggested and to provide a synopsis of the results of ex- 
perimentation and research in the areas of interest with which they are 
concerned, or make available existing research summaries. Such a 
review should serve to widen the perspectives from which policymakers 
view the possibilities for policy change and to modify or counter 
simplistic assumptions about language use and language teaching. I 
would think it appropriate, also, for the synopsis to give an indication 
of the numerous areas in which research findings are inconclusive or 
in apparent contradiction (cf, Paulston, 1973; MacNamara, 1967:133; 
Jakobovlts, 1970:60-61). A full list of references consulted should 
also be appended. These procedtu>es will enable the policymaker or 
his assistants to make independent enquiries regarding specific points 
if they so wish, and help them to better appreciate the point of view or 
particular bias of the adviser, since his insights aiKl recommendations, 
like those of the policymaker, are likely to be influenced by his back- 
ground (academic and otherwise), beliefs and sentiments and, possibly, 
by ideological considerations. All this information might be provided 
in the form of a general report which would provide the basis for 
policy determination. 

Presentation 

If the information gathered is to be immediately made use of, the 
results of research need to be presented to the policymakers with the 
minimum of delay in a form that is intelligible to them. If arrangement* 
are to be ma^Te for commercial publication of the findings, an interim 
version of the relevant findings needs to be prepared and distributed to 
those responsible for formulating and determining policy — one obvious 
reason being that the time-interval between the submission of a naanu- 
script and its publication can be considerable. The policymakers them- 
selves may wish to encourage dissemination of the findings so as to 
help to focus public opinion on relevant issues and to encourage public 
debate before r. final decision is taken. It is not normally the respon- 
sibility of advisers to do this unless specifically mandated. Such a 
process can, of course, complicate the planning process and may even 
retard it (Babin, 1971); but it is generally necessary in situations 
where effective power to implement decisions resides with members of 
local communities rather than with centralized agencies. 

Between the stages of policy formulation and implementation J. Donald 
Bowen envisages a stage of experimentation (Bowen, 1967); and in 
ideal situations there is no question that focussed research, in which 
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the relative advantages of alternative policy proposals might be in«» 
vestigated^ is very desirable. For a number of reasons, however, 
such research is not normally carried out* One reason is that political 
leaders are generally less concerned with long-term plans than with 
those that show Immediate and tangible results.^ With regard to the 
situation in Mexico, for example, Lastra de Suarez has written that 
the policymaker seeks to do what he can during hi3t term and there is 
no time or opportimity for long-range plans which mi^ht include pilot 
projects. . . etc. (Lastra de Suarez, 1973); and this is not an un- 
usual situation. Secondly, large-scale research projects such as 
those described by Davis in his account of the Rizal and Iloilo seconds- 
language experiments (Davis, 1967) are extremely costly in time and 
money (Prator, 1967). Because of these factors, and others such as 
parental concern about the possible adverse effect of experimental 
programs on their children's attainment, there is a tendency for prom- 
ising pilot projects to be abandoned before results of any conclusive- 
ness can be obtained, as was the case, for example, with the vernacular 
medium project described by Fawcett in Kenya (Fawcett, 1970). The 
observation that Hirschman made with regard to developmental projects 
generally would seem to hold in these circumstances, i.e. , "projects 
whose potential difficulties and disappointments are apt to manifest 
themselves at an early stage should be administered by agencies 
having a long-term commitment to the success of the project. They 
should be developed as much as possible in the experimental spirit,. • • 
so that they may escape being classed and closed down as failures in 
their infancy." (Hirschman, 1967:21) 

Finally, experiments in which the efficacy of two instrumental 
methods, or sets of materials, or cwriculum structures are com- 
pared, invariably present or involve complex problems of research 
design; and this is also a factor that has generally inhibited research 
of this nature. Few studies have been so designed as to allow that the 
results have general applicability, and this is to be anticipated since 
'in complex social and educational settings experimental findings are 
not easily generalizablet the conditions that hold for any particular 
setting are likely to be quite different, and significantly so, from any 
other setting* (Jakobovits, 1970:59). Apart from this fact, the factorial 
design of many experiments has not been structured to control for the 
effects of the variables that might affect the quality of Instruction. 
Patricia Engle has recently summarized certain of the variables that 
need to be taken into account in research concerned with methods of 
introducing reading and subject matter in a second language, and th^ 
list is by no means exhaustive but it gives a good indication of the 
nature of the problems to be faced in this particular field of enquiry 
(Engle, 1973). It might not be feasible, therefore, or even advisable 
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in many situations, for advisers to attempt to initiate large-scale 
projects in an attempt identify the relative advantages of different 
methods or curriculum designs; but small-scale projects to test the 
practicability of different methods, materials or media of instruction 
for particular subjects are very desirable. It is essential, also, that 
appropriate time be devoted to the preparation and pre-testing of 
materials to be used in the schools before these are mass<-produced» 
However, this issue is one that would appropriately be considered 
under the question of policy implementation. 

Policy Implementation, Evaluation and Review 

After reviewing the policy alternatives suggested and the results of 
research carried out, those responsible for determining policies pre- 
sumably select one related set of policies for implementation. I have 
characterized implementation, evaluation and review as three com- 
ponents of the final stage of planning, primarily to emphasize the fact 
that features of the implementation process should be kept constantly 
under review in the light of evaluative studies and feedback. The 
process of implementation itself could involve (1) the mobilization of 
resources and general financial and personnel management; (2) the 
motivation and supervision of those concerned. (This would involve 
communication both with the groups towards which the policy is 
directed and with those immediately responsible for managing it); 
(3) the sequencing and coordination of related aspects of the research 
and development programs consequent upon new policies^ such as 
would be involved for example in the preparation of texts in languages 
not formerly used as media of instruction (Ansre, 1971). Whether or 
not the adviser is directly involved in these activities, he should have 
provided instructions or advice with regard to them; ami the more 
specific such advice is in regard to the third set of categories the 
more useful it is likely to be* 

Evaluation is here envisaged to include the analysis of trends, and 
the general monitoring system, as well as more formal studies that 
might be undertaken to measure the effectiveness of specific aspects 
of the educational program. ^ If appropriate, a system of recording 
results should be adopted which allows for longitudinal evaluative 
studies to be made. If the goals and subsidiary targets of a particular 
program are explicit, it should be possible for the adviser to specify, 
in advance, criteria that mJght be used to subsequently determine 
whether these have been attained; and to suggest evaluative methods 
by which such appraisal should be carried out. It is a cause for regret^ 
for example, that despite the numerous English medium programs 
developed in former British colonial territories in the last two decades^ 
very few studies have been made which can be used as a source of 
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reference for subsequent programs; since evidence other than the 
anecdotal regarding the success or failure of aspects of such programs 
Is generally not available. Nor is information regarding curriculum 
design or course content easily obtainable since no archival system was 
established through which such information could be systematically 
assembled and stored. If possible, then, research instruments and 
records used at each stage of inquiry need to be assembled, catalogued 
and stored in such a way as to remain ac<^essible to future investigators. 

CONCLUSION 

It was sugKjested at the start of this paper that numerous newly in- 
dependent states are obliged to deal with problems in determining 
educational language policy that, in planning terms, can be interpreted 
as being variations of a limited set of problems relating to the choices 
that need to be made regarding the use of a restricted number of 
languages as media or subjects of instruction. This basic set of 
allocative choices in turn entails the selection of secondary policies 
relating to the selection of the most effective means to teach these 
languages. These secondary policies often involve decisions on 
curriculum design and course structure, teacher education and super- 
vision, teaching methods and teaching materials. I have attempted to 
indicate some of the ways in which information relevant to policymaking 
at different stages in such situations might be provided and to illustrate 
the process with reference to studies undertaken in a number of de- 
veloping states. 

In the last decade, the degree of contact and cooperation between 
those concerned with research related to the development of educational 
language policy has greatly accelerated. We can anticipate, therefore, 
that the recognition of the existence of common planning problems will 
lead increasingly to the development of collaborative projects. Initially 
on a aubreglonal basis (cf. Larudee, 1970), and that these projects will 
be concerned primarily with issues relating to the effective implemen- 
tation of policies. Before common problems can be dealt with system- 
atically, however, they need to be systematically described. A number 
of scholars have proposed topics for research in particular areas and 
some have suggested research methods that might be adopted in de- 
scriptive or evaluative surveys on a cross-national basis (cf. especially 
Carroll, 1969). But sittce example is generally more illuminating than 
advice, it is hoped that the publication of the Jordan Survey will serve 
both as a stimulus to and as a model for subsequent research; par- 
ticularly with regard to the types of cooperative activity undertaken by 
the members of the survey team and Jordanian officials, and with 
respect to the efficiency of the means by which information was 
assembled, processed, and conveyed from one group to the other* 
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NOTES 

1. Mannheim identified the educational system as being one of the 
principle media of society, in which small changes could give rise 
to far-reaching effects in the structural relations of a social system 
(Mannheim, 1950). The literature relating to educational language 
policy abounds with references, primarily speculative, regarding 
the effects of the use of non-indigenous languages as media of in- 
struction on characteristics of the social, cultural, and political 
institutions of particular states (cf. Mrydal. 1963). Such obser- 
vations, though seldom accompanied by adequate descriptive in- 
formation, tend to support the widespread assumption that changes 
in features of the educational system can have extensive reper- 
cussions on other aspects of social life. 

! 

2. By language allocation I mean 'authoritative decisions to maintain, 
extend, or restrict the range of uses (functional range) of a lan- 
guage in particular settings' (Gorman, 1973:73). 

3. I have dealt briefly with the issue of the structure of the question- 
naire, which was repeatedly revised before use; and I have not 
referred to a number of other issues of significance such as the 
decisions made regarding the sampling population in the survey. A 
forthcoming paper by G. Richard Tucker will deal with these and 
related issues. 

4. It might be appropriate at this stage to make the point that the prep- 
aration of instmiments that might be used on a cross-national basis 
to measure a variety of communicative skills (cf, Jakobovita, 1970: 
219) is clearly a research priority. The types of investigation 
undertaken by the International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement could provide models for such research. 

5. Braybrooke and Lindblom point out that 'it has been shown that it is 
not possible for a majority to express its preference on more than 
one issue at once except under specially simplified conditions' 
(Braybrooke and Lindblom, 1963:35). Public discussion can of 
course have a major effect on opinions and attitudes: 'We never 
order all possible total situations according to a system of values, 
but rather have muddled preferences for aspects and features of a 
limited number of actiial and possible solutions. These preferences 
change as a result of the discussion and adoption of policies 
intended to minister to them' (R, Williams, American Society, 
1965:408; quoted in A. J. Kahn, 1969:114). 
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6. She lists the following issues to be taken into account in designing 
further research. I have changed the order of their presentation 
somewhat: 

1. The relationship of the two ethnolinguistic groups in the larger 
society; 

2. The functions of the two languages In the broader community, 
and the possible uses of literacy in each language; 

3. The cultural contejrt of learning in the community; 

4. The linguistic relationship between the two languages; 

5. The initial linguistic status of the child; 

6. The period of the child's development in which the second 
language is introduced; 

7. Instructional methods and materials used; 

8. The ethnic group membership of the teacher; 

9. The training and linguistic knowledge of the teacher; 

10. The specific subject matter under consideration; 

11. The appropriateness of the assessment devices for both 
languages; 

12. The length of time necessary to observe an effect. 

7. Two documents produced in 1965 and 1971 by study groups appointed 
by the Government of India provide examples of reports that 
combine an analysis of the major problems with detailed operational 
suggestions for their solution (India, Government of. 1965; 1971). 

8. For a more comprehensive and authoritative discussion of the 
subject cf. J, Rubin, "Evaluation and Language Planning" in J. 
Rubin and B. Jernudd (eds. ), Can Language Be Planned , 1971, 
pp. 217-252. 
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I: STATED AND IMPUCIT AIMS OF ENGUSH 
INSTRUCTION 



STA TED AIMS OF EDUCATION IN GENERAL 

According to the Jordanian Culture and Koucation Law of 1964, 
school should aid the child to develop into a good citlaen who under- 
stands various aspects of his environment; to develop skills of 
communication and powers of investigation; and to grow physically, 
InteUectually, socially and emotionally in such a way that he contri- 
butes to raising the health, recreational and living standards of his 
community and his nation (pp. 3-4). 

Although the law does not explicitly mention the development of 
communicative ability in a foreign language as one of the general aims 
of Jordanian education, it can nevertheless be inferred that the 
development of such a skill is viewed as an integral part of the educa- 
tional program. In fact, one of the specific aims at the compulsory 
stage of education is for the pupil to learn "one foreign language which 
will assist him in the later stages of education, or in the practice of 
his profession in future or in his life generally" (Law No. 16 of 1964t 
Culture and Education Law, p. 6). This aim has the presumed pur- 
pose and effect of providing Jordanian citizens with a bridge to the 
non-Arabic speaking world. The study of a foreign language, if 
continued to the point of thorough mastery, may also aid Jordanians 
to achieve the explicitly- stated general educational aims. Ever since 
the introduction of a modern system of education with the establishment 
of Transjordan in 1921. the designated foreign language has been 
English. Initially, the result of historical coincidence, the continued 
teaching of English now appears to be based firmly on need. 

STATED AIMS OF ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 

— 'Two curriculum guides, one for grades 5-9, the other for grades 
10-12, cite the present goals for English teaching in Jordan. At the 
compulsory stage, "the English course aims at producing a cultured, 
informed, useful and perceptive citizen, through his ability to under- 
stand, speak, read and write, in this case English, with a measure 
of ease, finesse and discrimination" (English Curriculum; Compulsory 
Stage, 1969, p. 5). 

— Furthermore, a knowledge of English should provide Jordanians 
with a better awareness of the values and traditions of diverse peoi.>s 
from disparate regions of the world. 

These general goals are made somewhat more explicit by a set of 
specific objectives. By the end of the Compulsory Cycle (i, e. , after 
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studying English as a foreign language for five years from grades 

5-9), pupils are expected to be able to: 

L Understand simple English spoken at a normal speed* 
2* Communicate sensibly with an English-speaking person, within 
certain reasonable areas. 

3, Read simple English with ease, fluency and understanding. 

4, Write a paragraph in English, using the basic structure of the 
language. (English Curriculum: Compulsory Stage, 1969, p, 5). 

These ''specific" aims typify the conventional goals so often cited 
for language study. They lack precision, and fail to make clear pre-^ 
cisely what degree of English proficiency students are expected to 
achieve. Furthermore, it is not apparent whether the same or dif- 
ferential emphasis should be given to each of the four skills. 

The development of operationally^defined behavioral objectives 
(see* for example^ the work of Mager, 1962 and Popham, 1970) would 
appear to be a necessary prerequisite for evaluating tlie success of 
the Compulsory Cycle English teaching program in Jordan. For 
example, objectives might be specified with reference to factors such 
as the following! with whom should Jordanian pupils be able to commu- 
nicate (e.g., native vs. non- native speakers); what range of topics 
should they control (e. g. . home life, school, recreation, church, 
business): what code or style should they be able to use (e. g, , formal 
vs, informal); and what specific sound sequences, what range of 
syntactic patterns, what basic vocabulary should they have mastered? 
Thus, it should be possible to state goals explicitly with reference to 
a number of complementary attributes so that a pupil* s progress 
toward achieving each objective can be easily, reliably and repeatedly 
observed and measured. 

The ''specific" goals for the secondary level are somewhat better 
defined. Pupils, after three additional years of English instruction 
at the secondary level (grades 10">12), are expected to: 

L Understand English spoken in different contexts and situations. 

2. Speak English with accuracy from the point of view of: phonology, 
morphology, syntax and meaning, 

3. Read and comprehend English in different contexts with ease and 
accuracy. 

4. Write English passages that are grammatically correct, properly 
punctuated^ and effectively organized* 

5. Acquire the linguistic skills and techniques needed for advanced 
work at post- secondary levels. ( English Curriculum: Secondary- 
Stage, 1971, pp, 9-10). 

All secondary graduates, including both Arts and Science students, 
are expected to achieve these goals while the Arts students are also 
expected '•to develop a sense of appreciation for literature*^ These 
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goals suggest that secondary school graduates in Jordan should 
develop native-like facility in English which will enable them to com- 
municate spontaneously, effectively and confidently, using each of the 
four skills, with diverse people about a broad range of topics — a 
very ambitious level of attainment, indeed. 

It is extremely important to emphasize here that the Secondary 
Stage Curriculum has recently been adopted and that it is now in the 
process of being Implemented. (In Chapter III, we descriBethe steps 
being taken, such as the preparation of a series of textbooks specially 
written for the Jordanian secondary schools, to implement this cur- 
riculum. ) Until 1971, the curriculum consisted of the "English Lan- 
guage Syllabus for the Secondary Stage" which appeared in the Al 
Manahij al Dirasiyyeh Ltlmarhalati Athanawiyyehti 0967). This 
syllabus specified the time allotment and the textbooks to be used in 
each stream during each of the three years of instruction. No general 
or specific aims were mentioned. We wish to draw careful attention 
to this change because it will, of course, not be possible to assess 
adequately, the impact or success of the new curriculum for several 
years. 

The few, briefly-stated, explicit goals of the new curriculum will 
apply equally to graduates of government as well as private schools 
although the latter appear to be given somewhat more latitude in 
devising programs to achieve the goals. In actual fact, the success 
of the English teaching program in Jordan will have to be examined 
in relation to several additional factors. 

IMPLICIT AIMS OF ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 

In the first instance, the general English-teaching program must 
be examined In relation to the ultimate goal for secondary school 
graduates: "that they acquire the linguistic skills and techniques 
needed for advanced work at post-secondary levels" (English Cur- 
riculum; Secondary Stage, 1971, p. 10). This goal implies that Jor- 
danian students should be prepared so that they can compete success- 
fully with Jordanians and non-Jordanians, at home or abroad, in 
Arabic or English medium Institutions. The goal, although ambitious, 
represents an objective yardstick against which the success of the 
English program can be evaluated, at least in a limited way, for a 
portion of the secondary school graduates. Today, for example, many 
Jordanian students as well as government employees are continuing 
their education In English-speaking countries. In addition. English Is 
used as the medium of Instruction within Jordan for training nurses, 
air force pilots and all students in the Faculty of Science at the Univer- 
sity of Jordan. How successful are these programs'^ Can students, 
after completing their secondary education, begin to study and to 
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absorb advanced content material without a lengthy transitional period? 
Will students who follow the new curriculum be able to do so? (We 
shall examine these questions, in greater detail, In Chapter 11). 

In addition, can students who do not continue their education beyond 
secondary schooling find ready employment in various branches of the 
government or in private industry where the employees frequently 
interact with non- Arabic speaking clients? 

In a very real sense, the success of the Fnglish language program 
must be measured by the ability of school graduates, both public and 
private, to obtain suitable employment which will permit them to con- 
tribute directly to the social and economic development of their coun- 
try. The fact that educators generally adopt such a broad view of their 
responsibilities to the citizenry helps to define the goals for English 
teaching. The Field Study component of the present survey represents 
a unique opportunity to exar.iine the actual English needs of a wide 
segment of the Jordanian work force and to collect information as to 
whether the present system of English instruction at school adequately 
prepares graduates to meet these needs. 

THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 

One other major factor appears to play an important role in shaping 
the actual English teaching program the examination system. The 
final English language attainment of each school graduate is evaluated 
by his success or failure on the secondary certificate examination in 
English. The form of this required examination obviously affects the 
manner and the substance of English language teaching. Typically, 
the examination does not assess pupils' spontaneous oral production 
or their listening comprehension; but It does attempt to measure their 
ability to demonstrate a knowledge of formal grammatical relationships 
and their ability to comprehend written passages. Separate examina- 
tions are prepared for students in the scientific and the literary 
streams although the general format is similar. In 1972, for example, 
the Certificate of Secondary Education Examination in English Language 
for Scientific and Commercial stream students in the Third Secondary 
Class consisted of five parts. In the first section, composition, 
students were directed to write a composition of approximately 150 
words on one of three topics (value = 40 marks). On the second part, 
comprehension, students were asked to answer a series of questions 
based on a passage that they had just read, and to explain the meaning 
of selected words or phrases from the text (value « 40 marks)* On 
the third part, grammar, the students' knowledge of appropriate usage 
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(e.g. , tense distinctions, choice of prepositions, wh questions) was 
tested by asking them to rewrite or to complete a series of sentences 
(value • 40 marks). The fourth and fifth sections tested their memory 
for details from specific stories that they had read during the year 
(the questions based on their Course of English Study /Third Reader 
were worth 45 marks, and those from Return Ticket to the Moon worth 
35 marks)* 

The examination prepared for litary students contained sections 
devoted to: I) composition (40 marks), 2) grammar (40 marks), 
3) comprehension (70 marks): and questions testing memory for fact 
as well as an umierstanding of? 4) their Course of English Study /Third 
Reader (60 marks), 5) a story which they had read, The Citadel" (45 
marks), and 6) selected poetry (20 marks). 

It must be assumed that the lack of correspondence between the 
specific objectives in the new curriculum guide and the present exam-* 
ination system will >ield a teaching program oriented to prepare stu- 
dents to pass the required examination. This orientation does not, of 
course » preclude the possibility that students who pass the examination 
can also communicate effectively and confidently using the four basic 
skills; but this latter hypothesis remains untested* We wonder whether 
the examination system will be modified to better complement the new 
curriculum? 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMEPjDATIONS 

In summary then, we are faced in Jordan with a situation where an 
overwhelming majority of the population speak Arabic as their mother 
tongue and where English, by historical coincidence and by present- 
day consensus, is taught in all schools in grades 5-12 as the foreign 
language. The explicit goals for English teaching at the compulsory 
stage are unfortunately vague: while those at the secondary stage are 
more precise, but perhaps unreali stically demanding. It is our view 
that certain implicit goals, as yet not clearly defined, must really 
shape the language program. We hope that the results of our Field 
Study (reported in Chapter VI) provide information relevant to this 
topic • 

In concluding this first Chapter, we wish to make the following 
recommendations* 

1. That the explicit aims for English instruction at the compulsory 

stage be stated in th3 form of operationally defined behavioral 

objectives. 

2* That these objectives be realistically chosen to reflect the 
perceived needs of the students as well as the resources avail- 
able to meet these needs. 

3. That the newly-developed explicit aims for English instruction 
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at the secondary level be critically evaluated and, if necessary^ 
revised in terms of the actual English needs of secondary 
school graduates 
4» That the aims for English instruction at the secondary level 
reflect the differing needs of secondary graduates, and at the 
same time complement the stated aims of Jordanian education 
in generals 

5» That a closer correspondence be developed between the aims 
for English teaching and the public examination system* 
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ENGLISH INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

In their desire to achieve the stated and implicit aims of English 
instruction* the Jordanian educational authorities have prescribed that 
a substantial portion of the total school curriculum be devoted to the 
study of English. English is required of all students at the levels at 
which it is taught and, except in three schools* is the only modern 
foreign language available to students in the public schools. 

In these public schools the study of English is now begun in the fifth 
of the six grades of primary education. Is continued through the three 
years of prepara tory education, and is also required throughout the 
three years of secondary education. Graduates of the public secondary 
schools have thus studied the language for a total of eight years* 

This is by far the most frequent pattern of English instruction since, 
in Jordan, the great majority of students attend public schools. These 
include schools operated by the Ministry of Education (which account 
for about 68% of the total school enrollment), by other ministries (1%), 
and by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency (18. 5%). Foreign 
and national private schools account for only 12% of the enrollment- 
The remaining 0. 5% of students attend the University of Jordan (Al- 
Bukhari. 1972, p. 5). In 1968-69, the last year for which a complete 
statistical report is available, 87% of the schools on the East Bank 
were public schools, and 87% of the teachers were employed in public 
schools (Yearbook of Educational Statistics, p. 55). 

English classes in the public primary and preparatory schools, the 
two levels that constitute the cycle during which school attendance is 
compulsory, meet uniformly for six 40-minute periods per week. In 
secondary schools the number of weekly periods of English varies by 
grade level and type of school. Thus students enrolled in the literary 
stream of academic secondary schools study the language for seven 
periods per week in Grade 7, eight in Grade 8, and eight in Grade 9. 
At the other extreme, students in industrial and agricultural schools 
study it for only two periods per week in each grade. Further partic- 
ulars are given in Table 1. 

The very considerable variation in the time devoted to English in 
academic and commercial secondary schools, on the one hand, and in 
industrial and agricultural secondary schools, on the other, is pre- 
sumably explained by the fact that schools of the former types prepare 
students for higher education, whereas those of the latter types are 
regarded as terminal. One wonders, however, if there might not be 
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Table I 

Dimensions of English Instruction in Jordanian Public Schools in I9f)8*«?9 

(East Bank Only) 







Typ« of School 


No of 
Schools 


No. of 
Teachprs 


No. of 
Classes 


No. of 
Students 


Av. 1 

Claua 

Size 


Weekly 
i^riodb 
3f Eng, 


i Cycle 1 


Primary 

Grade 5 
Grade Ti 


671 


5. 0«7 


4.344 

7r.i 

07 6 


212. 676 
31. 116 
25.415 


43 

41 

38 


G 


L' 

0 

to 

E 

0 

u 


Preparatory 

Grade 7 
Grade B 
Grade 9 


375 


1.983 


1.408 

567 
461 
380 


47. 312 

21, 561 
15,768 
9.983 


34 

38 
34 

26 


u 
6 
G 




u 


General 
Grade 10 






407 
144 


16. 253 
5.908 


40 
41 


7 




f 

o 
u 

<% 


Literary Stream 

Grade 11 
Grade 12 


I 72 


V 671 

( 


168 

100 

68 


6,431 

3. 860 
2, 571 


38 

39 
38 


8 
o 

O 


Cycle 


E 
% 

< 


Scientific Stream 

Grade 11 
Grade 12 






95 
43 


3.914 
1. C64 


41 

OS? 

43 


g 

6 


Secondary 


Sec, Commercial 

Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 


I 


16 


33 


1. 265 

327 
244 


38 


f 

fi 

6 






Sec* Industrial 
Grades 10. 11. 
12 


3 


74 


21 


846 


40 


2 In ea. 
grade 






Sec. Agricultural 
Grades 10. 11. 
12 


2 


13 


7 


245 


35 


2 in ea. 
grade 



Data derived from the Ministry of Education's Yearbook 

Statiatica. pp. 135. 142. 147, 161. 168. 173. 191. 198. 202, 238, 229, 232, 

and 235. 
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justification for including more than the present two hours per week of 
English in the program of industrial students. It is a general policy of 
the Ministry of Education to accept into the secondary industrial schools 
the better students from among those who passed the Public Prepara* 
tory Examination held at the end of Grade 9 (Al-Bukhari. 1972. p. 21). 
In other words, there is a desire to admit to those schools students 
who may well be capable of rising above the middle-level skilled- 
worker positions In which they are often initially employed by the gov- 
ernment (in the technical departments of the Railway, the Public Works, 
the Ministry of Communications, the Jordan Broadcasting SUtion and 
Television, army workshops, river-dam projects, the Civil Aviation 
Department, the Meteorological Department, etc. ) or by the mixed 
sector of the economy (in establishments such as the cement factory, 
the iron and steel factory, and the Jordan Petroleum Refinery) (op. clt. , 
pp. 22-23). A plan has been initiated which will result In Introducing 
Into the industrial schools more textbooks In English and a number of 
expert British instructors (see A Development Project; Industrial 
Education and Training In Jordan, 1971). Some graduates of the sec- 
ondary Industrial schools eventually leave Jordan to seek employment 
abroad. May these people not have a greater i»ed for English, both 
before and after graduation, than do graduates of the secondary agri- 
cultural school.s? This Is the type of question upon which, hopefully, 
the Information provided by the Field Study undertaken as part of this 
Survey casts some light. 

It had been hoped that the Field Study might also give some Indication 
of the relative effectiveness of the current pattern of English Instruc- 
tion as compared with the effectiveness of the patterns which preceded 
It. Back in the 1930' s children living on ^y: East Bank began studying 
English In Grade 3. * In 1939 this was changed to Grade 4 and In 1953 
to Grade 5, as at present. Until 1953 the Jordanian public-school 
system provided only II years of instruction? seven years of elementary 
school followed by four of secondary school. That year this 7-4 pat- 
tern was changed to a 6-5 pattern, which became the present 6-3-3 
pattern In 1961. A twelfth year of instruction was thus added at the 
top of the education ladder, and the number of years of English Instruc- 
tion, reduced to seven In 1953, again became eight. Whereas five of 
these years were at the secondary level prior to 1961. only three of 
them have been taught In the secondary schools since that date Also 
In 1961 the length of the standard class period In Grades 5 and above, 
the span of years during which English was Uught. was reduced from 
45 to 40 minutes. The most recent change occurred In 1964, when the 
number of weekly periods of English was reduced from eight to ai% in 
Grades 5 and 6, and from seven to six In Grades 7, 8, and 9 (Fifty 
Years of Education In the Hashemlte Kingdom of Jordan, passim). 
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Unfortunately for purposes of statistical analysis, there has appar* 
ently been a considerable amount of simultaneous variation in several 
other important factors in the equation of English instruction: the 
teachers' preparation and knowledge of English, the number and qual- 
ity of the students enrolled, the average sice of classes, and the meth- 
odology and instructional materials employed. Since some of these 
factors cannot easily be quantified, there seems to be no way of sort- 
ing out and measuring statistically their separate effects on the quality 
of English instruction. The authors could only compare the use that 
older graduates of the system make of their English with the use made 
by more recent graduates and speculate as to how the several factors 
involved may have contributed to this result. 

The earlier patterns of instruction were probably more favorable 
to the acquisition of English than is the current pattern in at least 
four different ways: 

1. The students were youriger; there is some evidence that those 
who begin learning a language at an earlier age succeed better 
than do thcae who begin learning one when they are older, even 
though the total period oi study may be the same in the two cases; 

2. The total amount of time devoted to the study of English was 
considerably greater; almost without exception, each change 
in the instructional pattern has reduced the amount of time 
available for teaching English; 

3. The pre-1953 patterns meant that drop-outs, at whatever point 
they stopped attending school, had studied English one or more 
years longer than would now be the case; 

4. Students who followed the older patterns had four or five, rather 
than three, of their years of English at the secondary level, 
where teachers are presumably better qualified than they are 

in primary or preparatory schools. 

In termj of the total time devoted to the teaching of English, the 
current pattern of instruction is not more favorable than the earlier 
patterns, although it is more favorable in several other respects 
(curriculum, objectives, textbooks, methods of instruction and 
teacher- training). 

It appears that the progressive erosion in the amount of time de- 
voted to English is destined to continue. The Ministry of Education 
plans, within the next year or two as new textbooks become avail- 
able, to reduce the number of weekly hours of English instruction at 
the secondary level as follows (English C urriculum: Secondary Stage, 
1971, p. 3): — ^ 

In the general year (Grade 10) of academic schools, from seven 

to five periods per week; 

In the literary stream (Grades II to 12) of academic schools, from 
eight to seven periods per week; 
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In the scientific stream (Grades 11 and 12) of academic schcoU 
from six to five periods per week; 

In the first year (Grade 10) of commercial schools, from r-^ven 
to five periods per week; 

In the second and third years (Grades U and 12) of commercial 

schools, from six to five periods per week. 
These changes will result in a further reduction of about one fifth 
(l^%) in the amount of time devoted to English in the great majority of 
Jordanian secondary schools* And this reduction will take place, not 
at the level where the teaching is poorest, but at the level at which it 
appears to be most effective (Nasr, 1967, pp. 41-49). Since time de- 
voted to study is among the factors more directly related to success in 
learning a language, these changes will inevitably make it appreciably 
more difficult ever to achieve the aims of English instruction in Jord;t 

The motivation for this contemplated further reduction is said to hf 
the belief that the class schedules of secondary-school students are 
now overcrowded, the wish to give them more free periods for individ 
ual study, and the feeling that no more time can be given to English 
classes than is given to classes in the mother tongue, Arabic, where 
the number of weekly periods is also to be reduced. Would it not be 
possible, as an alternative to reducing the hours of teaching, to con- 
sider a gradual lengthening of the school day? Languages such as 
Arabic and particularly such as English, which In Jordan Is a foreign 
language taught by an oral method, seem to be among the subjects 
that students can least well study without a teacher. It is to be hoped 
that the Ministry of Education will have considered all the implications 
of these contemplated changes before It actually puts them into effect 
and thus again creates a pattern of instruction that Is less favorable to 
language acquisition than was the pattern that preceded it. 

Table 1 reveals one especially Important dimension of public- school 
English Instruction in Jordan: classes are quite large. In most grades 
and types of schools the average class size approached and exceeded 
40 students in 1968-69. Th. /e was little if any decrease in the number 
of students per class from the lowest to the highest grades. And if the 
average size of all classes is 40, then some classes must be consider- 
ably larger than 40. In fact, the head of the English Section in the 
Ministry of Education's Curriculum Directorate reports that classes of 
50 students are by no means uncommon, particularly in the primary 
grades. Unpublished statistics obtained from the Ministry of Educ&tion 
indicate that there may have been some overall decrease In the size of 
classes in the last three years, but the difference Is dlscouraglngly 
slight. 

Obviously, class size is closely related to the type and quality of 
English Instruction than can be offered. It is particularly difficult 
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in large classes to obtain the participation of all students and to pro- 
vide adequate opportunities to use spoken English. The 'Oral Direct 
Method* recommended by the Ministry of Education depends for its 
success upon giving students a considerable degree of oral proficiency 
in the early stages of instruction. It is not easy to see how this could 
possibly be achieved in classes of 50 or even 40 students. The orig- 
inators of the method thought that it would work best in classes of 
around 12 students and that xn classes of more than 24 other methods 
and goals might be more feasible. 

ENGLISH INSTRUCTION IN THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

liable 2 shows the most Important dimensions of the English instruc- 
tion given in the private schools of Jordan. 

Jordanian private schools are of two basic typesr the so-called 

* national private schools*, which are operated by Jordanians; and the 

* foreign private schools^ most of them founded by European and 
American missionary groups » The ultimate control of both types is 
now vested in the Ministry of Education^ though both are allowed 
certain liberties that distinguish them from the public schools (Law 
No> 16 of 1964: Culture and Education Law, pp. 15-17), They may 
teach foreign languages other than English, begin the teaching of 
English before Grade 5, hire their own teachers and pay them any 
appropriate salary (provided that the individuals chosen fulfill Jor*- 
danian teacher* certification requiirements), and select their own 
textbooks (with the approval of the Ministry). AU of them have chosen 
to have their students begin the study of English in kindergarten or in 
the earliest grade included in the school's curriculum and to continue 
to study it until graduation. The number of periods per week of English 
instruction may vary from school to school, but the total number of 
instructional hours of English each student receives in all grades com-* 
bined tends to exceed considerably the hours he wouJd receive in a 
public school of comparable level and type. 

Jordanians, particularly educators and well-to-do parents, seem 
to believe that children learn more English in the private schools than 
in the public schools. There appeared to be no statistical evidence, 
however, to demonstrate the truth or falsity of this conviction. The 
Amman representatives of the several agencies that test the English 
of Jordanians who wish to pursue their higher education abroad in 
English-speaking countries stated that public-school graduates almost 
never pass any of these tests without further study and that private- 
school graduates are more often successful, but ttiey were unable to 
provide supporting statistics. 

Miss Salma H. Jayyusi and Mr. Ahmad S. Tawil, assigned by the 
Blinistry of Education to work with the authors of this Survey, therefore 
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Table 2 

Dimensions of English Instruction in 
Jordanian Private Schools in 1968-69 

(East Bank only) 



Tvdo of School 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


Average 


Schools 


Teachers 


Classes 


Students 


Class 












Size 


Primary 


77 


576 


505 


17, 005 


34 




73 


481 


425 


14, 489 


34 




4 


95 


80 


2, 516 


31 


Preparatory 


28 


234 




Dp U^U 




National 


25 


194 


171 


5,234 


31 


Foreign 


3 


40 


30 


786 


26 


Secondary 


36 


173 


176 


5.571 


31 


National 


29 


146 


155 


5,086 


33 


Foreign 


7 


27 


21 


485 


23 


All Levels 


141 


983 


882 


28,596 


32 


National 


127 


721 


751 


24, 809 


33 


Foreign 


14 


162 


131 


3,787 


29 



Data derived from the Ministry of Education's Yearbook of Educational 
Statistics, pp, 63, 74-75, 90-91, 142, 163, and 198. 



analyzed the scores made in June, 1971. by a random sample of stu- 
dents on the Certificate of Secondary Education Examination (Tawjihi). 
This examination must be taken by students of the public and private 
schools alike upon graduation. The average English scores made by 
the various types of students included in the sample are shown in 
Table 3. 

The results do not altogether support the widely held belief that 
'•children learn more English in the private schools/' In fact, they 
show that public-school students made better scores on this partiic- 
ular examination than did private -school students, if students of the 
two types of private schools are lumped together. The figures further 
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Table 3 

Average Scores in English of 283 Public and Private- 
School Students Taking the Tawjihi Examination in 1971 





No of Students in Sample 


Average Score 


Type of School 


Literary 
Stream 


Scientific 
Stream 


Literary 
Stream 
(out of 300) 


Scientific 
Stream 
(out of 200) 


Public 


119 


84 


175 


122 


Private 


34 


46 


160 


171 


National 


26 


36 


138 


98 


Foreign 


8 


10 


231 


139 



Data gathered by taking the first score at the top of each page of the 
official register containing C. S» E. E, results for 1970*71. 



indicate that the students in foreign private schools, considered sepa- 
rately, succeeded considerably better than those in public schools and 
far better than those in national private schools* The fact that students 
in national private schools made the lowest scores of all groups is 
perhaps explained by the additional fact that this group of institutions 
includes a number of 'cram schools* that work largely with students 
who are having academic difficulties. 

There would certainly appear to be a number of strong reasons for 
believing that students in the foreign private schools are most success- 
ful in their study of English: 

L They begin their study of the language at an earlier age and 
devote a far larger total number of hours to it before graduation: 

2. In such schools the average class size is considerably smaller 
(29 students) than it is in either public schools (39) or national 
private schools (33) (compare Tables 1 and 2); 

3. The teachers in foreign private schools include more native or 
near- native speakers of English; 

4. The students in such schools, at least as compared with those in 
public schools* more often come from families of high socio- 
economic status who t'^nd to be widely traveled, verbally oriented, 
and deeply interested in having their children learn English; 
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5. Most private schools operate in urban areas, where much 
English is used, whereas a majority of public schools are 
located in rural areas, where contacts with English are rare 
Yearbook of Educational Statistics, p. 69). 
If the graduates of foreign private schools really do know more 
English than do public-school graduates, it is perhaps relevant to note 
that the proportion of private schools declined from 16% in 1959-60 to 
11% In 1968-69 as a result of the necessary expansion of the public- 
school system. Also, during the same period, the proportion of 
foreign private schools within the total of all private schools declined 
even more drastically: from 20% to 9% (op. cit. . pp. 141, 167, and 
197). Though these figures may not mean that there has been an actual 
decrease in the number of foreign private schools on the East Bank, 
the declining proportion of private- school graduates may have con- 
tributed to lowering the average proficiency in English of the total 
group of graduates. ^ 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Director of the Economic Research Department of the Central 
Bank of Jordan recently pointed out the very great investment — 
he thought it was perhaps an over-investment — that Jordan makes in 
education. No less than five percent of the gross national product is 
spent on education each year. What this expenditure means is perhaps 
best seen when certain figures for Jordan are compared with the cor- 
responding figures for other countries. 96% of the primary- school- 
age population are enrolled In schools, whereas this percentage is 91% 
for Egypt. 81% for Syria, 69% for Iraq. 33% for the Sudan, 29% for 
Saudi Arabia, and 8% for Northern Yemen. 39% of Jordanians of 
secondary- school age are enrolled, as compared with 30% in Egypt 
and Syria. 24% in Iraq. 6% in the Sudan and Saudi Arabia, ami less 
than 1% in Northern Yemen. In 1970 the number of Jordanian students 
registered in institutions of higher education (the vast majority of them 
outside of Jordan) for each 100, 000 of population rose to 1. 222, while 
the corresponding number was only 1, 156 for Lebanon. 593 for Syria, 
565 for Egypt. 419 for Iraq. 348 for Turkey, 170 for Kuwait. 149 for 
Iran. 1, 239 for France. 1. 830 for the Soviet Union, and 3. 471 for the 
United States (Jaber, 1972, p. r>). 

Faced with a serious lack of natural resources, Jordan is apparently 
Investing in the development of its human capital. This Is the only way 
many economists have been able to explain the country's very high rate 
of economic growth during the period preceding the 1967 war (op. cit. , 
p. 3). 

A large share of this impressive Investment has, of course, gone 
Into Instruction in English. Few, if any, other Arab countries have 
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made it possible for such a large percentage of their population to 
study the language. And almost none devote such a high proportion of 
the total school curriculum to English. In Egypt and the Sudan, though 
English is still widely used as a medium of instruction at the university 
level, students study the language for only six years in the public 
schools and enter the universities woefully unprepared for what is in 
store for them (Larudee, 1970, pp. 145-150 and 153-170)* English is 
taught to the almost total exclusion of all other foreign languages in 
Saudi Arabia, but there too students who graduate from the secondary 
schools have studied English for only six years (op* cit. , pp. 131-144). 
In Syria and Lebanon, a large part of the foreign-language instruction 
Is in French (op, cit, , pp, 123-130), Only in Kuwait, which has so 
many economic ties with English-^ speaking countries, does the invest- 
ment in English approach that made in Jordan (op. cit. ^ pp. 119-122). 

Countries in which English is less widely taught than in Jordan » 
such as Tunisia, usually think of themselves as teaching it * as a 
foreign language'. Countries in which it is more widely taught, such 
as the Philippines, teach it 'as a second language' and make great use 
of it as a medium of instruction in the secondary or even in the primary 
schools* The differences between the two points of view toward Eng- 
lish are substantial and imply differences in motivation, in the content 
of teaching materials, and in methods of instruction* The dimensions 
of instruction in English in Jordan are such as to call slightly more 
for teaching it as a second language than for teaching it as a foreign 
language. 

At this point, then, it seems appropriate to ask certain basic ques- 
tions. Has the very considerable Jordanian investment in English paid 
off in terms of tangible results? To what extent have the policies with 
regard to English followed in the public schools permitted the achieve- 
ment of the stated and implicit aims of instruction? Since the major 
aim of the academic secondary schools is to prepare students for 
higher education (Al-Bukhari, 1972, p. 17), how well have they done 
so in respect to English? Though the Field Study provides further 
information related to the answers to these questions, even at this 
point some preliminary conclusions can be reached regarding the 
answers . 

If we take the last and most specific question first, it seems that 
the answer must be that whatever active command of English students 
acquire in secondary school is definitely needed and used at the Univer- 
sity and the other institutions of higher education. According to their 
instructors at the University, however, most secondary- school grad- 
uates have not acquired a sufficient command of English. They may 
know a great deal about English grammar and be able to translate from 
English to Arabic with the aid of a dictionary, but their practical abil- 
ity to read and speak English is said to be insufficient for their needs. 
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They are largely unacquainted with the vocabulary and structures that 
are used in their fields of academic specialization and usually defi- 
cient in the specific skills — such as rapid reading for comprehension, 
note- taking, and summarizing — that are needed when English is used 
as the medium of instruction* The evidence for this is very convincing: 
the University and post- secondary institutes all find it necessary to 
teach them more English. 

At least a partial answer to the second question, that of the extent 
to which the policies followed in the public schools have permitted the 
achievement of the aims of English instruction, can also be given. 
While the stated and implicit aims have remaii^d high, the means for 
achieving them have grown progressively more meager. The number 
of years during which English is studied, the number of weekly periods, 
and the length of the periods have all been reduced. Yet many students 
must still receive a substantial part of their higher education in English* 
The more flexible policies that the Ministry of Education has followed 
in the foreign private schools seem to have been more successful, at 
least in achieving the aims of English instruction. 

The first question, that regarding the tangible results of the great 
Jordanian investment in English, is of course the most difficult to 
answer. One does get the subjective impression that Jordanians in 
Amman are on the whole easier to communicate with in English than 
are, say, Egyptians in Cairo. And the remark of a leading Jordanian 
educator that the use of English in a country is an important factor in 
the country's development certainly seems to be true. But the safest 
conclusion that can be reached at this point is perhaps that the mag- • 
nitude of the investment justifies giving all possible consideration to 
any opportunities that may exist for getting more English for fewer 
dinars. 

We hope that at least some of the following recommendations may 
point the way toward such opportunities: 

1. That the Ministry of Education consider the possibility of pro- 
viding more instruction in English in the secondary industrial 
schools. (The language needs of the students in these schools 
seem to justify such a step. Added weekly periods might not be 
necessary if the extra instruction could take the form of prac- 
tical vocational activities carried out in English. ) 

2. That the possibility also be examined of adding two weekly 
periods of studying * scientific texts in English' to the present 
program of students in the scientific stream during their last 
two years in academic secondary schools* (These students* 
need for English is particularly great when they reach univer- 
sity level, and they now have less exposure to English than do 
students in the literary stream. The two periods of studying 
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scientific texts wotild parellel the two extra periods of * literary 
readings* that students in the academic stream now have* ) 

3. That all possible alternatives be considered before a further 
reduction is carried out in the number of weekly periods of 
English in academic and commercial secondary schools. (Even 
with the present number of periods, these schools are falling 
far short of their major aim of "preparing students for higher 
education" . 

4. That an experiment be conducted in one or more academic 
secondary schools in which at least one year of the mathematics 
course for students in the scientific stream would be taught in 
English, and that the achievement in English and mathematics of 
students in this school or schools be compared with that of 
students in other schools at the time of their graduation from 
Grade 12. (Perhaps a precedent for conducting such an experi- 
ment in the public schools has been provided by the experiments 
in the teaching of French that are now being carried out in two 
schools. ) 

5. That every effort be continued to reduce the average number of 
students in English classes. 

6. If the attempt to carry out the above recommendations is 
unsuccessful, that serious consideration be given to modifying 
the method of English instruction used in the schools in the 
compulsory cycle so as to put more emphasis on the teaching of 
reading, and that emphasis on oral activities be postponed 
until the secondary level. (We believe that such a shift of 
emphasis would not violate any valid methodological principle 
and that it might rather, under the conditions of Instruction now 
prevailing in Jordan, result in more effective learning of both 
written and oral skills. ) 

7. That the possibilities be explored of using films, radio, and 
television as means of teaching in English some small portion 
of the content of courses in various subjects at all pre-univer* 
sity levels. (This should help the public academic and commer- 
cial secondary schools to achieve their major aim, ) 
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NOTES 

X. Before 1947, when Great Britain gave up her mandate over what 
is now the West Bank of Jordan, English was used as a medium 
of instruction at the secondary level of the Arab College there. 

2. The pre-publication version of this report contained here a 
Section on ''English in Higher Education," in which an attempt 
was made to establish the dimensions and nature of the English 
instruction offered at the post- secondary level, particularly at 
the University of Jordan. Because of changes effectuated since 
the data w^re gathered, much of the material contained in that 
Section appears to be no longer acciu^ate. The Section has there- 
fore been omitted from this version of the report. 
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THE PRIMARY-PREPARATORY CURRICULUM 

For the summary of curricular patterns contained in this Chapter, 
it is convenient tn think of the over-all curriculum of English instruc- 
tion in the Jordanian public schools as being made up of five sub«* 
curricula* These are: 1, Primary-preparatory; 2, Secondary literary; 
3. Secondary scientific*commercial; 4. Secondary industrial ; and 5, 
Secondary agricultural* 

The primary-preparatory curriculum, then, covers the five years 
of English that are required during the latter portion of the compulsory 
cycle, in Grades 5-9. A 30-page teachers' guide to this curriculum, 
English Curriculum: Compulsory Stage , was published by the Curric- 
ula and Textbooks Division of the Ministry of Education in 1965 and re- 
printed in 1969. It seems worth-while to examine this guide in some 
detail since by far the greater portion of the English instruction given 
in Jordan is at the primary-preparatory level (see Table 2-1), and also 
since this basic curriculum must inevitably exert a considerable in- 
fluence on the character of the lalar curricula that take up where it 
leaves off. 

The guide begins with a rather brief, general, and ambitious state- 
ment of the aims of English instruction at this level (see Chapter 1, 
Pg* I of this Survey). The importance of "effective communication*' 
in English is emphasized, and there is insistence that " speaking 
(underlining ours) a foreign language is not a luxury but a necessity, 
in a world where neither space nor time can any longer separate peo- 
ples or countries from the growing force of internationalism, " It is 
assumed that English will be taught so as to enrich directly or indi- 
rectly the pupils' "appreciation of art, music, literature, philosophy 
and life"; to help them keep up with "the rapid expansion of knowledge"; 
to enable them to contribute to the economic "development of the coun- 
try at large"; aiu) to promote "understanding between Jordan ami other 
countries" (op. cit. • pp. 3*4). 

The language is to be taught by the Oral Direct Method, the chief 
characteristics of which are given as: 

1. The actual use of English is stressed* Pupils learn English by 
using it, not by learning about it. 

2. Listening and speaking come first* 'Listen', 'imitate' and 
'repeat' are the key words to keep in mind when teaching English 
to non-native speakers* 

3. Reading is intentionr.Uy postponed until some basic grammatical 
patterns or structures of English are grasped. 
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4. Arabic is avoided as much as possible. It is used when 
necessary to make sure that pupils fully understand instructions 
or directions given to them, 

5. Translation may be used only for those words that cannot be 
taught through synonyms, antonyms, definitions or direct 
association like showing an object or its picture or performing 
an action. 

6. There is no formal grammar. However, some helpful general- 
izations concerning structures ur patterns niay be gi%'*n. 

7. The unit of lang uage is the sentence, not the word (p, 6). 

It i^ not necessary to see the footnote, giving Charles C, Fries' 
Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language (1945) as the 
reference for this method, to be able to recognise its source. The 
seven characteristics add up to Fries' classic version of the 'oral 
approach*, which somewhat later--with some variations--came to be 
called the •aural-oral' or 'audio-lingual method'. This seems still to 
be the most widely championed method throughout much of the world 
today. Nevertheless, it no longer enjoys the near-universal support 
from methodologists that it once had. This is a point to which we 
shall return in the concluding section of this chapter. 

The curriculum guide next devotes six pages to a discussion of 
three levels of language—phonology, grammar and syntax, vocabulary— 
and how they should be taught. Listening is rather incompletely de- 
fined as distinguishing the significant sound features of spoken English." 
Pupils are to learn to do this by drill on minimal pairs or words, such 
as fall and vail, in which occur sounds (e. g. . tt( and /v/) that may 
distinguish one word from another in English but not in Arabic. Mere 
mimicry of even a good teacher's pronunication "is not sufficient in 
itself to produce significant results in teaching pronunciation, " The 
pupils must become aware of phonetic features such as voicing and 
voiceleesness, and teachers are apparently expected to familiarize 
themselves with phonetic transcription. Both must also master the 
elements of stress. Intonation, pause, juncture, and rhythm if they 
are really to understand and speak English, Pronunciation should be 
taught at a normal conversational speed, and any slowing up "is bound 
to be detrimental/* For further information teachers are referred 
to Raja T. Nasr's The Teaching of English to Arabic Students 0963, 
pp. 7-8). 

Curiously enough though, phonetics— the grammar of pronunciation- 
is thus greatly stressed, formal grammar Is rigidly excluded when the 
gri^mmatlcal and aynUctlc structure of English Is being taught. Formal 
grammar Is defined as ' the memorizing of grammatical rules, con- 
jugations and declensions, the 'rattling off of the principal parts of 
speech, the naming awl dpflning phrases, clauses and sentences and 
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their kinds, and the ability to talk about sentences in terms of tech- 
nical grammatical rules/* Instead of talkinf;; about EnRlishp teachers 
must give their pupils intensive practice in the production of state- 
ments, questions, requests, and commands. These are the basic 
patterns of word order, and it is mostly the order of words that deter- 
mines the meaning of utterances in English. These patterns must 
therefore be drilled to the point of automatic mastery (pp. 9-10). 

Vocabulary is not to be emphasized at the e?cpense of the other two 
levels of language. The two criteria for selecting the words to be 
taught are (1) frequency of use* and (2) relevance to the needs and 
experiences of the pupils. Since frequency of use is given precedence, 
one wonders why no list of most frequent words is included and there 
is no reference to any existing frequency count in the guide. Vocabu- 
lary is to be taught in context rather than from lists, and new words 
should be presented within familiar grammatical structures. Teachers 
are cautioned against assuming that English words have exact Arabic 
equivalents (pp. 11-12). 

There follow six pages of guiding lines" for teaching the specific 
skills of handwriting, reading, composition, and taking dictation. 
Because of the great variety of ways in which Arabic can be written, 
spelled, and punctuated, children in Arab countries seem to have un- 
usual difficulty in mastering the more rigid conventions that charac- , 
terize writing in English, It is thus gratifying to note that the guide 
emphasizes the teaching of handwriting and specifies that an unusually 
simple and consistent type of script should be taught. This Is a very 
legible semi-cursive script ' tat accords well with the semi-cursive 
nature of most Arabic writi ^ and makes unnecessary the usual prac- 
tice of having children learn botJi to print English and to write it 
curslvely. The guide enumerates the following as progressive steps 
in learning handwriting: (1) the fcrmati ^u of letter shapes and words, 
(2) copying sentences from a pattern, (3) writing from memory some- 
thing that has been read, (4) making writing an automatic habit, and 
(5) learning such mechanics of writing as punctuation and spacing. 
Somewhat surprisingly, it is recommended that pupils practice writing 
meaningless combinations of letters before learning to write real words 
(pp. 13-14). It seems probable that any language skill that can be 
learned as a meaningless motor activity can be better learned by prac- 
tice that is meaningful. 

The guide does not go so far as Fries did and demand that reading 
be postponed until the basic structures of English have been mastered 
orally. It takes the more moderate (and realistic) position that: 
''Reading material in the early stages should provide the vocabulary, 
grammar and structures already learnt in the oral practice/* Good 
arguments are presented for teaching pupils to read both aloud and 
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silently. The importance of learning to read rapidly with full compre- 
hension ia at least hinted at, and teachers are urged to encourage their 
pupils "to develop the habit of wider reading" by arousing their interest 
in stories from supplementary readers. It is not made clear whether 
this wider reading is to be done within class hours or outside of class 
(pp. 15-16h 

A somewhat limited view is taken of the function of writing, which is 
defined as "a means of fixing structures, vocabulary and spelling after 
they have been learnt through oral work and reading." The stages in 
learning are transcription (copyirig?), dictation, and original com- 
position (p, 17). 

An original feature of the guide is the emphasis It puts on dictation 
as a teaching device. Orthodox believers in the audio-lingual method 
tended to think of dictation as only a testing device, and a poor one at 
that. In recent years there has been a renewal of interest In dictation 
for teaching as well as testing purposes (cf. Allen and Campbell, 1972, 
pp. 222-229 and 346-354). In this respect, then, the guide may be 
said to be in advance of its time, though its authors seem to think 
dictation can teach no more than spelling. We believe that, Hexibly 
used, it can teach many other elements of language as well. It seems 
to be a particularly recommendable type of classroom activity in a 
situation, such as that which prevails in Jordan, where there are many 
inadequately prepared teachers who work with children who find it 
especially difficult to learn to write English (p. 18). 

Four pages are then devoted to a discussion of audio-visual teaching 
aids. Various types of pictorial, graphic, optical, and aural aids are 
listed, and the advantages of each are pointed out. Among the more 
complicated devices recommended and presumably available are the 
filmstrip projector, the epidiascope (a sort of opaque projector), the 
gramophone, and the tape-recorder. No mention is made of the flannel 
board, a very economical device that can be particularly effective in 
conveying the meaning of new language items to small children. Nor 
ia there mention of the possibility of utilizing radio and television 
broadcasts in the classroom. Audio- visual materials tend to be en- 
visioned, not as essential elements in the multi-media instructional 
program, but as interesting adjuncts to be used when and if obtainable 
(pp. 19-22). 

We would have hoped to see more attention devoted to "co-curricular 
activities" than the single page which follows. The guide describes co- 
curricular activities as "interesting situations relevant to the pupils' 
experiences" which u"*.chers are urged to create outside the classroom. 
In these situations "the pupils can develop their personalities through 
using English in different activities. " Ten different types of activities 
are listed, ranging from visiting different places to establishing 
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classroom libraries (p. 23). Our questions would be; Why should such 
activities be called for only outside of class hours? Are they not im- 
portant enough to be made a basic feature of regular classroom instruc- 
tion? Activities of the types listed can be carried out in such a way as 
to provide for real communication in English. The many forms of 
manipulative drill recommended by the guide have value only to the 
extent that they eventually lead to communication in the language. 
Along with an Increasing number of methodologista, we believe that 
even In very early stages of the curriculum real communication can 
and should be a central feature of instruction In English as a second 
language (cf. Allen and Campbell. 1972. pp. 139-145). 

As Is appropriate, the guide ends with a section on evaluation (pp. 
24-28) and a list of professional readings recommended for teachers. 
Unfortunately, neither of these is as helpful as it might have been. The 
section on evaluation deals with the topic under three headings: the 
pupil, the teacher, and the curriculum. The references cited date back 
to the 1950'8 and are mostly general treatments of the elementary- 
school curriculum in English-speaking countries. Even so, It Is dis- 
appointing to find that the only suggestion given for measuring pupils* 
listening and speaking ability Is to note whether or not they are able 
"to understand the teacher's oral utterance" and "to form an Intel- 
ligible sentence in English. " Equally unhelpful is the suggestion that 
"reading aloud Is tested by the extent to which pupils are able to pro- 
nounce and enunciate words or utterances correctly. " 

The list of recommended readings include 27 items, most of them 
general manuals on methods of teaching English as a second language. 
There are two books on English phonetics, one on the grammatical 
structure of English, one on contrastive analysis, and none on vocab- 
ulary or language acquisition. The average date of publication of the 
27 Items Is exactly twenty years ago, and the most recently published 
appeared in 1961. Apparently no new titles were added when the guide 
was reprinted In 1969 (pp. 29-30). 

A serious defect In the guide Is the lack of attention to the content, 
other than linguistic, of the English curriculum. Just what are the 
pupils to talk. read, ami write about? What are the Interests of 
Jordanian children between the ages of 10 and 14? What subject matter 
la best calculated to lead toward the stlm of developing In them an 
"appreciation of art. music, literature, philosoj^y. and life"? Is 
there nothing their study of English can do at this stage to help them 
keep up with "the rapid expansion of knowledge? What can a teacher 
do to make sure that his instruction really does promote "understanding 
between Jordan and other countries"? In short, how can the study of 
English be made to contribute to the achievement of the general aims 
of education in Jordan? None of these questions is really answered in 
the guide. 
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THE SECO^PARY CURRICULA 

Until 1971 the curricula for isnglish irstruction at the secondary level 
could only have been inferred from an examination of the textbooks 
prescribed for use in Grades 10, 11, and 12, There was no curriculum 
guide worthy of the name describing the English program to be followed 
in either of the streams or any of the types of secondary schools. A 
teacher interested in finding out why and how the authorities wished the 
subject to be treated could only have been referred to the general 
Sch ool Curriculum for the Secondary Stage 0967), which in a couple 
of pages stated the number of weekly periods allotted to English and 
listed the textbooks. 

Then in 1971, to meet the obvious need, appeared the 50-page English 
Curriculum; Secondary Stage . It covers both the secondary literary 
and the secondary scientific curricula . Interestingly enough, this 
guide describes hopes for the future rather than current reality. The 
decision has already been made to discontinue the use of all the Eng- 
lish texts now prescribed for academic secondary schools Just as soon 
as new textbooks, specially planned to meet the needs of students in 
these schools, can be prepared. A contract for the preparation of the 
new series was signed in the summer of 1972 with the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. This contract calls for a first version of the texts for 
Grade 10 to be ready for the beginning of jchool in the fall of 1974. In 
1974-75 this version will be tried out on a nation-wide scale, and feed- 
back will be systemtically gathered for the use of the authors in pre- 
paring a definitive version, which hopefully will be finished by the fall 
of 1976. At one-year intervals texts for Grades 11 and 12 will be de- 
devoped on a similar schedule. Instead of describing the work to be 
accomplished through the use of the existing texts, then, the English 
Curriculum; Secondary Stage lays down specifications for the new 
books and attempts to tell teachers how best to use them. 

This Survey thus seems to come at a particularly appropriate 
moment in relation to the development of the secondary- school cur- 
Hcula in English. There has perhaps never been a time when sug- 
gestions for improving the curricula stood a better chance of being 
given careful consideration. We have examined the new curriculum 
guioe with particular care with the hope that whatever insights our 
examination and our figures on the use of English may give rise to can 
be passed on to the O. U. P. authors as part of the feed-back they are 
expecting to receive. 

Favorable as the situation may be in this respect, however, there 
is one element in it that does not call for optimism: the plan for further 
reduction in the amount of time devoted to the study of English as the 
new textbooks become available. It seems too much to ask of the 
authors of the series, however much care and imagination they may 
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put into their work, that they should produce a set of books so superior 
to the old set as to compensate for a 19% reduction in weekly periods of 
English, 

The curriculum guide specifies that the new textbook series shall 
include 16 books: four for Grade 10, six for Grade 11, and six for Grade 
12 (p, 6). We understand that in discussions with U. P. represent- 
atives the total number has been reduced to 11 by combining several 
items for reasons of economy. The series now contemplated would be 
called the Oxford Secondary English Course for Jordan and would 
include: 

Grade 10: 1) Course book, covering language drills, text analysis, 
and controlled writing: 2) Anthology, covering broad reading; 3) 
Teacher's handbook covering methodology, oral comprehension 
material, dictation, key to exercises, and tests; 

Grade lit 4) Course book; 5) Anthology A, for literary and scientific 
students; 6) Anthology B, for literary students only; 7) Teacher's 
handbook; 

Grade 12: 8) Course book; 9) Anthology A, for literary and scientific 
students; 10) Anthology B, for literary students only; 11) Teacher's 
handbook. 

The first and perhaps the most significant fact that emerges from an 
examination of this list of contemplated texts is that literary and 
scientific students will to a large extent be studying the same English* 
Classes for scientific students now meet for six periods per week in 
Grades 11 and 12. Literary students have two extra weekly periods of 
English in Grades 11 and 12, and it is only in these two extra periods 
that their program — to be contained in the two volumes of Anthology 
B — will differ from that followed by scientific students. 

The secondary curriculum guide has little to say about theoretical 
questions of methodology, stating that methodological matters will be 
dealt with in the three teacher* s handbooks included in the new series. 
There is also no attempt, such as that made in the primary^prepara* 
tory guide, to give teachers a brief introduction to a theory of lin- 
guistic analysis. One gets the impression that the authors of the 
secondary guide are fully aware of the sweeping changes in raethodo* 
logical and linguistic thinking that have taken place since the heyday 
of the audio^lingual method. Rather than questioning overtly the 
concepts of method and language formulated in the earlier guide (which 
still has official backing), the authors seem to have quietly developed 
the new guide around concepts that are more pragmatic, more eclectic p 
and less doctrinaire. This appears to be a wise decision. 

The new guide, then, proceeds to enumerate the important features 
that should be incorporated in the three teacher's handbooks. First, 
they should be very simply written for teachers whose classes are 
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large and whose English is limited. Second, they should provide ways 
of teaching students to use an all-English dictionary. Third, they 
should guide teachers in the choice of appropriate methods, partic- 
ularly in regard to using teaching aids, developing co-curricular 
activities, and achieving precision in the mechanics of writing* Fourth, 
they should develop a specific methodology for teaching literary mate- 
rials. Fifth, they should include sample tests that would show the 
extent to which immediate objectives have been realized. And sixth, 
they should include lists of recommended readings on all aspects of 
language teaching (pp. 4-5). 

This eminently practical list is accompanied by a very few down-to- 
earth comments on method. Language is an organic whole, and any 
division into water-tight compartments can be harmful* The authors 
of the textbooks are urged "to emphasize the unity of language by 
combining several skills and processes wherever possible'* (p. 4). 
Content, which was hardly referred to at all in the primary-prepara- 
tory guide, is here declared to be *'a matter of prime importance." 
All material for classroom use, even language drills, should have 
content that is "a judicious combination of Arab and foreign themes/' 
The latter will be mostly English but should include themes drawn 
from other cultures (p. 6). Formal translation is not to be taught 
as a skill, but occasional translation of a passage is commendable if 
done in such a way as to clarify the differences in range of meaning 
between Arabic and English words (p. 7). It would be difficult to 
reconcile such statements with an orthodox audio-lingual approach, 
or indeed with any other methodology based on a single theory of 
language. Nonetheless, we are willing to believe that they are justi- 
fiable recommendations intended to overcome instructional problems 
that have been observed in the past. 

As was pointed out In Chapter I, the secondary guide does a more 
adequate job of formulating instructional aims than the primary- 
preparatory guide* This is accomplished largely by listing separately, 
in relatively specific terms, the immediate objectives of each major 
type of classroom- activity. Even in the secondary guide, however, 
the stated aims sometimes betray a certain amount of wishful thinking. 
This is particularly evident, for example, in the affirmation that the 
curriculum is intended to s^rve both as a terminal course, equipping 
students with all the basic skills needed to use English as a practical 
tool, and as an introduction to more advanced work, providing them 
with the guidance and information that would '^enable them to analyze 
and discuss English materials on a wide range of subjects in different 
styles" (p. 3). Undoubtedly the curriculum must try to serve both 
purposes, even though the two aims are to some extent mutually 
exclusive. But nothing is gained by ignoring the conflict of interests 
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rather than stating clearly which of the two aims is to be given prece* 
dence in cases where the question of relative importance arises. 

Four major types of classroom activity are distinguished. There are 
to be language drillSi both phonetic and grammatical, to which some 
40% of class time will be devoted in Grade 10, 30% in Grade 11. and 
20% in Grade 12. There will be text analysis occupying 30%, 30% and 
40% of the time. An unvarying 20% will go to controlled writing. And 
10%, 20%, and 20% will go to broad reading (pp. 11-12), As at the 
primary- preparatory level, no class time is set aside specifically for 
oral or written activities of a truly communicative nature and not 
directly-related to the textbooks. 

The section on language drills begins with some rather questionable 
advicet "In all oral language drills, special emphasis should be placed 
on pronunciation. In all written language exercises, special emphasis 
should be placed on spelling, handwriting and punctuation** (p. 12). If 
taken literally, the first sentence could mean that even when drilling 
grammatical structures teachers should correct each and every mis- 
pronunciation — a procedure guaranteed to insure that even the bravest 
students will have trouble in mastering the grammatical structures. 
The second sentence could lead teachers and students to conclude that, 
in writing English, it doesn't really matter what you say so long as 
you spell and punctxiate it correctly. This is almost certainly not what 
the authors intended to say or imply. 

Perhaps their intention with regard to pronunciation would have been 
clearer had they advised the teachers to set aside brief five or ten- 
minute periods when attention was focused exclusively on pronunciation 
and when students would make every effort to achieve a perfect 
Imitation of an authentic model. Drills on minimal pairs, strongly 
recommended here as in the primary-preparatory guide, along with 
written pronunciation exercises may sometimes be helpful to some 
students (pp. 13-14). But it is hard to believe that such drills can 
possibly be as important an element in the teaching of pronunciation 
as is the opportunity for students to imitate in a meaningful context the 
best available model. 

The discussion of grammatical language drills, or 'pattern practice*, 
includes a useful and apparently accurate list of some of the features 
of English structure most difficult for Arabic-speaking students to 
miaster. The increasingly complex forms that such drills can take as 
students advance in their command of the language are spelled out 
clearly in terms of generative-transformational analysis. We only 
wish that, somewhere in this section, the authors had taken advantage 
of the opportunity to reiterate their earlier declared conviction that 
content is a matter of prime importance and had explained how this 
could be achieved in language drills (pp. 14-15). 
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Text analysis (TA) or intensive reading is to be given more time in 
the three-year span of the curriculum than any other type of classroom 
activity. Indeed, if the time allotment for broad reading is added to 
that for text analysis, the total proportion of time to be devoted to 
reading is seen tc be 40% in Grade 10. 50% in Grade 11, and 60% in 
Grade 12— or half of the entire curriculum. This progressively more 
generous allotment seems to be an accurate reflection of the Jordanian 
secondary-school graduates' needs for English. 

One way of approaching the question of how well this large amount 
of time is spent is to examine, in juxtaposition, the immediate aims 
of text analysis and those of broad reading. Text analysis is expected 
to enable the student at the end of the secondary curri^ ulum to: 

1. Comprehend the central idea expressed or implied in a 
passage whether spoken, read or written. 

2. Analyze the contents of individual paragraphs. 

3. Analyze sentences into their components of structure 
and meaning. 

4. Analyze individual phrases, words and idioms. 

5. Reproduce the central idea of the passage. 

6. Move towards independent comprehension of English materials 
at a reasonable speed (pp. 15-16). 

Throughout the curriculum, broad reading (BR) aims at: 

1. Consolidating the structures learned orally and in writing 
and combining these structures to produce units of reading. 

2. Training the students to look for the meaning of a passage 
rather than to analyze individual words and sentences. 

3. Training the students to proceed from guided towards 
Independent reading and to develop reading into a habit. 

4. Exposing the students to different styles and subjects. 

5. Exposing the students to different cultures (p. 21). 

The first two objectives of text analysis (for ease of reference, TA-1 
and 2) seem clear and appropriate, if the analysis referred to in TA-2 
is thought of as a way of allowing students to demonstrate that they 
have understood the meaning of individual paragraphs. But TA-3 and 
4 are much less clear. How are sentences to be analyzed into their 
components of structure and meaning, particularly into their com- 
poi^nts of structure? And how does one analyze individual fArases, 
words and idioms other than by labeling them or translating them? 
la the guide recommending parsing, or diagraming, or dividing 
sentences into immediate constituents, or giving technical names to 
various structures? The primary-preparatory guide excluded formal 
grammar— "the naming and defining of phrases, clauses and sentences 
and their kinds, and the ability to talk about sentences in terms of 
technical grammatical rules." Are these activities to be an important 
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part of the secondary curricula? The description of the process of 
text analysis which follows the list of objectives in the secondary guide 
answers none of these questions. It merely prescribes, as the third 
step in the process, "questions and answers on vocabulary, meaning, 
punctuation, etc." (p. 17). If a teacher were inclined to spend a major 
portion of the three years of secondary- school English translating, 
talking about grammar, and having her students label words and 
structures, there seems to be very little in the guide that would 
discourage her doing so. 

If objective TA-6 is carefully considered along with BR-3 (the 
third objective of broad reading), another series of questions arises. 
Both specify that students shall move toward independent reading— 
presumably reading that is unfacilitated and unchecked by the teacher— 
but it appears that not even broad reading is actually to be done in- 
dependently in most cases. The total amount of reading material for 
each year, says the guide, is to be determined by the allotment of 
class time to broad reading and text analysis (p. 22). In other words, 
both types of reading are to be done primarily in class rather than 
outside of class. And at examination time students are tested on the 
reading of both types that they have done. A note is added, stating 
that additional reading that is not covered in any formal test or 
examination may be provided, but this is only for the better students 
in the class (p. 23). Why should all students not be encouraged to do 
as much independent reading as possible? Are most students still 
incapable of independent reading even after seven or eight years of 
English instruction? If so, could this be because they have never been 
given sufficient inducement to read independently? Could ways not be 
found to give them credit, other than by formal examination, for all 
the extra reading they do? Is it realistic to expect students to develop 
the habit of reading in English (BR-3) before they have ever done any 
independent reading? How can the reading habit ever be formed by 
students who have no experience with reading for the sheer pleasure 
of reading? 

BR -2 seems to imply that being able to understand the meaning of a 
passage is a more important and advanced objective than learning to 
analyze individual words and sentences. If this is true, might it not 
be well to increase the proportion of class time set aside for broad 
reading more rapidly than the proportion devoted to text analysis? 

BR-4 and 5 certainly seem to be legitimate objectives, though one 
might hope to do more than simply •expose* students to different 
styles, subjects, and cultures. The guide specifies in some detail 
just what styles and subjects are intended. All broad reading and 
most texts for analysis should be selected from contemporary writings, 
though in Grade 12 pre- twentieth-century literary passages may be 
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analyzed* The variety is to be provided by the inclusion of texts in 
narrative, descriptive, expository, argumentative, and poetical style 
for analysis, as well as essays, biography, magazine and newspaper 
articles, short stories, plays, novels, and poetry for broad reading. 
A significant proportion of the subject matter must be drawn from the 
natural and social sciences, which seems to be an excellent proviso 
for Jordanian secondary-school students (pp» 16 and 21-22). 

The suggestions regarding cultural diversity are less specific. 
Perhaps because it is assumed that English culture will be dealt with 
since the language being taught is English, the special opportunity for 
becoming well acquainted with the culture of which the language is a 
natural expression Is not mentioned. Nor is there any mention of 
specific varieties of English culture such as the American and the 
Australian. It is stated that the material read should Include trans- 
lations from other langtiages and that special attention should be paid 
to topics bearing on Arab culture, history, society, and institutions 
(pp. 21-22). One wonders if it might not be advisable to arrange the 
cultural content of the English curricula in the form of a natural pro- 
gression from the known to the unknown, beginning with a heavy con- 
centration on Arab themes In the primary grades and shifting gradually 
to an emphasis on English themes In the secondary grades. Such a 
progression would seem to be in harmony with the psychology of human 
development, with the usual shift in general educational aims from 
familiarizing the child with his immediate environment to broadening 
his horizons, and with the well attested need of Jordanian secondary- 
school graduates to be able to use English as a bridge to the outside 
world. 

One also wishes that the guide's section on reading dealt more 
specifically with several other important matters. At what level of 
difficulty and speed are students supposed to fc*^ able to read when they 
graduate from Grade 12? As well as we can d€ termine, the texts now 
being read in secondary school include no unsivnplified material* no 
English as written for native speakers of English except a small num- 
ber of poems. Oiie of the current Grade -U readers, Man against 
Nature , is written at the 1, 500-word vocabulary level, and ttie version 
of The Citadel used in Grade 12 has been simplified to the 2, 000-word 
level (see Pg. 41 of th^s Chapter): It should be remembered that 
students go directly fi um Grade 12 to the University, where those who 
major in science are expected to do all of their work in English. It 
seems regrettable, then, that the guide does not specify that the new 
textbook series should include some material in unsimplified English 
for all^students, an appreciable increase from year to year in the 
number of pages read, and some provision for increasing the speed 
with which students can read material that does not need to be 
mastered in detail. 
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A3 was pointed out earlier, literary students have two extra weekly 
periods of English in Grades 11 and 12, It is only the reading they do 
in the^e two periods that will distin^ish the new secondary literary 
curriculum from the secondary scientific curriculum. The guide does 
require that the extra reading material, to be contained in the two books 
of Anthology B, shall consist of original literary works unsimplified 
and unabridged. But this will only affect literary students. The 
material in Anthology B is to be treated as a combination of broad 
reading and intensive analysis, and it may include a small number of 
passages written before 1900, Though some literary analysis will be 
done, "every effort should (also) be made to reinforce the language 
skills and habits already acquired'* (pp, 24-25), 

The guide's section on controlled writing deals with the work to be 
done by all students; literary and scientific. In it the tendency that was 
noted earlier to emphasize form at the expense of content again becomes 
apparent. Helpful hints are given regarding the way in which free 
composition can bo approached through pre^composition activities in- 
volving the systematic modification of different types of model sen- 
tences. The various methods of organizing a paragraph around a 
« topic sentence are discussed* And there are suggestions, sound ones« 
as to how students can be trained to achieve coherence of ideas and 
structures in connected paragraphs* But little or nothing is said about 
how students can be motivated to write, what they like to write about, or 
how they can be given credit for expressing interesting ideas even if 
they do still have trouble with spelling and punctuation. Nor is there 
a clear indication of how composition can be related to reading or of 
how much free composition is to be done (pp. 17-21). 

Like the primary- preparatory guide, the secondary guide devotes its 
last four sections to a consideration of co-curricular activities, teaching 
aids, evaluation, and professional readings for teachers. In fact the 
first three of these four sections in the primary-preparatory guide are 
reproduced textually as appendices in the secondary guide (pp* 39-50). 

To the primary- preparatory guide's one page on co-curricular 
activities the secondary guide adds four more pages. The objectives 
of this type of activity are explained in considerable detail, and the 
explanation shows full appreciation of the great value students can 
derive from informal, meaningful, well motivated group work that is 
very different from the drills and question-and-answer sessions thai 
now characterize their English classes. The specific co-curricular 
activities suggested seem imaginative and very feasible: dramatizatioila, 
book reports, news bulletins, debates, explanation of hobbies, visits, 
learning songs, etc. (pp. 26-29)« More than ever one wonders why the 
guide gives no indication that such very valuable activities can and 
should be an important part of the work done in the classroom rather 
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than being left to be carried out exclusively outside of class hours, by 
teachers and students who may already be overburdened by their 
re|Tular assignments. True, it is not always easy to measure by 
examination the direct benefits of real communicative activities. The 
value of the latter can therefore be greatly underestimated by teachers 
and student?- who are overly impressed by the importance of examina- 
tions. Will it be necessary o change the examination system before 
communicative activities in English can be encouraged in Jordanian 
classrooms? 

The new section on teaching aids adds to the list of recommended 
devices the flannel-board and several types of projectors which were 
overlooked in the primary-preparatory guide. Perhaps the most 
significant part of the section, however, is the passage that deals with 
radio and television, also unmentioned in the earlier guide: 

Motion pictures, language laboratories, radio and television 
are obvioua teaching aids with very wide application. They can 
only be used, however, on a central or sharing basis on account 
of the high cost of equipment and programmes. Should television 
or any other educational medium be introduced on a wide and 
centralized basis, it becomes imperative the the material 
utilized be an integral part of the present curriculum (p. 31). 
These more complicated types of audio-visual aids are thought of as 
a hope for the future, and the new textbook series is apparently to be^ 
developed on the assumption that they will not be generally available. 

The new section on evaluation seems to be considerably more help- 
ful and relevant than the earlier one. It focuses on evaluating the 
achievement of students and offers suggestions that may be useful both 
to classroom teachers and to those who prepare official national exami- 
nations. The important point is made that examinations "are not an 
end in themselves and should never be allowed to determine the aims 
of the course." There is at least a strong implication that it may be 
desirable to test both students' ability to perform complex language 
skills such as composition and their knowledge of discrete linguistic 
items such as words and grammatical structures. In other words, 
there seems to be a welcome flexibility in the attitude toward testing 
which suggests the possibility of useful experimentation (pp. 32-33). 

The list of professional readings for teachers is also much better 
than the corresponding section in the primary-preparatory guide. It 
includes 36 items, more than half of them published within the last ten 
years. The titles are on the whole well chosen, and the coverage is 
broad: five books on linguistic theory, thirteen on methods, seven on 
phonetics, five on grammar and two each on poetry, teaching aids, and 
testing. It is true that generative-transformational grammar and 
psycholinguistics are underrepresented. and no titles by Noam Chomsky 
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or recent m^^thodologists appear. Nevertheless, the lisi: is a very 
serviceablf* one, and one hopes it has been made available to teachers 
in the prir^ary and preparatory schools as well as to tho^ ^ in the 
secondary schools. 

It is said that a curriculum guide is now being developed for English 
in th^ secondary industrial schools. At the moment, however, no more 
complete description is available of either the secondary industrial or 
the secondary agricultural curriculum than a list of the textbooks used 
along with a few brief comments on each text. We have therefore 
attempted no evaluation of these two minor curricula apart from the 
examination of textbooks in the next section of this Chapter. 

TEXTBOOKS USED 

There follows a complete, partially annotated list of the English 
textbooks prescribed by the Jordanian Ministry of Education for use in 
the public schools in 1971-72. For ease of reference, ind^.vidual items 
are referred to by a double number; thus 6-3 would indicate the third 
title listed for Grade 6, 



For pupils! I. New Living English for Jordan! Pupils' Book I, by W. 
Stannard Allen, Muhammad El-Anani and Yusrah Salah, Longman 
Group Limited, first edition 1970, 62 pp. 

For teachers: 2, New Living English for Jordan! Teacher's Book I, 
same authv s, Longman Group Limited, first edition 1970, 273 pp. 

Most of the work of Grade 5 is not contained in the pupil's book, 
5-1, but is described in considerable detail in 5-2* N^ith^r book 
enumerates specific objectives for the first year of Instruction. 5-2 
gives the teacher step-by-step instructions as to how to conduct each 
of the 38 lesr^ns. These instructions, if followed, would insure close 
conformity with the seven characteristics of the Oral Direct Method 
enumerated in the primary- preparatory curriculum guide. 

Systematic attention to pronunciation: minimal-pair drills in most 
lessons; all words transcribed in symbols of the international Phonetic 
Alphabet at end of 5-2. None of the attention to intonation and rhythm 
that the guide calls for. 

The lessons built around a carefully sequenced series of structural 
Items (see Appendix B) which, like minimal*pair drills, reflect the 
most common difficulties of Arabic^speaking students learning English, 
No grammar rules or technical terminology included. 

About 350 well chosen vocabulary items are taught. Very meager 
vocabulary and structure for an entire year of study. 

Models for handwriting are presented in 5-1 in carefully planned 
sequence of letters, words, and complete sentences. Repetitive 
exercises in forming elements of letters, which were prominent in 
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earlier versions of book, have been eliminated in this version. 

Another change from earlier versions involves beginning reading 
somewhat earlier and substantial increase in amount read. 5-2 
recommends using special •sound-alphabet' names for letters which 
make it easier to sound out unfamiliar words in reading. 

Lessons 35*38 of 5-1 include escercises to be written out without 
reference to a handwriting model* Lessons 26-38 include dictations 
in handwriting with which pupils can compare their own handwriting. 

5-2 suggests that school or teacher make a recording of an English 
voice doing minimal-pair drills. Publishers provide three pairs of 
wall-pictures and a box of double-sided flash-cards for use with tesets* 

What subject-matter content there is deals exclusively with things 
to be found in a Jordanian schoolroom and its immediate environment. 

5- 2 recommends almost no informal communicative activities* 
Grade h 

For pupils: 

1. New Living English for Jordan: Pupils' Book 2, same authors* 
Longman Group Limited, first edition 197L 92 pp. 

2. The Prisoners; Stage L Longman* s Structural Readers > by 
Donn Byrne. Longmans-Green, first published 1965, 16 pp. 

3. On the Road; Stage 2, Longman's Structural Readers, by 
Donn Byrne. Longmans-Green, first published 1965, 32 pp. 

4. Simple Stories for Beginners , by E. F. Dodd. Macmillan, 
published 1956, 1967 edition used, 44 pp. 

For teachers; 

5. New Living English for Jordan? Teacher's Book 2> by W. 
Stannard Allen, Muhammad El-Armani, and Yusrah Salah. 
Longmans Group Limited, first edition 1971, 117 pp. 

6- 5 is much less detailed than 5-2; the teacher unfamiliar with 5-2 
would have difficulty using 6-5. Again there is no statement of 
objectives of the* year. 

Good suggestions for use of gestures, miming, and objects to teach 
meaning are included. A careful review is provided of material 
taught in Grade 5. 

Phonological drills are not continued and few suggestions are 
offered that would help the teacher set a good model of pronunciation. 

Structural sequencing is good, but a surprisingly small number of new 
structures are taught. Lessons 12 and 16 of 6-1 require students to 
produce negative structures which they have not previously been 
taught. 

Only about 275 words are added to active vocabulary. There is an 
ingenious grouping of vocabulary items by opposites and by theme. 
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Drills in handwriting continued on a reduced scale. 

Total amount of reading is about 130 pages, many times more than in 
Grade 5, Stories in 6-2 and G-3 are modern and interesting and use 
structures and vocabulary taught in basic textbooks, 6-4 seems dull 
and childish and includes many structures pupils have not been taught: 
shall /will conditional sentences, past perfect tense, etc. In all three 
readers the language is somewhat stilted and unnatural; authors have 
not been able to overcome limitations of vocabulary and structure. 
Silent reading passages in 6*1 are too short to be of valu^*. 

There is no writing done that could be called composition, but the 
current version of 6^1 contains many more structural drills to be 
written out than did earlier versions of same book. 

The dictations in 6-1, which can be regarded as an approach to 
composition, are extremely brief and seem to be related exclusively 
to developing handwriting. 

Three pairs of wall^pictures used in Grade 5 continue to be used 
and must be entirely too familiar to pupils by now. Suggestions made 
in 6-5 regarding audio'-visual aids refer only to blackboard. 

Material dealing with British culture in earlier versions of 6^1 has 
been replaced in current version by material dealing with Arab culture. 
Stories in 6-2 and 6-3 seem to take place in an English-speaking 
country and those in 6-4 in Pakistan, 

Very few suggestions are made regarding informal activities such 
as songs ^nd games. 
Grade 7 
For students: 

1. New Living Engli>.:i for Jordan: P^P^^^' Book 3, same authors 
Longman Group Limited, first edition 1971, 131 pp. 

2. GuUiver^s Travels, by Jonathan Swift, retold by Ronald 
Storer. Oxford University Press, first published 1960, 1969 
edition used, 80 pp. 

3. Tom and Carl, by Dorothy Mennell. Oxford University Press, 
first published 1957, 1969 edition used, 38 pp. 

For teachers: 

4. New Living English for Jordan: Teacher* s Book 3, by W. 
Stannard AUenr Muhammad ibl^Anani, and Yusrah Salah. 
Longman Group Limited, first edition 1971, 178 pp. 

There is no formulation of objectives in 7-^4. Increased emphasis on 
reading and perhaps less opportunity for students to speak than in 
earlier grades. For teaching pronunciation, complete reliance is put 
on students' imitation of model set by teacher* Ibtrdly any reference 
to pronunciation in 7-4. Progressively less attention to grammatical 
structure and more to vocabulary. Conventional unrealistic presen* 
tation of shall/will with insufficient drill provided in 7-4 (pp. 18-19). 
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Good series of drills in which structures learned earlier are reviewed 
in 7-1 (pp. 53-61). 

Even though about 410 new words are taught in 7-1 and 7-4, as com- 
pared with only 275 in 6-1 and 6-5, the total number of words taught 
in this entire series, which is about 1035, falls farther and farther 
behind the number taught in comparable series of textbooks used in 
other countries. 

One-sentence models of handwriting arc provided in first six lessons 
of 7-1. These models were not included in earlier versions of same 
book, so a need for them must have been felt. 

Readings in 7>l presented in short segments, which would make It 
difficult for students to appreciate any continuity in them. 7-2 is badly 
simplified and illustrated, with short monotonous sentences bearing 
little relationship to structures taught in 7-1 and 7-4. 7-3 is more 
readable stylistically and because of its subject. About 170 pages 
read in year. 

Pre-composition activities included in 7-1 program progress very 
slowly toward composition. Dictations continue but contain only two 
or three sentences and are apparently planned in relation to hand- 
writing only. Aside from pictures in 7-1, 7-2, and 7-3, almost no 
attention is paid to teaching aids. 7-1 deals with Arab culture, 7-2 
and 7-3 with British culture. 

Except for a crossword puzzle in 7-1 (p. 78), activities of an in- 
formal or communicative nature are seldom suggested. A few verses 
and proverbs at end of 7-1. 
Grade 8 

For students; 2 

1. Living English for Jordam Pupils' Book- Four, * by W. Stannard 
Allen and Ralph Cooke. Longmans-Green, first published 1963, 
1907 edition used, 110 pp. 

2. Emtl and the Detectives, by Erich Kastner, simplified by E. M. 
Attwood. Longmans-Green, first published 1950, 1969 edition 
used, 80 pp. 

3. Long Ago in Ancient Greece , by Ruth Gillham. Oxford 
University Press, first published 1962, 1971 edition used, 48 pp. 

For teachers: 

4. Living English for Jordan; Teacher's Book Four , by W. Stannard 
Allen and Ralph Cooke Longmans-Green, first published 1963, 
1967 edition used, 94 pp. 

It appears that 8-1 and 8-4, as well as 9-1 and 9-4, are to be re- 
placed in 1972-73 by the corresponding books of the New Living 
English for Jordan series. The latter have just been published and 
were not available to us for examination. In the case of Books 1, 2, 
and 3, the Jordanian authors who have replaced Ralph Cooke seem to 
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haw redistributed in the new series the material that was included In 
the old series and to have eliminated most of the material dealing with 
British thrmcs, substituting for it material dealing with Jordanian and 
Arab theme^i. There has been little or no variation, however, in the 
newer versions that have superseded them. Since the new 8-1, 9*1, 
and 9-4 will probably resemble the ones listed here in many ways, it 
seems worthwhile to annotate the latter in this Section, 

Like preceding teacher's books, 8-4 contains no formulation of 
objectives. Chief objective seems to be reading, almost to the 
exclusion of all other skills, 

The method used has gradually come to have fewer audio^lingual 
features such as pattern drills and to resemble more closely a 
traditional European direct method. Essence of the method now seems 
to be to use words orally a few times, then to read them. There is 
practically no attention to pronunciation in 8-4. 

Lessons in S-1 and 8-4 still center around a carefully arranged 
sequence of grammatical principles: past continuous tense, con- 
ditionals, indirect speech, etc* But relatively few if any drills are 
provided to aid in the active mastery of structures studied. 

There is a sudden great increase in number of new words taught: 
some 600 for active mastery plus several hundred more for passive 
recognition. Some desirable attention to word formation. There is 
no further attention to handwriting. 

Readings in 8-1 still done in short segments accompanied by 
questions which focus on details rather than purport of what is read. 
No notable increase in volume of material read. 8-2 is probably 
most interesting 'supplementary reader* yet included. But both 8-2 
and 8-3 appear to be written at a simpler level than should be 
necessary in fourth year of study: they are at the 1000-word vocab- 
ulary level, whereas students are supposed to have learned an active 
vocabulary of well over I. 500 words. 

Hardly any further references to composition. The only practice 
given in writing is presumably a number of grammatical exercises 
to be written out. No dictation passages in 8-L No systematic 
attention to spelling. Fewer pictures and almost no reference to 
teaching aids* 

8*2 has a Western setting and 8-3 a Creek setting. Most of the 
material in 8-1 refors to Jordan. Proverbs and verses included, but 
songs, games, informal communicative activities almost never 
suggested. 
Grade 9 

For students: 

I. Living English for Jordan: Pupils' Book Five, same authors. 
Longmans-Green, first published 1964, 1967 edition used. 108 pp. 
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2. Around the World in Ei^^hty Pays , by Jules Verne, retold by Jane 
S. Coop<»r. Oxford University Press, first published 1959, 1968 
edition used, 12B pp. 

3. The Secret of the Castle, by John and Alison Tedman. Oxford 
University Press, first published 1960, 1968 edition used. 73 pp* 

For teachers: 

4. Living T^nglish for Jordan! Teacher s Book Five , by W. Stannard 
Allen and Ralph Cooke. Longmans-Green, first published 1964 
as part of Book Four, 19B7 edition used, 108 pp. 

Like 8-1 and 8-4, 9-1 and 9-4 are to be replaced in 1972-73 by the 
corresponding books of the New Living English for Jordan series. 

•'At this stage of the course we should aim at bringing the four 
skills— Understanding, Speaking, Reading, Writing— more closely 
together in the classroom by teaching new grammar and words not 
only orally, but by reading and copying from the blackboard*^ (9-4, p 
Iv). This is the nearest any of the books comes to stating objectives. 

No methodological innovations, except that students seem to meet 
with more and more new words in their reading for which they have 
no oral preparation. Pronunciation appears to have been forgotten, 
except for phonetic transcription of all new words at end of 9-4. 

Grammatical sequencing continued (see Appendix A)» Drills In 9-1 
offer little variety and appear quite insufficient in number to provide 
an active command of the large amount of new material that is being 
taught. 9-4 very helpful to teacher as far as it goes. 

About 1, 500 new words taught, Including 200 for passive recognition 
only* By now students should have acquired an active command of 
som^ 3, 000 words from their basic texts. Word-building exercises 
on compounding, etc« 

It appears that hardly any silent reading is done; silent- reading 
passages omitted from most of 9-4. 9-3 is at 1, 500-wor(? vocabulary 
level. Too easy? Most lessons In 9-1 end with a series of questions 
the answers to which constitute a very brief composition related to 
material read. No use of summaries or precis > 

No dictation or spelling. Teachers told to "use sketches and dia- 
grams on the blackboard, and pictures kitd maps» wherever you can** 
(9-4* p. iv). No other reference to teaching aids* 

Content of 9-2 and 9-3 well suited to interest students of this age 
group. But 6-2, 6-3, 7-3, 8-2, 9-2, and 9-3 all involve criminals 
ami police; too much attention to this o:ie theme. In 9-1 Jordanian 
children visit Great Britain. Other readings reflect a wide variety of 
cultures. More poetry Included in 9-1, but students are given no pre- 
paration for coping with Its difficult structxarea and vocabulary. No 
occasions provided for free communication that Is not directly related 
to the material in the texts. 
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Secondary Literary Curriculum 
and 

S econdary Scientific-Commercial Curriculum 

With some exceptions, the textbooks prescribed in 1971-72 for these 
two currict'la were the same. The texts for the two curricula are 
therefore here listed together. If no letter follows the number by 
which a test is referred to ClO-l), the text is required for both cur- 
ricula. An L after the number (11-3L) indicates that the text is for 
literary students only, and an SC (U-5SC) means that it is for 
scientific and commercial students only* 

Since all the books listed under these two curricula are to be re- 
placed by the II books of the Oxford Secondary English Course for 
Jordan within the next few years, it does not seem worthwhile to 
annotate the individual titles listed here in any detail. Instead a few 
general comments on the entire group of texts are offered at the end 
of this part of the list. We hope that they may be relevant to the 
questions that must be answered in the course of the development of 
the new series. 
Grade 10 
For students: 

1. A Practical English Grammar for Foreign Students; Exercises, 
by A. J. Thompson and A, V. Martinet. Oxford University 
Press, first published (without key to answers) 1967, 1968 
edition used. 

Book I, 39 pp. (Exercises on present and past tenses) 
Book 3 , 36 pp. (On gerund, irJinitive, and participles) 
Book 5 , 43 pp. (On auxiliary verbs) 

2. A Course of English Study: First Reader , ed. by Ronald Mackin. 
Oxford University Press, first published 1964, 1969 edition used, 
74 pp. (Anthology of simply written readings for students who 
have had "three or four years of English," pre -composition 
exercises) 

3. Fire in the Forest, by John and Alison Tedman. Oxford 
University Press, first published 1960, 1971 edition used, 89 pp. 
(New Oxibrd Supplementary Re ider. Grade 5, 2,000-word 
vocabulary level) 

4. Selected Poems for the Secondary Classes? Poems for the First 
Secondary Class > Ministry of Education, 1970-71, 8 pp. 
(Anthology with notes on authors) 

For teachers: 

5. A Practical English Grammar for Foreign Students , by A. J. 
Thompson and A. V. Martinet. Oxford University Pr^ss, first 
published I960, 1967 edition used, 311 pp. (A reference grammar 
without exercises) 
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Grade 11 

For students: 

1. A Practical English Grammar for Foreign Students; Exercises 
(continued from Grade 10*). 

Book 2 > 37 pp. (Future and conditional tenses) 

Book 4 > 37 pp. (Two- word verbs, verbs plus preposition) 

Book 6 , 31 pp. (Indirect speech and passive voice) 

2. A course of English Study; Second Reader > ed. by Ronald Mackin. 
Oxford University Press, first published 1965. 1969 edition used, 
85 pp. (Simplified literary texts, samples of scientific writing 
and pre-composition exercises) 

3L. The Battle of Valhome Dam, by John and Alison Tedman. 
Oxford University Press, first published 1965, 1968 edition 
used, 121 pp. (New Oxford Supplementary Reader. Grade 6, 
3, 5 00- word vocabulary level) 

4L. Selected Poems for the Secondary Classes (continued from 

Grade 10); Poems for the Second Secondary Class, 10 pp. 
5SC. Man against Nature , by Norman Wymer. Longmans-Green, 

first published 1964, 1968 edition >Jised, 97 pp. (Stories of great 
engineering achievements, 1, 500 -word vocabulary level) 
For teachers; 

6. A Practical English Grammar for F or eign Students (continued 
from Grade 10). 
Grade 12 
For students; 

1. Self-^Heip Exercises for Practice in English; Books I, 11 a nd 
m, by F. G. French. Oxford University Press, first published 
1938, 1967 edition used, 64 + 64 + 63 pp. (Exercises in word 
building and sentence construction) 

2. A course of English Study; Third Reader , ed. by Ronald Mackin. 
Oxford University Press, first published 1968, 1969 edition 
used, 83 pp. (Simplified literary texts, samples of scientific 
writing, and pre-composition exercises) 

The Citadel, by A, J. Crcnin. simplified by Norman Wymer. 
Longman Group Limited, first published 1963, 1971 edition 
used. 133 pp. (2. 000- word vocabulary level) 
4L. Selected Poems for the Secondary Classes (continued from 

Grades 10 and 11^; Poems for the Third Secondary Class. 9 pp. 
5SC. Return Ticket to the Moon, by Harvey Hall. University of 
London Press, first published 1970, 1970 edition used, 77 pp, 
(Stories of the exploration of space, structurally controlled) 
(There is no separate teacher's book for Grade 12.) 

These textbooks contribute only by implication to clarifying the 
objectives of English instruction at the secondary level in Jordan. 
They seem to be related only in the most general way to the needs 
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for English (in t^rms of structures, vocabulary and very specific 
skills) that graduates will experience at the university and thereafter. 

The methodology built into the tejrts is rather closer to a traditional 
grammar-translation method than to a direct or an audio-lingual 
method* 

The grammar the teacher has access to in 10-5 is of a very formal, 
prescriptive type. 12-1 was first written in 1938! Drills are few in 
number and show little variety in form. Teachers must often be 
tempted to spend more time in talking about grammar than in helping 
their students to develop an active command of grammatical structures. 

The vocabulary level at which all the materials are written is dis- 
concertingly low/ never going higher than 3, 500 words in 11-3L# The 
levels are also inconsistent from grade to grade; the last book read 
by literary students in their senior year, 12-3L, uses 2, 000 words 
though the same students read at the 3, 500 level a year earlier in 
11-3L: scientific students retrograde from 2, 000 words in Grade 10 
(10-3) to 1, 500 in Grade 11 (ll-5Sc), 

Though a total of some 250 pages were read in Grade 9, no more 
than 115 are covered in Grade 10, and there is no detectable increase in 
difficulty. Students may graduate and go to the university having done 
no more than 1, 000 pages of very simplified reading in their eight 
years of studying English. 

So far as we can determine, none of the secondary-school texts— 
not even the teacher's book— contains information on the writing of 
compositions or suggestions as to how composition can be related to 
the materials read* 

A substantial portion of the reading material provided for scientific 
students in Grades 11 and 12 (ll-5Sc and 12-5Sc) treats subject matter 
of special interest to future engineers and scientists. There is 
material dealing with a wide variety of cultural backgrounds, but 
hardly any with Arab themes. 

This series of texts does even less than the primary-preparatory 
series to encourage the use of audio-visual aids and of informal 
communicative activities. 
Secondary Industrial Curriculum 

No separate teacher's books are included among the texts pre- 
scribed for use in the industrial schools. 

Grade 10; 1. The Practical Reader: Stages 1 and 2 , by G. C. Thornley, 

Longmans-Green. (Not available for examination) 

Grade 11? 1. Power and Progress, by G. C. Thoriiley. Longmans- 

Green, first published 1950^ 1964 edition used, 126 pp. 

Grade 12; 1. Ways of the World, by G. C. Thornley, Longmans-Green, 

first published 1951, 1968 edition used, 145 pp. 
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Classes meet for only two 40-minute periods per week, so only very 
limited objectives can be achieved. The aim of U-l is '*not to teach 
science, but to introduce foreign students to the use of scientific words 
and expressions in Biglish" {p. vi). 12-1 is designed to help students, 
some of whom "may wish to take a degree in science at a university 
where all instruction is given in English/' to acquire ''the ability to 
read scientific works in this language at a later date" (p. vii). 

Neither in 11-1 nor in 12-1 are the reading selections accompanied 
by exercises or questions of any sort. The typewritten list of texts, 
which is the nearest thing to a guide for this curriculum, says readings 
are to be translated into Arabic. A grammar- translation method, but 
jvith only such references to grammar as teacher may care to make. 

Both 11-1 and 12-1 are written at 3, 000-word vocabulary level, a con- 
siderably higher level than that at which scientific students in academic 
secondary schools read. No attempt at a systematic coverage of 
basic vocabulary of technology or science. 

If all selections are actually read, volume of reading is comparable 
to that done in academic schools. 

Typewritten guide says composition is to be done as wen as reading: 
personal letters to be written in Grade 10 and paragraphs based on 
readings in Grades 11 and 12. Apparently no further guidance available 
as to how composition shou^ be taught or what specific forms of 
writing should be done. 

For a book that deals with the progress of modern science and 
technology, 11-1, written in' 1950, is very much out-of-date. These 
books make the world of science sound very, very British. Typical 
topics dealt with: coal, mass production, the telescope, city transport, 
safety at sea, the earth's crust, electricity in the home. 
Secondary Agricultural Curriculum 
Grade 10 
For students: 

1. A Practical Bnglish Grammar for Foreign Students:- Exercises: 
Books 1, 3, and 5; by Thompson and Martinet. (See full 
listing under secondary literary curriculum. ) 

2. Evans New Africa English Course* pupils' Transition Book , by A. 
Berry. Evans Brokers, first published (?), 1967 edition 
used, 128 pp. 

For teachers: 

3. A Practical English Grammiar for Foreign Students, by 
Thompson'and Martinet." " (Full listing under secondary literary 
curriculum) 

4 Evans New Africa English Course: Transition Book: Teachers 
Manual , by A. Berry. Evans Brothers, first published 
1966 edition used, 80 pp. 
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Grade 11 

For students: 

1. A Practical English Grammar for Foreign Students; Exercises 
Books 2, 4 and 6. 

2. A Course of English Study: First Reader , ed. by Mackin. (Also 
used in Grade 10 of academic and commercial secondary schools). 

For teachers: 3. A Practical English Grammar for Foreign Students , 

Grade 12 

For students: 

1. Self^Help Sxercises for Practice in English: Book 1 , by French. 
(Also used in Grade 12 of academic and commercial secondary 
schools) 

2^ A Course of English Study; Second Reader, edbyMackln. (Also 
used in Grade 11 of academic and commercial secondary schools) 
JThere is no separate teacher's book for Grade 12.) 

These texts concentrate on reading and writing in view of fact that 
classes meet for only two periods per week during each of three years 
of curriculum, 10*4 is almost only book in any curriculum that 
indicates need to make English teaching contribute to general objec- 
tives of education: solve problems, express self, develop character, 
enjoy life, etc. (p. 7). 10-2 written specially to help ''children who 
cannot, for various reasons, hope to have a full secondary course" 
extendtheir knowledge of English (10-4, p. 5). No obvious relation- 
ship between any of these books and agriculture or rural life. 

Methods are very close to those that have been used to teach English 
to children who speak the language as their mother tongue. 

10-4 alone gives systematic attention to pronunciation: drills on 
contrasting sounds, relationship of spelling to pronunciation. Stress 
and rhythm often spoKen of, but no technical help offered students or 
teachers v/ho have not mastered them. Viewpoint is rather that of 
speech correctionist (tongue-twisters) rather than linguist (tran- 
scriptions, scientific descriptions). 

Particularly in Grade 10, grammar often normative rather than 
functional: children learn to distinguish between concrete and abstract 
nouns (a distinction which has no structural relevance in English) but 
not to tell difference between count and mass nouns (a distinction that 
affects structure at many points). Teacher selects drills in 11-1 and 
12-1 which students seem to need most. No structural sequencing. 
Drill types very limited in both 11-1 and 12-1. 

Vocabulary of 10-2 probably considerably larger than that of 11-2 
and 12-2. 10-2 contains many African terms that would have to be 
explained to Jordanian children. Very useful exercises in word- 
building in 12-1. 
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Silent reading an integral part of method embodied in 10*2 and 10-4, 
but not thereafter. Though time limitations make extensive reading 
difficult, both 10-4 and tjTpewritten list of texts are very insistent 
that students must do extra library reading and that teacher must talk 
to them about what they have read. 

In addition to listed texts, some students apparently use a workbook 
written to supplement 10-2 and 10-4, This requires more real com- 
position than do any of the texts used in academic secondary schools 
but mixes elementary pre -composition exercises haphazardly with 
free composition. 

Apparently no reference to dictation in any of books and no particular 
concern with tejiching aids. 10-2 contains well known stories for 
children from many different countries, 11-2 and 12-2 present episodes 
from novels and some expository passages on such topics as water, the 
wheel, and rubber. There is no material dealing with Arab culture. 

10-4 again differs from all other teacher's books in that it goes to 
some length to suggest ways in which informal p purposeful, commu- 
nicative activities can be developed within the classroom: impromptu 
dramatizations, telling classmates about experiences, asking real 
questions, discussions, short talks, news buU^rtins, letters to real 
people, etc. (pp. 9-10), 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The preceding analysis of curricula and instructional materials is 
admittedly sketchy, but the dimensions of the Survey have not per- 
mitted a more elaborate evaluation, Ncr has it been possible to visit 
classrooms and see teachers using the materials, a procedure that 
would have given us a greater degree of confidence in our judgments. 
It does seem to us, however, that enough evidence has been gathered 
to justify asking those who bear the ultimate responsibility for English 
instruction in Jordan to consider certain tentative conclusions and 
recommendations , 

Recommendations for the improvement of a pri/gram tend inevitably 
to center around what are judged to be its weaknesses. In order to 
avoid giving the false impression that we see no strengths to match 
the weaknesses ir* these programs of study, we would like to begin 
this Section by pointing out a few such strengths. 

perhaps the most obvious is the great effort made in recent years 
by the Ministry of Education to upgrade the major curricula. On the 
Ministry's initiative the basic textbook series for the compulsory 
cycle has been revised several times in the light of experience. The 
most recent revision involves changes *hat are sufficiently far- 
reaching to justify the new title given to the series, Nev/ Living 
English for Jordan, Especially notable has been the introduction of a 
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great deal of new material dealing with Jordanian and Arab themes for 
which the two Jordanians who have been added to the writing staff may 
have been largely responsible. 

An impressive first step in improving the curricula for academic 
secondary schools has also been taken. The preparation and publica- 
tion of the English Curriculum: Secondary Stage prepares the way for 
replacing the entire rather ill-assorted congeries of textbooks now 
prescribed for those schools. The specifications laid down by the 
curriculum guide, the authors selected to write the new texts, and the 
plans to revise the series promptly in the light of feed-back from 
teachers all give reason to hope that the new texts will be appreciably 
more effective than the old ones have been. 

Apparently the two curriculum guides have been printed in large 
numbers and are easily available to all teachers. When one re» 
members how difficult it is in many countries to find any official 
description whatsoever of the program of study in English, the signifi- 
cp^nce of these guides becomes obvious. Whatever shortcomings they 
may have, they can be seen as assurance that the Ministry will con- 
tinue to formulate the curricula in ov**r-all general terms and to set 
up guidelines against which textbooks and teaching can be measured. 

Among the technical strengths of the present progrc.T»* ^ ' study, the 
most notable seems to be the effectiveness with which the sequencing 
of the features of English grammar to be tuaght in Grades 5*>9 has 
been done . Two candidates for the M. A. in Teaching English as a 
Second Language at the American University in Cairo, Mona R. 
Iskander and Hoda R. Iskander, prepared for this Survey an analysis 
of the structures introduced in New Living English for Jordan (Books 
I, II > ni) and Living English for Jordan (Books IV, V) , which was 
included in the Preliminary Report. It is always possible to take 
issue with some of the myriad decisions that textbook authors must 
make in working out a very long sequence of teaching points suoh as 
that around which these books are built. A careful examination of the 
Iskander analysis, however, leaves us with the clear impression that 
the decisions made by W. Stannard Allen and his co-authors were, on 
the whole, very sound. The structures that are likely to be most 
needed for purposes of basic communication are introduced first. 
Simpler structures generally precede more complicated structures 
of which the former are elements. The degree of difficulty a given 
structure may involve for an Arabic-speaking learner seems some- 
times to have been taken into consideration in determining how much 
drill to devote to that structure. Our only significant misgiving 
regarding the grammatical coverage of the books has to do with the 
pace at which new items are introduced rather than with their 
sequencing. The rate of entry, especially in Books I and II, seems 
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to be unnecessarily slow in comparison with that maintained in 
successful te?rtbooks developed for some other countries. 

The third strength we should like to point out might have been widely 
regarded as an unforgivable weakness a few years ago. We refer to 
the fact that in most cases the theories advanced by linguists and 
psychologists to explain thenature of language and language learning 
appear not to have been given undue weight in the methodological 
decisions embodied in the program of study . Doctrinaire adherence 
to a theory has not been allowed to stand in the way of decisions for 
which there seemed to be a strong practical justification. There are 
thus elements of what could be called methodological inconsistency at 
various points in the programs. As has been noted previously, the 
primary-preparatory guide calls for the use of an Oral Direct Method 
and lists as guiding principles the tenets of an early form of the 
audio-lingual approach that was based largely on the theories of 
American structural linguistics and behavioral psychology. The 
corresponding textbooks sometimes make concessions to audio-lingual 
theory {e. g., the minimal-pair pronunciation drills for Grade 5 only)^ 
but at other times ignore it (the early emphasis on reading, the con- 
siderable reliance on dictation). The secondary guide reveals the 
influence of generative-transformational linguistics In its description 
of the grammatical patterns to be taught, but it assumes no theoretical 
position regarding the nature of language and language learning, 
contenting itself with calling for the forthcoming texts to guide teachers 
in the choice of the methods best suited for achieving specific goals. 
Traces of other methodological influences have also been noted in the 
preceding St^ctions. 

Today this relative freedom from dependence on any one theoretically- 
based methodology can be regarded as an advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage for a number of reasons. Changes in linguistic, psycho- 
logical, and methodological theory during the past decade have been so 
radical, so numerous, and have come with such rapidity that it has 
become quite impossible for curriculum makers ard textbook writers 
to keej. pace with them in developing instructional materials. The 
comfortable and widespread orthodoxy among methodologists that 
characterized the 1950's and early 1960's and that the Jordanian * 
primary-preparatory curriculum to some extent reflects has been 
shattered. But no one new widely accepted and well implemented 
method of language teaching has emerged to take the place of the audio-* 
Ungual or Oral Direct Method. Instead, a number of different 
•cognitive', 'rationalist*, or 'eclectic' approaches are being 
recommended v;lth varying degrees of authority and persuasiveness 
(see Rivers, 1968; Jakobovits, 1970; Lugton, 1971; Chastain, 1971; 
Diller, 1971; Allen an<i Campbell, 1972; PoUtzer and Politzer, 1972)* 
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Jordanian English teachers ought by all means to be aware of this 
fernient of new and conflicting ideas regarding methodology^ but it is 
perhaps just as well that they are not yet committed with regard to the 
issues involved. Until the current situation has been considerably 
clarified, those in the Ministry of Education who are responsible for 
EngUsh instrucUon would probably be well advised to maintain their 
present non-committal attitude toward methodology. This seems to 
be a time for pragmatic flexibility, for trying to find out what works 
best, rather than for rigid adherence to any one set of methodological 
tenets » 

If there is one over-all weakTCSS in these programs of study that 
strikes us most forcibly, it is that the demands they make on students 
tend to be very light . This appears to be true at all the levels of 
language and with regard to all four basic language skills. It has been 
noted that the phonology of English, including its patterns of intonation 
and stress, are nowhere presented to students in a systematic, 
analytical way* Grammatical structures are covered systematically, 
but the number of them that students are expected to master is 
surprisingly small in the earUer grades. In view of the simplified 
nature of all the reading material included in the currently prescribed 
texts, it seems clear that most students graduate from secondary 
school without ever halving come in contact with hundreds of the more 
complicated structures that characterize natural expository prose 
written for educated adults. Expectations with regard to the number 
of vocabulary items students will learn and the amount of culture of 
English-speaking countries they will become familiar with appear to 
be even lower. The basic skill to which most attention is paid is 
reading, yet students may come to the end ot their program in English 
having read no more than 1, 000 pyages in eight years and having read 
nothing solely for the pleasure and information that can be derived 
from reading. Little writing is required beyond the pre-composition 
level. The official aims of instruction include development of the oral 
skills of understanding and speaking, but examinations do not attempt 
to measure these skills, and because of the emphasis on reading it 
must be hard for students to feel that teachers^ expectations with 
regard to speaking and understanding are really very high (see 
Chapter I, Pg, 4). 

We believe, then, that the authors of the secondary curriculum 
guide are fully justified in requiring that more advanced and chal* 
longing reading material be incorporated in the new textbooks. In 
fact, this willingness to expect more of students could well be ex- 
tended to other skills and grade levels. Students do rise to challenges, 
aiul it has been abundantly demonstrated that low expectations can 
become a self-fulfilling profAecy, 
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A second pervasive weakness is the lack of a well thought'out, con * 
sistent policy with regard to the subject ntatter that students are asked 
to read and talk about. As has been pointed out, the primary-pre- 
paratory guide refers hardly at all to content; its authors seem to have 
been much more concerned with the linguistic elements to be tuaght 
than with the ideas to be dealt with. Much of the subject matter of the 
corresponding textbooks is unnecessarily trivial, and it is difficult to 
see how any of it could contribute substantially to the achievement of 
such important general educational goals as increased understanding 
of one's surroundings, better health habits, or more worthwhile use 
of leisure time. 

Those who prepared the secondary guide may have had this weakness 
in mind when they declared content to be a matter of prime importance 
and Insisted that even the themes dealt with in language drills should 
be judiciously chosen. But the guide goes on to specify only that 
particular attention should be paid to topics bearing on Arab culture, 
history, society, and institutions. Should this insistence on the 
importance of content not also provide a reason for believing that a 
degree of differentiation would be desirable in the materials read by 
literary and scientific students? In this respect the cxurent texts soon 
to be abandoned actually go further than the new series of textbooks 
will go: the Oxford Secondary English Course for Jordan will 
apparenUy include no material to be read by scientific students only. 

The last weakness that seems general enough to be singled out for 
special comment here is shared by language programs In so many 
other countries as to be almost predictable. It is the extent to which 
the official examination system has been allowed to influence the 
content and methods of instruction. That the Ministry of Education is 
aware of the problem is evidenced by the declaration in the secondary 
guide that examinations are not an end in themselves and should never 
be allowed to determine the aims of the course. The authors of that 
exhortation would probably agree, however, that under present 
circumstances it is the expression of an ideal to be sought after 
rather than the statement of an actual achievement. 

There is much obvious evidence that the problem is as yet far from 
having been solved. Though every available f emulation of objectives 
states that all four of the basic language skill are to be developed, It 
is clear that much more attention is paid to reading and writing than 
to listening and speaking, which latter the examinations make no 
attempt to measure directly (see Chapter I, Pg. 1, and Pg. 4). 
Extensive outside reading is not easy to evaluate by examination, and 
apparently almost none of it is done in the public schools. The fact 
that the guides recommend that informal communicative activities be 
carried on only outside of class hours is probably attributable largely 
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to the inability of teachers and students to envisage this type of activity 
as suitable preparation for the oncoming C. S. E. 

It would seem that a solution of the problem might be sought in at 
least two different ways: (1) changes in the type of examination given, 
and (2) changes in the method of determining whether or not students 
have completed their work successfully. If sub-tests for which no 
direct clasjroom preparation was possible but which measured aspects 
of the examinees' ability to understand spoken English were included 
in the official examinations, ti;en teachers might feel justified in calling 
for more spontaneous oral work in their classes; true-false questions 
on an unfamiliar passage read aloud or the use of a tape-recorder to 
dictate unfamiliar passages for students to write out might serve the 
purpose. Among specialists in language testing is much current 
interest in 'cloze tests' as a way of measuring general language skiUs 
such as those developed by communicative activities (see Oiler and 
Inal, 1971) • The alternative (or additional) approach might involve 
such measures as allowing teachers to rank the students in their own 
classes^say. from 1 to 40 if there were 40 students in a class— and 
then converting each student's ranking by a suitable formula Into a 
part-score that would be added to his score on the final examination. 
It should not be difficult for teachers to take extensive outside readings 
for example, into consideration in determining the rank- order of their 
students. 

In concluding, we offer a number of recommendations based on 
specific points discussed in the previous Sections of the Chapter. 

1. That adequate guides for the secondary industrial and 
agricultural curricula be provided at the earliest possible 
date, and tliat all curriculum guides be updated as often as 
may be feasible, (The guides could become one of the most 
eff**ctive means of upgrading English instruction. ) 

2. That the programs of study for literary, scientific, commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural students should include reading 
material of two distinct types: (a) a central core of material to 

be read intensively by all students in common, and (b) particularly 
relevant supplementary material for each of the five groups of 
students, which would be read by each group alone, (There are 
increasingly strong reasons for believing that the vocabulary 
and even the structure of one special-purpose variety of English 
differ from those of English used for some other purpose. 
•Relevance' seems to be very highly valued by most of today's 
youth.) 

3# That future ciu^riculum guides should specify the minimum 
number of pages to be read by studet«. each year^ the level of 
difficulty at which they should be able to read, and the speed 
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with which they should be able to read silently with a given 
degree of corr*prehension. (As a means of making the 
programs more challenging and avoiding the inconsistencies 
and retrogressions from one grade to the next which occur 
within the present courses of study. ) 

4. That any new instructional materials to be chosen or prepared 
should be of such a nature as to contribute significantly and 
directly to the achievement of the non-linguistic objectives 

of English instruction and the general objectives of education 
In Jordan at each grade level, (Much of the current material 
seems to be related only to short-range linguistic objectives.) 

5. That a systematic effort be made to improve the pronunciation 
of students at all instructional levels, but especially during 
the secondary cycle. This effort might involve the provision 
of superior recorded models for imitation, of reading passages 
with stress and intonation markings, of various types of 
phonetic drills, or even a limited amount of information about 
the sound system of English formulated in non-technical 
language. (As present the only systematic approach to 
pronunciation is made in Grade 5, the level at which students 
are least capable of profiting by analytical instruction. ) 

6. That first drafts of all new versions of textbooks be carefully 
checked in order to insure that the sections on grammatical 
structure deal only with functional aspects of grammar, provide 
sufficient drill material on each structure to enable students 

to acquire an active mastery of it, and state the grammatical 
principles involved succinctly and accurately. (None of the 
present textbooks entirely fulfills these three criteria. ) 

7. That the data on language use provided by this Survey be 
examined with care for the information it gives regarding the 
specific skills in English that graduates of the Jordanian schools 
have need of, and that this information be taken into account in 
determining the priority to be assigned to the teaching of each 
skill. (It may well be that a disproportionate amount of class- 
room time is now devoted to analyzing reading texts. ) 

8. That no complete curriculum in English should fail to provide 
students with a moderate a -nount of unsimplified reading 
material written in the lang\iage normally used by educated 
adults to express themselves in print. (See Lugton, 1971, 

pp. 191-230). 

9. That the Ministry of Education Initiate a strenuous effort to 
eliminate the obstacles that now stand in the way of requiring 
all students to complete a substantial amount of extensive 
reading outside of class. (See Allen and Campbell, 1972, 

pp. 178-184.) 
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10. That no complete curriculum in English should fail to provide 
students with an appropriate amount of experience in writing 
which serves a real communicative purpose or fills a real need 
and in the preparation of original full-length compositions. 

(It appears that at present the writing done by students hardly 
ever goes beyond the modification of model paragraphs that 
have no real communicative function, ) 

11. That plans for encouraging the greater use of teaching aids 
might well center around increasing the availability of transistor 
radios and individual tape*- recorders and exploring the many and 
varied instructional advantages that can be derived from such 
relatively inexpensive equipment. <A great opportunity will be 
missed if various types of professionally recorded tapes are not 
prepared as an integral part of the Oxford Secondary English 
Course for Jordan, With a single tape-recorder at his disposal^ 
a teacher can enable his students to enjoy most of the benefits 
that can be derived from a full-scale language laboratory,) 

12. That the great value of informal communicative activities not 
directly related to the textbooks be recognized in future 
curriculum guides and that teachers be urged to provide their 
students with such experiences both inside and outside of class. 
(Students are unlikely to begin using English spontaneously after 
graduation if they have rarely so used it earlier, ) 

13. That attempts of two types be made to discourage the practice 
of allowing examinations to determine the nature of instruction: 
the incliision in the examinations of sub-tests for which no direct 
classroom preparation is possible, and experimentation with 
ways of taking students' performance both in the classroom and 
on examinations into consideration for promotion and graduation^ 
(Fortunately^ the Jordanian public schools are no longer 
dependent on external examiners. ) 

14. That the lists of recommended professional readings for teachers 
be omitted from future curriculum guides and be replaced by 
separately printed or mimeographed lists that would be updated 
and distributed to leachers annually. (Outside agencies 
interested in strengthening English instruction within a country 
are often open to well thought-out requests for assistance in the 
form of professional books for school libraries, radios^ and 
tape-recorders. ) 

15. That the Ministry of Education call on the University of Jordan 
and any eventual Training College for Teachers of English for 
aid in gathering much needed information about common errors 
in Jordanian English (a practical alternative approach to 
contrastive analysis), the abilities measured by various types 
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of examination questions, the particular interests of students 
of different ages, the specific reading and writing skills needed 
by university students, and other questions of special relevance 
to the development of the national programs of English 
instruction. (The day may be near when the University of 
Jordan will wish to consider establishing a post-graduate course 
of study that would prepare TESL specialists capable of carrying 
out research as well as training teachers of English.) 



NOTES 

1. We have been informed that, as from 1969/1970, National English 
Television programs have been used in Grades 10 and 11 and 
English by Radio programs in Grades 6, 9 and U. 

2. As from 1972/73, New Living English for Jordan Books 4 and 5 
have beeii introduced. 
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As the moat Important Implementer of the Government's English- 
language policy, the English teacher Is a central figure to this Survey, 
and it is therefore essential to describe In some detail the situation, 
background, and tralm.^g of the teacher of English in Jordan. Like 
many other countries of the world, Jordan has experienced rapid 
growth In its educational system and now offers educational oppor- 
tunities to a large number of its young cttlzens. A system which has 
undergone such rapid change in both policy and size always carries 
with it the remnants of an older policy, both In the types of stuc.ents 
it produces and the typos of teachers It retains, and It is to eome of 
these Issues that this Chapter addresses Itself. 

NEED FOR AND SUPPLY OF ENGLISH SPECIALISTS 
— In this chapter we attempt to ciescrlbe the dimensions of present 
need for trained specialists according to current qualifying standards. 
In so doing, we have necessarily attempted to ascertain the present 
supply of officially qualified teachers. Training programs of both 
a prf -service and In-servlce nature are described. An effort was 
made to poll unqualified teachers as to their teaching situations, 
educational background and attitudes toward their profession, and the 
results of this limited survey are also described. Certain active 
proposals with implications for teacher training and certification are 
presently before the Government; we have Included as many of these 
as possible In order to show their relevance in our opinion to the 
basic task at hand. 
1. Who is an English Specialist? 

Who is presentiy officially qualified to teach EngUsh In Jorden? 
The Law of Education of 1964 answers this question in some detail, 
and we here excerpt the portions o* the law dealing with the 
qualification of compulnory and secondary-cycle teachers: 

"Compulsory Cycle: A qualified teacher in the compulsory cycle 
Is one woo has satisfactorily completed the Public Secondary 
Education Certificate (Tawjlhl) and has attended two years in a post- 
secondary Institute for teachers which has Included professional 
education courses general education courses, and a specialization. 

Secondary Cycle: A teacher in the secondary cycle is certified 
as a qualified teacher when he has completed a B. A. degree or its 
equivalent and a one year professional education course or its 
equivalent in in-service training in education and psychology (Al- 
Bukharl, p. 27)." 
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The 1970 Supply of Qualified English Specialists 

Referring to an earlier study of the teachers presently working in 
the sj'Stem who consider themselves English specialistSi Table 4 
indicates that in 1070 there were approxinmtely 739 such teachers in 
the compulsory cycle. At the secondary level, the number was 161. 
These figures include both public and private schools. Of those in 
the compulsory cycle, 294 were officially qualified by virtue of being 
graduates of a teacher-training institute, and 183 had completed 
university or other post-secondary training, though it is unclear from 
these figures if they were technically qualified by having completed 
the required courses in education and psychology stipulated by the 
1964 Law. It is also unclear whether those qualified persons who 
consider themselves English specialists have in fact completed their 
training with a specialization in E^iglish or whether they are simply 
fulfilling this role for the school in which they teach. It is quite 
con':eivable that some of these persons are qualified in some other 
specialization such as science, mathematics, or Arabic. For the 
purposes of this Survey we are assuming that persons considering 
themselves English specialists who have finished a teacher-training 
institute are qualified English-language specialists in the compulsory 
cycle. For secondary-cycle teachers, qualification is dependent on a 
B. A. degree and a special cotirse of study in education and psychology. 
We were unable to ascertain how many of the secondary-school 
teachers with a B. A. had also satisfactorily completed this special 
course. Our data on omcially qualified secondary school teachers 
are therefore incomplete. 

The Demand for Specialists in the Compulsory Cycle 

Table 5 assumes that all English classes in the compulsory cycle In 
the Kingdom are to be covered by English Specialists. These figures 
are for Ministry of Education schools only. We realize that in practice 
it is unrealistic to think that such comprehensive coverage would be 
possible, but as an illustration of the dimensions of t.ie need, we find 
it a useful index. By multiplying the number of classes in each year 
of the compulsory cycle by the number of periods of English required 
and dividing by the full-time load of one teacher, a figure of minimum 
need is derived which assumes that all English specialists teach full- 
time in their English speciaHzation (e. g. , for Primary 5: 761 x 6 « 
4566 f 30 « 152). This formula indicates that the 1968-69 requirements 
for rnglish specialists in Ministry of Education schools were 589. 
The 1970 supply of qualified specialists, taken from figures in Table 
4, was 294 in both private and Government schools. Allowing for an 
increased enrollment be' < 1968 and 1970 and also allowing for ttie 
foot that some specialists iticluded in the 1970 figures were not 
teaching in Government schools, the net figure of need would have 
been somewhat over 300 teachers. 
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Two tables presented in a recently published study on the Jordan 
School Building Development Program are of special relevance to the 
problem of making maximum use of the English specialists' time. 



Table 6 

Ministry of Education Schools (East Bank), by 
Enrollment Size, Rural or Urban, 1968-1969 



Group Size 


Urban 


Rurat 


■ ¥otal 


500 or More 


1^ 


- ii ' ■ 


■ 6S ' " 


400 to 499 


38 


18 


56 


300 to 399 


75 


43 


118 


200 to 299 


47 


64 


111 


100 to 199 


23 


149 


172 


99 and Less 


29 


400 


429 


Total 


284 


695 


§79 



Taken from Table KVm, Jordan School Building Development 
Program , Section Four, p. 36. 



Table 7 

Ministry of Education Schools (East Bank), 
by Cycle and Location, 1968-1969 



Grades 


tlrban 


Rural 


Total 


1-6 


184 


3§6 


580 


1-9 


36 


274 


310 


1 -12 


12 


13 


25 


7- 9 


20 


2 


22 


7-12 


14 


10 


24 


10- 12 


18 


m 


18 


Total 


284 


695 


979 



Taken from Table XVm, Jordan School Building Development 
Program , Section Four, p. 37. 
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It becomes abundantly clear from reading these tables that Jordanian 
schools can be typified as being rural and small. Table 7 indicates 
that of the total of 979 Ministry of Education Bast Bank schools in 
1968-1969. 695 or roughly 70% were rural. Of these rural schools over 
half enrolled less than 100 pupils and almost 80% enrolled less than 
200 pupils. For the purposes of this Survey we are assuming that 
many Jordanian schools, especially at the lower levels, are single- 
stream (i. e. . they do not have more than one elas» for each grade). 
In single- stream primary schools it is impossible to have more than 
12 periods per week devoted to English classes, six in Primary Five 
and six in Primary Si.^c. The English specialist teaching at the primary 
level must necessarily teach other subjects in order to fill out his 
timetable. Xf every single-stream primary school in the Kingdom 
were to have one English specialist to cover the 12 periods available, 
the need for English specialists at that level alone would be con- 
siderably greater than our earlier calculations suggest. We there- 
fore assume that a realistic figure of actual need would fall some- 
where between the 589 who are presently teaching English in the com- 
pulsory cycle as specialists and the total number of compulsory cycle 
schools. From Table 7 we see that this total number would be slightly 
over 900. 

In a single-stream preparatory school, an English specialist has the 
opportunity to teach 18 English periods per week, and Table 7 indicates 
that roughly onc'^hird of the schools in the compulsory cycle include 
the first nine years of schooling, a situation which would allow a 
specialist to teach thirty periods of English per week. For the 
immediate future, then, it seems to us that the Government might 
consider the following placement patterns for qualified English 
specialists in the compulsory cycle, thus enabling placement of English 
specialists in school situations which are likely to make maximum 
use of their time. 

1. Available qualified English specialists should be placed first 

in schools which have combined primary and preparatory levels, 
thus enabling a teacher to fill his full-time load with English 
classes. 

2. Available qualified English specialists should be next placed in 
preparatory schools with more than one stream, again enabling 
the specialist to fill his timetable with English classes. 

3. Available qualified English specialists should be next placed in 
primary schools with more than one stream, enabling the 
specialist to come nearer to filling his timetable than in 

single-stream primary schools. 

4. Last priority should go to single-stream primary schools, where 
the specialist is least likely to fill his timetable in teaching his 
specialty. 
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8. The Demand for Specialists in the Secondary Cycle 

At the secondary level, as explained in Chapter n, thero are a 
variety of different types of schools. A review of these schools and a 
count of the classes in them was made by personnel of the Curricula 
and Textbooks Division of the Ministry of Education. The table below 
indicates the number of classes in each type of school in 1971-72. 



Table 8 

Number and Type of Ministry of Education 
Secondary School Classes in Jordan, 1971-1972 





Aca(^emic 


Commercial 




Secondary 


243 


17 


11 


4 


First 






6 




Secondary 


Arts a42) 


13 


2 


Second 


Science <72) 




6 




Secondary 


Arts (89) 


14 


14 


4 


Third 


Science (53) 









There are an additional 250 classes at the secondary level which 
are administered by private concerns, the Ministry of Defense and the 
Ministry of Health, though we have not included these in our 
calculations on the dimensions of need. 

If we apply the same basic formula at the secondary level as we 
applied in the compulsory cycle, for all Ministry of Education sec- 
ondary schools, the need for qualified specialists to teach English 
language would be approximately 175. From the 1970 figures found in 
Table 4, we can see that in both public and private schools there were 
98 who held the B. A, degree or beyond. Of these, it is not known how 
many had attended special courses in education and psychology to 
become officially qualified. And it is not likely that all of the 98 were 
holders of the B. A. in English. At the secondary level, then, we find 
a similar problem to that of the compulsory cycle, that of too few 
qualified teachers to cover the English classes. We would recommend 
that the Government entertain a similar placement schedule to that 
suggested for the compulsory cycle to assure that maximum use is 
made of those who have a qualification in English language. This may 
be somewhat simpler at the secondary level because there are 
relatively few secondary schools, and the burden of administering a 
placement scheme would therefore be considerably lessened. 
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SOURCES AND TRAININO OF SPECIALISTS 

There are now three main auppUers of officially qualified specialists 
in Jordan, the four teacher-training institutes, the Department of 
English at the University of Jordan, and the Certification and In- 
Service Teacher Training Institute (CITTI). The teacher-training 
institutes are located in Amman, Hawwara and AJloun. The Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Jordan is also located in Amman. 
The CITTI program is headquartered in Amman and has a series of 
aubcenters in other districts. Table 9 below, compiled by the 
Curricula and Textbooks Division of the Ministry of Education, 
summarizes the number of qualified teachers who will be graduating 
from these various institutions over the coming eight years. 

Table 9 

Projected English Graduates of Qualifying Ihstittttions 

1973-1980 





Teacher-Training 
Institutes 


University 
of Jordan 


1973 


90 


30 


45 


1974 


140 


60 


45 


1975 


140 


90 


45 


1976 


140 


90 


100 


1977 


140 


90 


100 


1978 


140 


90 


100 


1979 


140 


90 


100 


1980 


140 


90 


100 




1070 


630 


635 



The indication of new supplies of English specialists in the next 
eight years is indeed a good omen for the teaching of English* There 
will be 1700 new English specialists for the compulsory cycle and 635 
for the secondary cycles These figures do not take into account 
normal attrition rates or delegation to other countries so they in f^ct 
are not *net* figures of the gain to the systems It is interesting 
however to study an additional table which indicates the pattern of 
retention of newly-trained teachers in the system over the past seven 
years* 
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Table 10 

Retention in the System of Newly-Qraduated 
English Specialists from Teacher- Training Institutes 



Year of 
Graduation 


Number of English 
Specialists Graduating 
in Jordan 


Number Working 
in the System 




1966 


27 


18 


67 


1967 


63 


37 


59 


1968 


55 


36 


65 


1969 


32 


19 


59 


1970 


53 


33 


100 


1971 


40 


44 


110 


1972 


92 


93 


lOOf 




362 


300 





Compiled by the Curricula and Textbooks Division of the Ministry 
of Education from Official Government Registers 



The data which are shown in Table 10 indicate that over the past 
seven years the retention of new graduates has risen to 100%. The 
percentages above 100 might be explained by the fact that some newly- 
graduated trainees may have come from abroad. The high percent- 
ages in more recent years might be interpreted to mean that new 
graduates work in Jordan for a few years before taking other jobs, 
either out of the school system or in another country. In fact this is 
normally required by law. We have therefore chosen to use the 
retention figures of those qualified graduates in the mid-sixties as 
most realistic for the purposes of this Survey. This would mean that 
approximately 1000 of the 1700 projected graduates in Table 10 would 
remain teaching in the compulsory cycle over a relatively long period 
of time. 
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When we compare this with the expected need, as expressed in 
Table 3 above, it becomes apparent that the present rate of output of 
qualified CngUsh specialists In the compulsory cycle should be 
sufficient once fho current gap is filled. The inunediate need is being 
rapidly filled at the rate of 120 per year in 1973. From then onwards 
to 1980 the annual flow of qualified specialists wiU be near 200. The 
expected increase in new graduates from a 1971-72 high of 92 is a 
favorable indication of both concern for the need and plans for a 
solution to the problem. 

Table 9 shows that there will be approximately 45 graduates of the 
Department of English each year for the three years between 1973 and 
1975 and approximately 100 each year for the following five years. 
What percentage of these graduates become teachers in the system 
cannot be precisely determined at this point. Table 4 indicates that 
98 of the 161 English teachers at the secondary level held at least the 
B. A. degree. A review by the Curricula and Textbooks Division of 
the Ministry of Education, talcen from official Government records, 
indicates that there were 143 who held the B. A. or M. A. in English 
working in the system in 1972. The increase of over 40 graduates 
holding a 6. A. qualification or beyond wculd indicate a high rate of 
retention of English gradxiates at this levjl. A further corroboration 
of this number was found when we looked at records in the Ministry 
of Education which indicate that there are 145 teachers of English 
wh'' receive a scarcity allowance of 30% of their salary, though this 
number includes some who are working in the Ministry of Education 
in other than teaching posts. This scarcity allowance is given to 
teachers who hold a B. A. degree in English, and it is intended as an 
incentive to keep teachers working in Jordan. Again, given the 
apparent high rate of retention in the system of new English graduates 
from the University it appears that future supplies of English teachers 
at the secondary level will considerably reduce the need which exists 
there. 

Pre»»training Programs for English Specialtstst The Compulsory Cycle 

The training program for English specialists in the four teacher- 
training institutes is presently summarized in a seven-page document 
which has been produced by the Curricula and Te:ictbooks Division of 
the Ministry of Education. This document is an unofficial guide to the 
institutes, and it is to be officially adopted in the near future. We are 
told that all four institutes are now following these suggestions. 

Table 11 indicates that the two-year course followed in the teacher- 
training institutes is organized on a four-semester basis, the first 
being a general course followed' by all new trainees. Selection to the 
institute requires that a student has satisfactorily passed the Tawjihi 
examination, though it is not known to us just what score or percentile 
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is required for en^ry. The members of this Survey team havo been 
told that trainees of the institutes are generally taken from those who 
have not had stifficiently high scores to secure a university place. The 
trainee of the institute, then, generally has chosen the institute as his 
second priority for post«secondary education. 

During the first semester all arts trainees take four credit honvH in 
English language, two credit hours in Arabic language, one-half credit 
hour In physical education, one credit hour in art education, and two 
credit haxirs in Islamic culture. They also take five credit hours in 
math and science and four credit hours in introductory courses in 
education and general psychology. Two additional credit hours are 
taken in arts specialization. Female traiiiees are expected to take 
tin additional two credit hours in home economics. The total first- 
semester load is therefore 20-1/2 credit hours for boys and 22-1/2 
for girls. 

The four-hour weekly English course in the first semester is made 
up of two hours of language work, one hour of comprehension and one 
hour of writing skills. At the end of the first semester, selection of 
arts students into their various specializations takes place. Selection 
of English specialists is based on their general performance in English 
language during the first semester, their English score on the Tawjihi 
and the personal appraisal of their English tutor. 

I>uring the second semester, the English specialist undergoes a 
second four-hour course in English language comprising two hours of 
language, one hour of reading and comprehension and one hour of 
writing skills. An additional six-hour course given in the second 
semester is devoted to study of the "language textbooks prescribed." 
It is unclear to us which textbooks are intended, the New Living English 
for Jordan series or the Longman's series. New Concept English. 
During each of the third and fourth semesters, the students are 
expected to undergo six-hour courses of English study, five hours of 
which are devoted to textbook study and one to the methods of teaching. 

The Longman's series. New Concept English, a four-unit set which 
the publisher claims "leads the adult and secondary-school student who 
is an absolute beginner to fluent English . . . ." is used by all arts 
trainees. The curriculum calls for an English specialist to complete 
this series through the first half of Book III by the end of his two year 
course, Jn addition, he is expected to do 'broad reading' on his own 
time during the first year. This includes eleven selections from the 
Longman's Structural Readers Series which comprise short stories, 
plays and novels. During the second year, two further selections 
froxn this series are to be read, though these selections are covered 
in class time. We find it puzzling that the pattern for broad reading 
would change in the second year. 
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The English speciaUst, during his last three semesters, takes six 
additional hours of Arabic Language, required physicca education, art 
education and Xslan&ic culture of six and one half credit hours. In 
addition, four credit hours of a cottrse called "Arab Homeland^*, two 
in community developmem, and two in general science are undertaken. 
Professional education'courses in the last three semesters include 
four in developmental and educational psychology, one in methodology, 
two tn teaching aids, five in teacher training, four in special methods 
and three in currict^lum. 

This two-year course, then, offers the English specialist ample 
opportunity to become familiar with the broad outlines and principles 
that will assist him as a teacher. It appears to us, however, that an 
inherent weakness in the program is the lack of time devoted to 
English language. 

The general aims for the training of English specialists are stated 
on page one of the guide mentioned above. The Ministry expects the 
graduating specialist to be able to; 

1. Understand spoken English of normal conversational speed and 
content. 

2. Speak English with reasonable fluency; with accuracy as fitr 
as the basic structures of the language are concerned 
(especially all the structures of the New Living EngUsh for 
Jordan) with acceptable pronunciation, particularly with regard 
to the phoneme structure of English and to stress. 

3. Read English with reasonable speed and comprehension. 

4. Write English of a non-technical nature, with accuracy and in 
legible handwriting. 

The specific objectives for the English specialists are summarised 
on pages one and two as follows: 

1. Oral comprehension - The TTX graduate must be able to 
discriminate between all the phonemes of Southern Standard 
English utterances of a conversational nature. 

2. Oral Expression - The TTI English specialist is expected to 
speak English of a non-technical nature with aceiuracy and 
acceptable pronunciation. He should also be able to provide 
a good oral reading model. 

3. Reading - The new graduate English specialist is expected to 
read at least 350 words per minute with at least B(yft 
comprehension. 

4. Writing - The TTI graduate English specialist must be able to 
write in a legible cursive script with correct punctuation, a high 
standard of grammatical accuracy and a logical progression of 
ideas. 
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Other skills which should be learned by the English specialist include 
the correct use of a dictionary, including familiarity with phonetic 
scripts and either guides to pronunciation. Correct use of a library is 
&lso noted as an important skill. Note-taking and broad reading, with 
special reference to theie two skills in giving the English specialist 
access to works in his field, are also included as important targets in 
the two-year course. 

The methods section of the guide indicates that the Ministry wishes 
all to become practitioners of tho aural-oral method, though* as is 
noted elsewhere in this Survey, the actual teaching materials which 
the specialist <s to use do not follow this orthodoxy in its strictest 
sense. 

The guide states on page two that the specialist should be trained in 
"the* principles of the aural-oral method'\ which is typified as follows: 

a. The importance of placing the language skills in logical order, 

i. e. , listening, speaking, reading and writing. 

b. The importance of habit formation, especially in the eay*ly years, 
with particular reference to; 

i. Aural discrimination; . 

ii. Pronunciation (especially of those sounds affected by 
mother-tongue interference); 

iii. Structure recognition and comprehension; 

iv. Structure formation; 

V. Reading skills with emphasis on speed and ^comprehension; 
vi. Writing skills with emphasis on penmanship and correct 
structure formation. 
The second major section on methodology, on page three of the 
guide, is called Application of the Aural-Oral Method", and the first 
part is well worth quoting in full: 

The primary importance of training pupils to listen and to speak 
before attempting to teach them to read and write. This implies 
a certain sequence in the teaching method: i. e. , e v ery new word 
or structure must be heard before it is spoken and must be 
spoken before it is read or written, (underlining ours) 

It s^ems^tc us that this particular expression of orthodoxy is no 
longer as indisputable as it seemed at one time^ and that the curriculum 
might be somew/iat weakened by such a definite statement on the 
teaching method. As mentioned elsewhere in this Survey in view of 
the weakness of the spoken English of teachers in the compulsory cycle, 
a strict adherence to this method might in fact not be in the best long- 
term interests of the pupil and his teacher. 

The guide furthftr details on page three *' methods of inculcating 
sound language habits'* which entail daily practice on sound 
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discrimination and structute drill for both recognition and formation. 
Specifically the guide mentions that the specialist should be taught 
techniques such as "dramatization, contextuaLzation. use of situation 
techniques, pattern practices, substitution drills and substitution 
tables." Techniques for the teaching of reading are also listed, and 
they include the use of flash cards, model oral reading, silent reading, 
comprehension questions and eye movement. Writing skills in the 
early stages are to emphasize penmanship, correct practice in shape 
formation, and correct hand movement. In later stages various 
techniques of pre-composition — dictation, slot filling, question 
answering, summarizing — are prescribed. 

A very helpful proposal, which we endorse, has been made by Miss 
Salma Jayyusi. Head of the English Section of the Curriculum 
Directorate. Ministry of Education. This proposal -> a plan for a 
training college for teachers of English — appears as Appendix B. We 
think it deserves full and serious attention from Government leaders. 
Miss Jayyusi identifies two important weaknesses in the present 
system — an erratic pattern in the anrual flow of English specialist 
graduates and insufficient English-language training in the syllabus. 
The plan would separate English specialists from others and train 
them in a special institution Furthermore. English would be used as 
the medium of instruction for almost all subjects. It is this latter 
feature which we feel represents the greatest opportunity for the 
student to learn English. There is strong evidence (Lambert and 
Tucker. 1972) to suggest that a student learns the language best when 
he studies other subjects through the target lan^ge medium, a point 
which Miss Jayyusi strongly and correctly puts forth. 

The proposal further states that there would be an emphasis on 
language training, both in the classroom and in the language laboratory. 
Time would also be given to "basic insights into phonology, linguistics 
and comparative Arabic-English studies." A further advantage is 
presented when Miss Jayyusi suggests that "... the daily life and 
routine of the Institute, its social life and activities, and all co- 
curricular fimctions would be conducted as far as possible in English." 
The proposed institute would be co-educational, and the location would 
be in Amman, thus enabling more flexible and better quality staffing 
and better library facilities. Miss Jayyusi points to certain advantages 
in staffing, claiming that less staff would be required than at present. 
The intake would be between 120-200 students per year, slightly less 
than present projections indicated in Table 9. 

Miss Jayyusi points out that the Institute could eventually become a 
resource for English language teaching and research for the entire 
country, sendng a variety of important functions other than that of 
training. We strongly concur on this point, and we feel that better 
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incoming students could be attracted with the development of such a 
training and research institute. This leads us to ask questions which 
were not answered in Miss Jayyusi's proposal. Where will the 
students come from? How will they be selected? When will they be 
selected? As they finish secondary school or at the end of their first 
semester in another teacher-training institute? 

We suggest thatp if such an English- medium institute is organised 
in Jordan, it would be best to select students at the end of their 
secondary schooling, after they have successfully completed the 
Tawjihi. Selection might be based not solely on Tawjihi English 
scores, but, among other considerations, on a language apptitude 
examination which would be devised especially for the institute. 
A ftu^ther testing instrument would be an English-language proficiency 
examination which would be devised along different lines from those 
of the Tawjihi. These two instruments would help select students on 
the basis of their present language ability as well as innate linguistic 
capacity, thus enabling the institute to select those who may not have 
had an opportunity to learn English better because of a peculiarity in 
their envlromnent, location or school situation. 

The implementation of Miss Jayyusi's proposal would substantially 
change the nature of the existing English departments in teacher* 
training institutes. These departments, in addition to their job of 
training specialists, are also responsible for the service course for 
non- specialists. The need to maintain this service course at a high 
level of quality should be kept in mind when considering Miss Jaaryusi's 
proposal. 

Until such a college can be organized there are several measures 
which would incorporate the important considerations in Miss Jayyusi*s 
proposal while maintaining a strong English Department at each of the 
existing teacher ^training institutes. If English specialists, selected 
after the first semester in a teacher-training institute, could be given 
an intensive summer course in English language which would be 
followed by a standardized proficiency examination, there would be 
greater likelihood of establishing a higher language proficiency among 
English specialists. The purposes of the proficiency exam would be 
to aid final selection of specialists and to plan the remaining language 
program in the last training year. The use of English as a medium of 
instruction for all courses taken by the English specialist could still 
be accomplished by making this official policy for the English Depart- 
ments of the various teacher-training institutes. The combination of 
an intensive course of English in the summer after selection and the 
use of English as a medium of instruction within the English Depart- 
ments could help the Government succeed in its desire to create a 
higher proficiency in English language for the English specialist. 
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If a way could be found to select the English specialist at the end of 
his secondary schooling it would allow the additional semester for 
intensive language instruction and would perhaps avoid the necessity 
of summer intensive program. This would involve some use of the 
Tawjihi scores as well as the administration of both a proficiency test 
and a language aptitude test in the summer after secondary school 
completion. Carrying out this suggestion would entail, of course, a 
complete restructuring of the curriculum fo;* English specialists in the 
teacher-training institutes, but might facilitate their acquisition of a 
higher competence in English language. The use of English as a 
medium of instruction by only the English specialists would require 
that they be separated from the other students in tho institutes, thus 
causing a somewhat less efficient use of the periods presently devoted 
to core courses in psychology and education which are taught in Arabic. 

IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

The Certification and In-Service Teacher Training Institute (CITTI) 
was established in 1971 to " . . . improve the quality of education in 
Jordan through the establishment of a project designed to raise the 
academic and professional qualifications of teachers in the compulsory 
cycle." (Campbell, et. al. , page 5). CITTI graduates, then, are 
given a certificate which is equivalent to that of the teacher-training 
institutes, thus providing the unqualified teacher an opportunity to 
enter a formal education institution while still maintaining fUU-time 
employment. When CITli is in tall operation, in 1973, there will be 
between 90 and 100 English specialists graduating each year. The 
CITTI scheme requires a summer orientation of two weeks followed 
by a one-semester core curriculum which includes English language 
for all new trainees. At the beginning of the second semester, all 
trainees choose a specialization. The language work is carried out 
in a self-study residential format. Trainees meet under the super- 
vision of a tutor once weekly. During these contact sessions they 
review material from the previous week and new material is intro- 
duced. Each English specialist has a tape recorder for home-study 
purposes. The central CITTI headquarters in Amman is responsible 
for lesson design and writing (Campbell, et al. , pp. 5-11). 

As a model for large-scale teacher upgrading the CITTI program 
is seen as a very unique program. The close supervision and 
evaluation of the program being carried out by the Ministry of 
Education are highly commendable. The home-study program, in our 
opinion, requires especially close evaluation as it is a major depar- 
ture from normal language-teaching practice. If trainees significantly 
improve their English during the two-year program, the implications 
for both a secure CITTI program and projects which might be modeled 
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rn the CITTI program will be very f.mportant. 

The program of upgrading which is represented in CITTI is indeed 
an important development for English- language teaching in Jordan. 
Not only will CITTI be the major single supplier of qualified English 
specialists in the Kingdom but it occuru to us that the juxtaposition of 
training and probable everyday application of skills learned in training 
will assist in bringing about a more effective over^-all result* 

The 30 Englirh specialists enrolled in the CITTI program in the 
summer of 1972 were administered a questionnaire (reproduced as 
Appendix E) in English to discover their backgrounds, interests, and 
attitudes. Some of the results to this questionnaire are summarized 
as follows: 

1. All have at least a secondary-school education, a CITTI 
prerequisite; 

2. Twenty-five percent had either some university or teacher- 
training education; 

3. All had come from literary streams in secondary schools; 

4. More than half had attended other intensive courses; 

5. All were teaching in government schools; 

6. Half had been teaching between six and ten years; 40% had been 
teaching less than six years; 

7. Forty per cent are teachers at the primary stage; 

8. Forty per cent teach 28 periods or more each week; 

9. Sixty per cent teach less than 75% of their classes as English 
periods; 

10. Overwhelmingly, the English specialists also taught Arabic 
classes; 

11. All considered their reading ability in English either "good** 
or ** excellent"; 

12. All but two of the 30 considered their spoken English either 
"fair" ao) or "good" (18); 

13. Two- thirds thought their writing ability "good"; 

14. Over 80% considered their understanding of spoken English either 
"good" (23) or "excellent" (2). 

The CITTT curriculum is based on a course and credit format. The 
students are expected to cover 23 credit hours of work over four 
semesters and two summers. Language practice occupies a large 
portion of the two-year course. It represents 14 of the 23 credits. 
Four credits are devoted to teaching methodology while three credits 
are devoted to linguistics and two to phonetics. 

The language component of 14 credits includes two credits in the 
first semester, three in the second, two in the first summer with an 
emphasis on oral work, three in each of the semesters of the second 
year and one in the last summer school. The language course is 
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based entirely on the New Concept English series which is also used in 
the pre-service course. Given the unique approach being employed by 
CITTI. it is not possible for us to give opinions on the appr >priateness 
of this distribution. The fact that 14 credit hours of the 23 are devoted 
to direct language instruction strikes us as strongly justified on the 
basis that language skill is essential to the future effectiveness of the 
teacher. 

The remaining nine credit hours of the certification s^sheme for 
English specialists are distributed as follows: 
Semester IX: I credit hour of phonetics 
Semester HI: 1 credit hour of phonetics 
1 credit hour of methods 

1 credit hour of linguistics 
Semester IV: 2 credit hours of methods 

2 credit hours of lin^oiistics 
Summor HI: 1 credit hour of methods 

The phonetics course, representing two credit hours, impresses us 
as a practical approach to this subject area. Pronunciation problems 
incorporating contrastive points of probable difficulty are emphasized. 
The three credit hours in linguistics include considerations on the 
nature of language, morphology, phonetics, phonemics and syntax. 
Again, contrastive points are emphasized. 

The methodology component of four credit hours comprises con- 
siderations as to the role of the teacher, various approaches to the 
teaching of English as a foreign language, teaching of specific points 
of pronunciation, grammar, writing and reading, testing and self- 
evaluation of teaching, audio-visual materials and other classroom 
aids (Campbell, et al. . Appendix n). 

Co-curricular activities, an especially important element in a 
scheme of this nature, include the use of radio and teievision programs 
and recordings which are distributed to the trainees on a weekly basis. 
The objectives for methodology are to acquaint the trainee with modern 
techniques of language teaching, use of professional reference 
materials, the selection, production, utilization and evaluation of 
teaching aids. 

It is interesting to note that the CITTI curriculum does not advocate 
any specific method of language teaching, though English specialists 
working in the CITTI headquarters did tell us that they concentrate in 
their methods training on the New Living English for Jordan s eries 
which is used nationally in the school system. 
The University of Jordan; Department of English 

The major institution in Jordan which supplies qualified teachers of 
English for the secondary cycle is the Department of English at the 
University of Jordan. Established in 1962, the Department has 
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produced a relatively stable number of 45 to 50 graduates annually. 
The annual number of graduates is expected to rise to 100. The faculty 
has grown and diversified in recent years, and in addition to a highly 
professional staff with a strong interest in literature, there are also 
several faculty members whose primary interest is linguistics and 
language teaching. Faculty ff om the Department serve as advisors to 
the Ministry of Education, especially as regards curriculum planning^ 
and are also responsible for the service course for non-specialists 
which is offered university-wide. 

The broad involvement of the faculty in planning and implementation 
of English-language programs both for the university and the country 
as a whole is indeed an important positive factor in the future develop- 
ment of a strong and viable English-language policy in the country. 
We have included a very useful statement on teacher training as 
Appendix D which was prepared by one of the faculty of the Department. 
Dr. Mohamed Hasun Ibrahim. This paper, "The Training of English 
Teachers in Jordan", represents an excellent over-all view of teacher 
training for English specialists for the future and it offers as well 
some excellent suggestions on the role which can be uniquely played by 
the University. We refer to the document more specifically at a later 
point in this chapter, but wish to make it known that we find it a com- 
prehensive and very useful document in its entirety. 

During the recent general university changeover to a credit system, 
the Department of English took the opportunity to reorganize its 
program offerings for English specialists. Before this reorganiasation, 
it had been impossible for a student in the Department to have a Ian- . 
guage specialization. With the more structured approach offered by 
the credit system such a specialization is now possible, and it has 
taken several forms, all based on the specific fixture needs of the 
student. The course o^erings of the Department are included in this 
Survey as Appendix K. Essentially, they now make it possible for an 
undergraduate student to choose among three specializations in the 
Department language, literature and language education. 

Under the new scheme in the Department, in addition to the Univer- 
sity Faculty of Arts and ancillary requirements amounting to 48 credit 
hours, the English niajor in both language and literature must under- 
take 54 hours of Cv^^uipulsory subjects offered by the Department. 
These compulsory subjects cover both literature and language, and 
they may be found in Appendix K. Among these compulsory subjects 
are five in literature which provide a survey from the year 1370 to the 
present time. The language courses are four in number, and they 
include these courses: Language Skills, Study Skills, Pronunciation 
and Speech, and Reading and Writing. There are two required courses 
in Shakespeare and two in linguisiics. Additional course requirements 
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are criticism. Greek arid Roman Mythology, Homer to the Reformation, 
Reformation to Modern Times, and Translation of Arabic Texts. 

Tlie specialization in either language or literature is achieved 
through the choice of electlves in either language or literature (see 
Appendix J). A student choosing a literature specialization must 
undertake five courses from Schedule B. For those who wish to under- 
take a specialization in language, a selection of five courses from 
Schedule A must be made. 

For those pursuing a spec" Mzation in language and education, most 
of whom will become teacher^ A Engl5.sh in secondary schools, 33 
credit hours of University and Faculty of Arts courses are required. 
Instead of 54 hours of departmental compulsory subjects, there are 
45 hours of such requirements. These include the same courses in 
language and Uterature which are detailed above, with the exception 
of the three courses in the cultural backgrounds to literature com- 
prising Greek and Roman Mythology a»-d *he two surveys of Homer to 
Modern Times. The language-education major, then, is given a 
choice of fifteen hours of departmental electives in language and 
literature taken from Schedules A and B. He has the additional option 
of taking as electives any or all of the three courses from the cultural 
backgrounds to literature component. The language-education major 
also undertakes 33 credit hours of education and psychology courses 
offered by the Faculty of Education, thus enabling him to become 
officially certified upon the completion of his B. A. degree. 

This new program at the University is a very important step toward 
relating the training of students to their future careers. It demon- 
strates the logic of combined courses of study which include language, 
literature and linguistics and optional degree programs for under- 
graduate students. There will be great advantages for students who 
will be teachers of English language in the secondary school. It is 
our opinion that the Department could have taken no better decision to 
serve its students and the needs of the country. 

One possible rearrangement of courses which we feel could 
strengthen the preparation of the future English language teacher 
comes to mind. In the list of elective subjects which are offered to 
the language specialist there are two which we feel are essential to 
any teacher of EngUsh as a second or foreign language. At least one 
course in methodology of language teaching would be a considerable 
help to the future teacher. Since language teaching is a specialized 
skill and there are techniques which can easily be learned to benefit 
both the teacher and his future students, it occurs to us thai a meth- 
odology course might be required of all English majors because even 
the literature specialist may have some occasion to use this infor- 
mation in later years. At least, we feel that a language -teacning 
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methodology course should be required of the language specialist. A 
similar suggestion, though this would apply only to those specializing 
in language^ would be to require at least one course in the structure 
of modern English. In the present course structure, it would be 
possible for a student to choose a number of combinations of courses 
which would prevent him from taking any descriptive grammar. If a 
way could be found of altering the requirements for specialists, we 
feel that the inclusion of a course on English structure would be very 
useful. 

In-Service Training 

There are several regular in-service courses offered to unqualified 
teachers in Jordan. They are sometimes given during school holidays, 
though they are most commonly given during the summers. -Summer 
courses are from four to six weeks in duration. 

Holiday and mid-year courses may last from one day to one week. 
It was unfortunately impossible for us to obtain detailed information on 
the in-service courses traditionally offered to English specialists, 
though we were told that there is no particular sequencing pattern 
which would allow trainee teachers to group several such courses over 
a given period of time to allow a focused effort at upgrading. 

We feel that the very usefUl suggestions in this regard which are 
contained in Ibrahim* s proposal (attached as Appendix C) are well 
worth consideration for the future. Ibrahim states that "... any 
effective training program for the teachers of English must include 
two broad types of activity; (1) improving the teachers* grasp of 
English, and (2) improving the teachers* professional adequacy^' (page 
4). He then sets forth a plan for the organization of a training program 
which would help realize these goals. 

Ibrahim's first suggestion is that the Ministry offer language 
courses for those who have obtained different levels of proficiency. 
Interested teachers would be given a proficiency test which would as- 
certain the level at which they would begin their training. Those who 
have more than an adequate command of English would take courses 
in pedagogy and psychology. 

He suggests that there be three levels of English courses offered - 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced. A practicing teacher would 
be given the opportunity to undertake these courses after school hours. 
Once he had satisfactorily completed the advanced course and proven 
his ability by passing a proficiency examination, he would then be 
eligible for a second group of courses. The list of courses suggested 
in his proposal (Appendix C) includes the following: 

(1) English usage and varieties of English; 

(2) Introduction to general linguistics; 

(3) The structure (grammar) of English; 
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<4) English phonetics and phonology; 

(5) Contrastive analysis of English and Arabic; 

(6) Teaching and testing English as a second language (two courses). 
Ibrahim suggests that both sets of courses be offered during the 

summers as well as during the school year. He does not mention any 
incentive measures for trainees and we feel that some such measures 
might be considered (e.g., the sequencing of courses to lead to a 
Certificate or Diploma). 

Though the CITTI program was established to help upgrade and 
certify teachers already working in the system, it is not possible for 
CITTI to include in its program all who need such training. Since the 
Ministry does offer in-service programs in addition to CITTI, we 
would suggest that a systematic organization of those courses might be 
achieved at minimal cost to the Qovemment and with great gain to the 
teaching of English in the country. 

THE UKQUALIFIED TEACHER 

In an attempt to get some idea of the backgroimd. attitudes and 
current teaching situation of unqualified teachers who are expected to 
teach English in the compulsory cycle in Jordan, a questionnaire was 
administered in English to 146 such teachers who enrolled in a special 
summer course in August, 1972, sponsored by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. This questionnaire appears as Appendix E. The average 
age of the 146 teachers whose responses were tabulated was 25. The 
average number of years of teaching experience was slightly less than 
four. Both of these general characteristics of the group are consid- 
ered to be very Important because of the long period of service ahead 
of them. 

The breakdown of educational attainment among the group is as 
follows: 

1. Five, or slightly over 3%, had completed a Bachelor's degree; 

2. Thirty-three, or about 22%, had some university training; 

3. Seven, or about 5%, had finished a teacher-training institute, 
but had specialized in something other than English; 

4. Four, about 3%, had attended a teacher-training institute but 
had not completed their work; 

5. Eighty-four, just under 60%, had completed satisfactorily both 
secondary school and the Tawjihi examination; 

6. Three, about 2%, had completed secondary school. 

As implied above, the common characteristics of all groups were 
their youth and their average of from four to five years of teaching 
experience. When one considers the proposal for formalizing these 
in-service efforts in the manner described above, in Ibrahim's pro- 
posal, there will certainly be an appreciable return on the 
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Government's investment by focusing efforts on young experienced 
teachers, 

1. Unqualified Teachers with Secondary Education and Tawjihl 

While it was useful to have however small a sample of teachers with 
different educational attainments, for the purposes of this study, it is 
from those teachers in group five above that some detailed information 
would be most useful. Not only does this group make up the majority 
of our sample, but, from what we have been told, it is this group which 
typifies unqualified teachers as a whole and which would therefore 
certainly represent future focused upgrading efforts. 

Of the 84 respondents in our sample at this educational level 60% 
were female, an atypical phenomenon, we are told, relative to the 
teaching pr ^^ession as a whole. The average age of the entire group 
was just under 26, with only seven persons being older than 25, 
Seventy-two had been enrolled in a literary stream at the secondary 
level, and all but two wer*) native speakers of Arabic, 

The average years of teaching experience among the group, all but 
six of whom teach in government schools, was five and one half years. 
Forty-one, or about 49%, teach solely at the elementary level. Of 
these, ten, or about 12%, teach only one elementary class and the 
remainder teach English in several elementary classes, A further 
28 teachers, a third of the total, teach English in combined prepara- 
tory elementary schools. Thus, somewhat over 80% of the respondents 
in this category of our sample report that they teach English in more 
than one class, 

A ftirther point of interest is that 75% of the teachers in this portion 
of the sample report teaching a ftiU-time load of 28 periods per week 
or more. All reported teaching more than 24 hours. Of the respond* 
ents, one reported teaching more than 28 periods of English, A 
further 11 teachers, or 13%, teach between 21 and 27 periods of English 
per week. Twenty-two teachers, or 26%, teach between 14 and 20 
English periods per week, A further 30 respondents teach between 
seven and 13 periods of English per week, A trend toward filling the 
hours of the English specialist with English classes can be seen, 
though it is not possible to determine fk-om these data whether this is 
a trend set by circumstances or convenience. The questionnaire did 
not ask respondents to list the number of periods devoted to other 
subjects and therefore yields somewhat ambiguous findings since 
obviously some teachers do teach more than two subjects. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that only six respondents reported that they 
teach all subjects in one elementary class. This leads us to assume 
that there is some tendency to specialize in one or two subject areas. 
Arabic was indicated by over 40% of the respondents as the subject 
most often taught after English, Over 30% of the respondents reported 
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teaching science and mathematics. Seventeen, or just over 20%. re- 
ported teaching physical training, though this is most often a routine 
subject in the primary and preparatory cycle, with each teacher taking 
some periods in the week to supervise physical education. The re- 
maining subject periods were fairly evexdly distributed over the 
curriculum. 

The self-rated proficiency in English, question 20 of the question- 
naire, revealed that in understanding spoken English, reading and 
writing, a majority of the respondents in this portion of the sample 
felt their ability in these areas to be either "Good" or "Excellent". 
Mnety percent, 78%, and 81% reported such proficiency in the three 
respective areas. In spoken English, 9% rated themselves "Excellent*, 
49% rated themselves "Good", and 42% rated themselves "Fair". As 
has been stated earlier in this Survey, these self-rating scales are not 
necessarily meaningful in absolute terms, though they do have high 
reliability in relative terms. The respondents In this particular 
sample therefore seem to be well chosen relative to their peers, 
against whom they are rating themselves. 

Only three of the respondents reported that they felt their English 
was adequate for their needs. The remainder wished to improve their 
skills Jk the following order of prioritjr: Speaking (73%); Understanding 
(45%); Writing (38%); and Reading (35%). It is interesting to note that, 
with the exception of imderstanding and writing, the felt need for 
improvement is a mirror of their self-rated proficiency. The im^rslon 
of the skills of understanding and writing is probably a function of the 
small sample size. 

Sixty respondents reported that they attempt to improve their English 
by attending summer courses and /or by private study. Fifty-five felt 
that there were insufficient opportunities to Improve their Englidi, and 
they felt overwhelmingly that they would like to be given further courses. 

On question 25, relating to changes they would like to see in the 
number of periods allotted to English or the number of years in which 
it is taught, the results were as follows: 

1. thirty-one would adopt the status quo; 

2. nineteen would increase the number of periods of English by 
an average of eight; 

3. thirty-three would increase the number of years in which 
English is taught, though this question was so ambiguous as 
to pre'ilude any serious attempt at analysis; 

4. six would decrease the number of years in which English is 



Forty-nine of the respondents reported that they enjoyed English 
teaching but felt Inadequately prepared for the job. Six reported that 
they did not like English teaching but thought they would like it better 



taught. 
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had they had appropriate training. Only one reported a prefer^i.ce 
to teach another subject. 

Question 27 asked if the respondents felt they had enough guidance 
from the Ministry of Education. Thirty«-nine out of 69 answered 
negatively. Fifteen thought that additional courses would help and 21 
felt a need for additional audio-visual materials^ including radio, wall 
charts, tape recorders and records. Si3cty*one of the 79 respondents 
answering question 28 regarding the pupils* texts thought that they 
were adeqxiate. Ten thought them too easy and seven bought them too 
difficult. One found them unsuitable because they did not relate to 
Jordanian society. Fifty of the respondents to question 29, relating to 
attitudes about the teachers* books used in the schools, found them 
adeqxiate. Seventeen thought they gave too much guidance to the 
teachers, while 15 thought they were not structured enough. 

Question 30, relating to pupils to whom this group teaches English, 
revealed that 34 thought their students were adequately prepared for 
the English class, while 38 thought that they were ill-prepared for the 
English clafiS. Sixty* seven of the 80 teachers answering question 31 
thought their pupils would be adequately prepared for the next grade. 
This shows a healthy self-respect among the group regarding their 
own ability as teachers. 

Seventy-three of the 79 respondents answering question 32 felt that 
their pupils needed a good knowledge of all the skills of English. Two 
felt that only a good reading ability was important, while four thought 
that only a speaking ability was important. Again, the attitude of the 
teachers is overwhelmingly positive about the goals of their pupils. 
It seems to us, then, that this particular group of teachers have a 
number of very important positive factors in their favor. They have a 
generally high regard for their own ability in English, they are young 
and experienced, they tend to have a desire to improve their teaching 
ability and t heir general ability in English language; many feel the 
Government policy regarding English should allow more time to be 
spent on its study; they are generally satisfied with teaching materials; 
they have healthy self-esteem for themselves as English teachers and 
for the need for a general ability in English among their pupils. By 
virtue of their attendance in this summer course, and, for some, in 
previous ones, it seems that there is a genuine desire among the 
group to seriously pursue their interest in improvement. 
2. Unqualified Teachers with some Post-secondary Training 

Among those respondents who had undergone some university or 
other post-secondary training, the responses showed similar trends 
though there were some responses which are worth noting. The 
average age of the group was slightly over 26. There were 21 male 
and 12 female respondents in the group. Twenty-six of the 29 who 
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responded to question five, on secondary-school experience, claimed 
to have been enrolled in the literary stream. In response to question 
seven, relating to in-service courses. 15 of the respondents had 
attended two or more such courses of ctudy. 

Of the 31 respondents answering question nine, seven had attended 
neither a TTX nor the University, five had specialized in English at 
either a TTI or the University and 19 had specialized in various fields 
related to arts, commerce and law. Thirty of the 31 were teaching in 
Government Schools. The average teaching experience of the group 
was five years. 

The same pattern of teaching specialization emerges among this 
group as it does for the group with only secondary and Tawjihi. 
Twenty-two of the respondents teach English in several classes. Four- 
teen, slightly under 50%. teach more than 14 English periods per week. 
Only eight teach less than five periods. Again. Arabic is the subject 
most often taught in^addition to English, with ten respondents listing 
this subject. Science and mathematics are listed by seven respondents. 
Physical training, again, is high on the list with ten respondents. 

The results on the self-rated proficiency scale show an interesting 
trend in that these 32 respondents consider their abilities in English 
higher In all categories than those with less education. Ninety-six 
per cent i^laimed a reading ability of either "Good" or "Excellent^*. 
Eighty per cent considered their speaking, writing and understanding 
of spoken English as either "Good" or ''Excellent". This result 
appears to corroborate the theory that respondents rate themselves 
accurately relative to their peers. 

The same trends appear in this group in answer to questions on 
attitudes toward English teaching and increasing the number of periods 
atid/or years in which English is taught. Again, this group feels that 
it prepares its students well for the next class and they feel quite 
strongly that a thorough knowledge of English is a necessity for their 
pupils. 

In remarking on the background data on this group of unqualified 
English specialistn we do not wish to give the impression that all 
unqualified English specialists in the country would respond similarly. 
The sample was not scientifically selected, and it cannot therefore 
be said to be representative. The manner of selection of this group is 
not known to us in fact. We do feel, however, that the administration 
of this questionnaire served as a beginning to collecting information 
about unqualiAed teachers. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ■ 

In Chapter IV we have ascertained that, while there is presently a 
shortage of qualified teachers in both the compulsory and secondary 
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cycles of Ministry of Education schools* there are also plans already . 
being implemented which sho\ild rapidly fill this shortage. The change 
in the training of secondaryschool teachers at the University of Jordan 
and the various proposals to improve the training of compulsory-cycle 
teachers are very encouraging indications at a likely general improve- 
ment in the quality of linguistic and pedagogical skills among the ex* 
panded group of specialists entering the teaching professions* 

We offer for consideration the following recommendations which 
appear relevant to the ongoing process of imin:*oving the training of 
the English specialist. 

h That the Government consider a placement scheme for English 
specialists which would enable them to teach English during 
as many as possible of their working hours. 

2. That the teacher- training institutes consider softening their 
stands of strict adherence to any particular method of language 
teaching. 

3. That the Government consider various ways in which the English 
specialist might be given a greater command of the English 
language, whether through an English- medium teacher-training 
institute or through intensive instruc ^ion in English during the 
summer. 

4. That a standardized English proficiency examination be devised 
to aid in the selection of English specialists at the teacher- 
training institutes* 

5. That a language aptitude examination be devised to help select 
trainees on the basis of their innate linguistic capacity. 

6. That every effort be made to assist the CXTTZ program in moni- 
toring the language progress of its trainees in order to determine 
the efficacy of this unique approach to teacher training. 

7. That certain alterations be considered in the course require- 
ments for the Department of English of the University of Jordan 
in order to assure that all graduates have a special course in the 
methodology of language teaching. 

8. That in-service cotirses be organized in a way to allow an 
accumulation of linguistic and pedagogical skills. 

9. That a further attempt be made to carry out field work related 
to the uzKiualifled teacher. (We feel that such information will 
be very helpftil in any of the various in-service efforts presently 
in progress and for similar efforts in the future. ) 
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V: FIELD STUDY-BACKGROUND AND 
MEIHODOLOGY 



RATIONALE FOR THE STUDY 

The Field Study was conducted to collect information for a large 
group of Jordanians about their patterns of language use. Specifically, 
we wanted to obtain a detailed description of the extent to which they 
use English in a wide variety of situtations. for both business and non- 
business matters; and then to assess the relationship between their 
actual use of English and factors such as educational attainment, 
occupation, location of business, age, sex and salary. Fiuihermore, 
we wanted to collect reasonably complete information about their 
educational history, their language training, and their reported 
English proficiency. 

In this way, we hoped to be able to provide a body of facts and 
documented opinions for Jordanian educators concerning the extent to 
which English is actually used by various groups of Jordanians and the 
extent to which the formal program of English-language teaching in the 
schools meets the respondents* needs. 

Thus, one important purpose of our Field Study was to complement 
the other phase of our Survey. In the first phase, described in 
Chapters 1-4, we have examined the aims for English-language 
teaching in Jordan, the dimensions of the English teaching effort, and 
the various resources available to implement this program. Having 
done this, we cem legitimately ask a series of questions such as 
whether the teaching materials reflect the curricula, whether the 
teachers appear to be adequately trained to implement the curricida, 
etc. Many i.ivestigators have utilized the approach that we have taken 
in the first phase of our survey. It is our feeling, however, that such 
information becomes more meaningful when it is examined within the 
context of the actual needs which Jordanians or any other people have 
for English in their daily activities. This implies that people's needs 
for English should be allowed to influence the scope and design of the 
English-language program. 

METHODOLOGY 

At the request of the Ministry of Education, the Field Study was 
forrr«ally conducted by the Jordanian Department of Statistics. Staff 
from the Department, collaborating closely with the authors and with 
a liaison committee from the Ministry of Education, assumed respon- 
sibility for selecting the sample of respondents, hiring and training 
tte enumerators, printing the questionnaire, and for collecting. 
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coding, punching and analyzing the data. This work was expertly 
conducted under the direct guidance of Mr. Wasef Azar. 
The Sample; The respondents were chosen to represent a sample of 
the Jordanian work force stratified by level of educational attainment. 
Wc drew representatives from five levels; 13% had completed less 
than preparatory education; 15% had completed preparatory, but not 
secondary schooling; 30% had completed secondary schooling; 13% had 
completed post-secondary institute training: and 29% had completed 
university training (B. A. or beyond). At each of the five levels, we 
selected a sample of respondents randomly with respect to occupation. 
Respondents were chosen ftrom both the public and the private sector. 
The size of the sample was 4804. 

We wish to state clearly that our sample does not reflect the present 
distribution of the Jordanian work force by level'tSTeducational attain- 
ment. We have overrepresented in our sample the percentage of 
highly-educated respondents. We have done this intentionally. By 
doing so, we believe that we can provide the Ministry of Education with 
a more meaning^ll and useful set of data upon which to base their 
educational decisions for the next decade. The Ministry, for example, 
anticipates an increased enrollment of 300% at the secondary level 
over the next eight years, and it is clear that the percentage of Jor- 
danians proceeding to higher education will increase drastically in the 
near future. Furthermore, it has been our experience with previous 
language surveys that the reliability of the information has increased 
with the respondents' level of educational attainment. 
The Questionnaire; A 47 item, three-part questionnaire was designed 
by the authors in collaboration with the liaison committee from the 
Ministry of Education. This questionnaire is reproduced in Arabic as 
Appendix B and in English as Appendix F.^ We collected basic demo- 
graphic information (questions 1 to 9 and 19 to 22), sociolinguistic 
information concerning the respondents' use of the various English 
skills with a variety of interlocutors in diverse situations (questions 
10 to 18), and information about topics such as their subjective impres- 
sions of their English-language proficiency, and satisfaction with 
various aspects of their formal English-language training at school 
(questions 23 to 47). 

The original questionnaire was prepared in English and then trans- 
lated into Arabic by specialists at the Department of Statistics, The 
liaison committee from the Ministry of Education verified the accuracy 
and appropriateness of the final form of the questionnaire. 

A system's analyst, Mr. Abdulla Sammour, working with us, 
developed a coding format to be incorporated into the questionnaire to 
facilitate data processing. The final, pre-coded questionnaires were 
then printed in Arabic by the Department of Statistics. 
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The Enumerators: Enumerators were hired and trained thoroughly by 
tne bepartment 6i Statistics personnel. Their training included an 
introduction to survey techniques and an intensive familiarization with 
the questionnaire. They also conducted a series of supervised 
"practice" interviews. After the one week training program and a 
written examination, thirty-four university graduates were selected 
as enumerators for the Field Study. A member of the liaison com- 
mittee from the Ministry of Education attended all training sessions 
and acted as one of four supervisors during the Field Study. All 
interviewing was conducted in Arabic. 

Duration of Study; The formal interviewing began on July 8 and all 
field work was completed by August 7. 

METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

As the questionnaire was being developed, we worked closely with 
system's analyst Mr. Abdulla Sammour to make certain that questions 
and response alternatives were stated in a manner amenable to rapid, 
unambiguous coding, punching and processing. This meant that a 
majority of the questions had a series of forced-choice response 
alternatives (i. e. they were not open-ended). 
Specification of Output! As the final form of the questionnaire was 
being prepared, we developed simultaneously the complete set of 93 
"dummy" tables to specify explicitly the anticipated form of the data. 
The analyses, in general, take the form of tables summarizing the 
frequency and proportion of respondents choosing each alternative for 
each question as well as a series of bivariate or multivariate distri- 
butions examining the relationship among response patterns and demo- 
graphic characteristics such as educational attainment, occupation or 

By specifying completely the desired form of the output before the 
dnta were collected, we accomplished two purposes: first, we were 
able to eliminate redundant or meaningless questions ftrom our 
questionnaire; and second, the programming necessary to analyze the 
data was completed while the interviewing was in progress. 
Coding and Punching of Datat The questionnaires were preceded, and 
^ata were punched directly from the documents. This was done by 
regular employees of the Department of Statistics. 
Processing of the Data; The data processing began on August 17 and 
was completed on September 9. The data took the form of three 
copies of the 93 specified tables. 

Availability of Data; The raw data are available on tape at the Depart- 
ment of Statistics. They may be used for further analyses with the 
permission of the Ministry of Education and the Department of 
Statistics. 
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Cost of Field Stttdyt The cost of the Field Study, excluding senior 
consultants* salaries was approximately US $12. 000. 



NOTES 

1. This liaison committee consisted of Miss Salma Jayyusi. 
Mr. Ahmad TawU and Mr. Ibrahim Arna'out. 

2. We have included as Appendix G the list of initial questions 
around which we developed our questionnaire. Although we 
could neither include nor answer completely every one of 
these questions in our Survey, we felt that they would interest 
future researchers. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 

The 4804 respondents were selected to represent a random sainple 
of public and private-sector employees at each of five levels of 
educational attainment. All were Jordanian citizens. The sample 
comprised 88% males and 12% females. Eighty per cent of the re- 
spondents were employed in Amman; 16% in various towns with a 
population greater than 5000; and 4% in villages with a population less 
than 5000. An overwhelming majority (88%) reported Arabic to be 
their mother tongue. Likewise, the majority (80%) were Moslems 
although a sizeable minority claimed to be Christian (20%). Apparently, 
the actual percentage of Christians in Jordan is somewhat less than 
20%. By our deliberate selection of many highly-educated respondents 
(see Chapter V, Page 82). we may have overrepresented in our sample 
groups of individuals who tend to be Christian such as teachers in 
private schools. 

The mean age of the respondents was 28. 8 years (standard deviation 
s 8. 2). They had attended formal schooUng for an average of 12. 6 
years (standard deviation « 3. 3). 

Thirt; "^ijht per cent had received their entire education in govern- 
ment sch o; 11% had attended only private schools (either foreign or 
national); while 2% had attended only schools located outside Jordan. 
Forty-nine per cent of the respondents had attended a combination of 
schools for varying portions of their training (16%, government and 
in>ivate schools; 20%, government and schools outside Jordan; 5%, 
private and schools outside Jordan; 8%, government, foreign, and 
schools outside Jordan). In summary, then, 82% of the respondents 
had received at least some part of their education in Jordanian govern- 
ment schools, 40% had received some portion of their education in 
Jordanian private schools, while 35% of the respondents received some 
of their education in schools outside Jordan. 

As we indicated in Chapter V, respondents were selected to 
represent a random sample of public and private-sector employees. A 
detailed summary of the distribution of respondents by occupation 
using the Jordanian adaptation of the International Standard Classi- 
fication of Occupations (1970) system with two-digit specification is 
presented as Appendix H. In our analyses, we have used only one- 
digit specificity, which permits the division of respondents into seven 
occupational categories. Table 12 summarizes the distribution of 
respondents by level of educational attainment and by occupation* It 
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is apparent that the jobs in categories 0-l« 2 and 3 tend to be held pre- 
dominantly by highly-educated respondents while those in categories 
7"8"9 are held by poor iy-educated respondents. 

Furthermore, respondents who have completed the most formal 
schooling earn the highest average salaries per month (B. A. » JD 
71. 2j institute » JD 39.7; secondary 37.0; Preparatory » 35.8; less 
than preparatory <> 26. 0). Respondents with a B. A. or beyond, 
employed as administrative and managerial workers (category 2), 
reported the highest average salaries (x » JD 84. 4) while those with 
less than preparatory completion, employed as service workers 
(category 5), reported the lowest (x " JD 19. 7). We were very sur- 
prised to learn that the average salaries earned per month by re- 
spondents who had completed preparatory, secondary or institute 
training differed so little. In addition, the salaries reported by 
respondents from the villages (x ^ JD 31. 1) were substantially lower 
than those reported by people A:>om Amman (s ° JD 46. 2) or the 
various towns (x " 45.4). 

We believe that otur respondents do, in fact, represent one important 
sample <tf the Jordanian population. They represent a diverse group 
of citizens whose viewpoints and experiences will surely become in- 
creasingly important and sought after as the country continues to move 
rapidly to eicpand its educational facilities and to broaden and 
strengthen its base of economic growth. Althoiigh we have over- 
represented highly-educated respondents in our sample, it should be 
remembered that we did select subjects randomly at each of the five 
educational levels. 

It is also important to note that our sample does not include any 
representatives from the armed forces, other security personnel, or 
self-employed farmers. These groups of people do comprise a sub- 
stantial segment of the Jordanian citizenry and of its work force. 
Although we can speculate that farmers, as a group, have relatively 
little need for formal English training: we do feel that the needs of 
military and other security personnel should be considered by the 
government when reviewing its various -progxams of English-language 
instruction and the role of English instruction in the total curriculum. 

RESULTS OF THE FIELD STUDY 

In this section, we present the results from our Field Study. For 
each question, we summarize the general responses and then, when 
appropriate, examine the answers to a particular item as a func' 'on 
of the rrspondents' level of educational attainment, occupation, 
location of work, or sex. Since it has been impossible to interpret or 
to present, in their entirety inthis monograph, all of the data collected 
during this Study, we have included as Appendix I a listing of the 93 
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output tables (comprising 212 pages of computer printout) from which 
we drew our information. Copies of the tables are on permanent file 
at the Ministry of Education and at the Department of Statistics in 
Amman. 

1. Language Use at Work 

In answer to the question "What languages (including Arabic) do you 
use in your work" (See Appendix E or F; question 10). Arabic was 
listed as the language most frequently used by 93% of the respondents 
(7% listed English) while English was listed as the language used 
second most frequently. Sixty-three per cent of all respondents (3023 
of 4804) indicated that they use English at work. Conversely, 37% of 
all respondents (1781 of 4804) reported that they do not^use English at 
work. Of those who do use English. 10% reported it to be their most 
frequently used language, while 89% reported it to be the language 
which they used second most frequently. Other languages such as 
French and German were reported by fewer than 1% of the respondents. 

What factors characterize the 3023 respondents who report using 
English at work? In Table 13 we have summarized the distribution 
of respondents who report using English at work by occupation and 
education. Respondents employed in admimstrative or managerial 
jobs, including government administrators, report the highest use of 
English at work (85%), followed by sales people (74%). professional or 
technical workers, including teachers. 70%). and clerical and related 
employees (62%). Far fewer respondents in other occupations report 
using English at work — • service workers (36%). production and 
related employees (27%) and agricultural and forestry workers (23%), 
As might be expected, a relatively small proportion of those with 
little education report using English (e.g. . 26% of the respondents 
with less than preparatory completion) while 80% of the respondents 
with a 6. A. report using English. 

There appears to be relatively little variation in English usage 
among respondents who completed preparatory education (57%). 
secondary education (64%) or institute training (66%). Overall, the 
respondents who report using English most are administrative or 
managerial personnel with university degrees (87%) while those who 
report using English least are production or related employees with 
less than preparatory completion (14%). ^ 

Additional information was obtained about the usefulness and neces- 
sity for English from question 31. "Is a knowledge of English necessary 
for success in your job?" Fifty-four per cent of all respondents 
replied "Yes. definitely"; 24% answered "It helps7*Eut it's not neces- 
sary"; while 22% replied "No". Seventy^eight per cent of the re- 
spondents, then, regard English as being either helpful or necessary 
for job success. By comparing this figure with tlie 63% who actually 
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report using English at work, we can draw the tentative conclusion 
that an additional 15% of our respondents might be able to utilize 
English profitably in their jobs. On the other hand, only 54% of the 
respondents did indicate that a knowledge of English was definitely 
necessary for job success. 

Which respondents report a definite necessity for English? Those 
employed in administrative or managerial positions report the greatest 
need for English (73%), followed by professional or technical em« 
ployees (65%), sales people (64%), clerical or related workers (48%), 
agricultural or forestry workers (38%), service personnel (27%), and, 
finally, production or related workers (25%). Thus, a high proportion 
of the white collar*' workers (occupations 0«1, 2, 3, 4) do seem to 
require a knowledge of English for job success. We find it extremely 
interesting, however, that even among the other occupations which 
traditionally require less formal education as a precondition to em- 
ployment (categories 5, 6, 7-8«9), at least 25% of the respondents 
report a need for English. Likewise, there exists a positive relation- 
ship between level of educational attainment and the need for English 
for job success (B. A. graduates « 73%; institute e 55%; secondary 
completion & 54%; preparatory completion « 48%; less than preparatory 
completion » 23%). Presumably, these data reflect in part the fact 
that those occupations which require the type of special training that 
may be acquired by advanced education also require a knowledge of 
English. 

In general, it seems as though respondents at the lower levels of 
education who use English at work hold relatively better jobs than their 
counterparts with similar educational backgrounds who do not report 
using English (see Table 14). However, the nature of this relationship 
remains open to further investigation. 

In addition, we found that female respondents reported a greater 
need of English for job success (61%) than did males (54%). This 
apparent discrepancy may be a statistical artifact resulting from our 
relatively small and perhaps atypical sample of females or may simply 
reflect the fact that females more often choose occupations which re- 
quire a knowledge of English. Lastly, a knowledge of English seems 
to be a much more important criterion for job success in Amman (56%) 
and in the towns (52%) than in the villages (38%). 
2. Use of English at Work for Specific Purposes 

Questions 11, 12 and 13 probed the frequency with which respondents 
use English for a variety of specific purposes at work with diverse 
interlocutors. We wanted to find out what percentage of the re- 
spondents who had reported that they use English at work (63% of our 
sample) actually do so on a daily basis. Grouping together the re- 
sponses of those who indicated mat they use English many times daily 
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and those who reported that they use English at least once every day, 
we found that 41% (of the 3023 respondents identified above) use English 
to discuss business or technical matters at least once every day with 
their colleagues: 32%, with their superiors; 26%, with clients; and 21%. 
with subordinates. We then examined, in detail, the relationship 
between the respondents' use of English with colleagues and their level 
of educational attainment and occupation. Daily use of English is 
associated with both a high level of educational attainment (B. A. « 
50%; institute completion s 44%; secondary completion » 36%; pre- 
paratory completion « 31%; less than preparatory completion » 27%)* 
and a relatively high status job (e. g. . professional and technical 
workers « 57% but service personnel <* 20%). These data are sum- 
marized in Table 15. 

The relative frequency of using English on a daily basis did not vary 
between Amman (41%). and the towns (43%); but only 28% of the 
villagers report using English daily. It appears, then, that relatively 
few villagers use English at work, and furthermore that they do so 
less fk>equently than their urban counterparts. 

The responses to questions 11 and 12 permit us to compare the 
percentage of respondents who report using English at work for busi- 
ness versus non-business purposes. These data may be examined by 
comparing the entries in Tables 16 and 17. The data indicate that the 
respondents do not, for the most part, use English at work for informal 
communication. Except for a relatively small number of respondents. 
English is used at work for business purposes. 

With question 13. we attempted to examine, in more detail, how 
Jordanians actixally use English at work. The data, summarized in 
Table 18, indicate that they use English most frequently to read for 
professional advancement (39% of those who use English do this on a 
daily basis) or to read instructions or directions (32% daily). We 
presume that people who read for professional advancement have 
relatively higher status jobs; but we did not specifically investigate this 
relationship. We found it interesting that 29% of the respondents re- 
port filling out forms in English on a daily basis while 20% write daily 
English business letters. The responses to questions 11 and 13 reveal 
that a substantial number of Jordanians do use English regularly for 
business purposes, particularly to communicate orally with their 
colleagues (26% of all respondents) or their superiors (20%). and to 
read for professional advancement (25%). to read instructions, 
directions or orders (20%). or to fill out forms (18%). 

Thus, we wish to draw the tentative conclusion that there does exist, 
at the levels of Jordanian society which we have sampled, a demon- 
strated need for English. 
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3, English Use Outside Work 

Four questions, 14-17, wore Included to probe the respondents' use 
of English outside work, Arabic was reported to be the language used 
most frequently outside work by 98% of all respondents. The language 
used next most widely was English, which was listed by 51^ f all 
respondents (2466 out of 4804). Of these, 2% report that they use it 
most frequently while 94% report it to be the language used second 
most frequently* French, German, and "other'' were each claimed 
by fewer than 5% of the respondents* 

In question 16, we examined the respondents' use of English outside 
work to discuss matters not related to work with certain interlocutors* 
That is, we examined their use of English for informal communication* 
The data, summarized in Table 19, reveal that more respondents 
regularly use English outside their work for informal communication 
with certain people than use it for Informal purposes at work (compare 
Tables 17 and 19)* For example, 15% of all respondents use English 
outside work at least once every day to communicate with their family 
(14% with their friends) compared with 12% who use English with 
colleagues at work for Informal communication. However, only 8% 
of the respondents regularly use English with their colleagues outside 
work for Informal pruposes compared with 12% at work* 

When we examine the respondents* use of English outside work for 
other purposes, a slightly different pattern emerges* Thlrty^nine per 
cent erf all respondents report that they use English once or more 
every day for listening to the radio, the movies, television, etc* This 
figure represents 72% of those respondents who reported using English 
for informal purposes* The informants* responses to question 17 are 
summarized in Table 20* 

Unfortunately, we have no more specific Information about how 
these respondents actually use English* For example, do they listen 
to radio programs from the BBC? If so, what type of programs««-news, 
popular music, etc,-do they prefer? Do they frequently attend English* 
language movies? If so, how many of them listen to the dialog and how 
many merely read the Arabic subtitles? 

We were also interested to note that 21% o f all respondents use 
English daily for professional advancement (this represents 38% of 
those reporting the use of English outside business)* Although we did 
not examine the pattern of responses to question 17 as a function erf 
education or occupation, we can speculate that the bulk of these 992 
respondents have university degrees and hold relatively high«status 
jobs* If such a large proportion of the respondents do find it necessary 
or desirable to read English materials outside work on a daily basis, 
this suggests that the majority of Jordanians who hope to obtain employ* 
ment in occupational categories 0«1, 2, or 3 could profit by very ex* 
tensive training in English, and particularly that they need to be 
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exposed formally and systematically to a much broader quantity a»l 
range of reading materials than is now the case. 

Respondents were asked in question 15 to what extent they used 
English outside work to discuss business matters with a variety 
individuals. Their answers, which have not been summarised in 
tabular form, indicated that a majority of the respondents do not use 
English for this purpose. (With family, 85% of all respondents never 
use English to discuss business matters; with friends, 70%; with 
fellow workers, 73%; with professional people, 72%; with government 
employees, 84%; with professional people, 72%,) The responses to 
this question must also reflect, at least partly, the fact that tiie re- 
spondents spend relatively little time discussing their business con- 
cerns outside of working hours in any language with these categories 
of people. 

In the final question dealing with their use of English (#18), the 
respondents were asked to indicate what percentage cS their total use 
of English occurs at work and what percentage occurs outside of work. 
They reported that 57% of their Eni^sh use is work related and 47% 
not work related. The data, summarized in Table 21 indicate a dis- 
proportionately high use of English at work by respondents with pre- 
paratory comidetion or less (63%). These data reinforce the notion 
that there exists a real need for English at work on the part of a size- 
able segment of Jordanians who have comfAeted only ^e compulsory 
cycle of education or less. These data do not, of course, provide us 
with any direct information about how much English is used at work or 
outside work in any absolute terms. 

Next, we shall examine the respondents* reported proficiency in 
English and the manner in which they acquired this skill. 
4. Subjective Proficiency in English 

Since the self-rating sciae has been shown by Macnamara (1969) to 
be a reasonably reliable indicator of relative foreign language skill, 
we asked all respondents to estimate their listening comprehension, 
speaking, reading and writing skills in English using a series of sub- 
jective rating scales (questions 23-26). Their responses are sum- 
marized in Table 22. The number of respondents reporting a very 
high level of proficiency (Le. , those who chose the response alter- 
natives, "most" or "everything**) was striking: understanding « 60% 
oS all respondents; speaking » 48%; reading » 63%; writing « 60%. 
This high level of reported proficiency may reflect an overestimate by 
the respondents, the efficacy of their lengtiiy English study (i. e. , 72% 
oi the sample had completed secondary schooling), or the fact that 
many respondents have had the opportunity to use English regularly 
at work since they completed their formal schooling. Although the 
respondents may have overestinkated their subjective pr<^ciency, it is 
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nevertheless important that they rated their perceived level of 
achievement for reading, writing, or understanding. 
5. Reasons for Studying English 

Respondents were asked to consider, in question 35, five possible 
reasons for studying English and to rahk them in order oS personal 
relevance from most important to least. The consensus of the re- 
spondents was that the most important reason for studying English is 
because a person who masters English has a much better chance of 
studying abroad or of obtaining a job abroad (x « 2. 08). ^ This was 
followed by the statement that a person who masters English has a 
much better chance of obtaining a job in Jordan (x " 2. 79). Both of 
these statements characterize reasons that have been referred to by 
previous researchers as instrumental. The finding that respondents 
perceive a thorough mastery of English as important for instrumental 
reasons appears consistent with their responses to other items on the 
questionnaire where they reported a positive relationship between 
knowledge of English and job success. The other reasons for con> 
sidering the study of English to be important were as follows: a person 
who masters English can keep himself better informed about develc^ 
ments outside the Arab world (x ° 2. 90); a person who masters English 
can become more sensitive to the values and traditions of people trova. 
various parts of the world (x " 3.51); and, least important, a person 
who masters English has better access to world literature (x ** 3.71). 
These data suggest strongly that our respondents view English as a 
vehicle for educational and occupational mobility. 

The inference is supported by the data reported in Table 23 which 
indicate a positive relationship between a perceived hif^ level of 
ability to understand, speak, read and write English and holding a 
good Job (e. g. , 85% of the respondents with category 2 jobs report 
superior proftciency in understanding spoken English in contrast to 
ohly 18% of those having category 5 jobs). There also exists a positive 
relationship between superior ability in English and average monthly 
salary. Eighty per cent of the respondents who earn J. D. 50 or more 
per month report being able to communicate most or everything that 
they wish to say in English versus oxily 27% (tf those v^o earn less than 
J.D. 35 per month. The same relationship aj^lied to understanding 
(85% vs. 40%), reading (86% vs. 45%) and writing (83% vs. 43%). 

We attempted to focus more directly on the relationship between 
occupational mobility and English knowledge with question 32, "Sbs 
your knowledge of English made it possible for you to earn more 
money or to advance professionally?" Forty-four per cent of all re- 
spondents replied that they "have a better job because of (their) know- 
ledge of English. " This response was given by 14% of those with less 
than preparatory completion and the percentage increased with level 
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of educational attainment (preparatory completion « 37%; secondary 
completion « 42%; institute completion « 44%; B. A. « 62%). Once 
again, there was a noticeable relationship between occupational classi- 
fication and perceived utiUty of English. Respondents employed as 
administrative or managerial workers (66%). sales personnel (56%) 
and professional or technical employees (52%) answered most positively 
followed by clerical or related workers (37%), agriculture or forestry 
workers (23%). production or related workers (18%) and service per- 
sonnel (17%). Knowledge of English was more related to job advance- 
ment for the workers from Amman (46%) than for those from the towns 
(36%) or the villages (29%). 

The data which have been presented thus far indicate that the mastery 
of English is extremely important for a reasonably large segment of the 
Jordanian population. How do Jordanians acquire their knowledge of 
English? Do they feel that the current school programs of English- 
language instruction train them adequately to meet their personal 
needs? 

6. Respondents' Impressions of their Formal School English Training 

As we mentioned previously, 32% of all respondents completed at 
least some portion of their education in government schools. With 
their diverse backgrounds, they would seem to constitute a group well 
qualified to comment upon the scope and adequacy of English training 
in Jordan. Respondents were asked to indicate in question 27 the 
extent to which each of six factors helped them personally to learn 
English. The distribution of responses to this question is summarlssed 
in Table 24. The single most important factor (of those which we 
surveyed) appears to be school study. Fifty-two per cent of all re- 
spondents report that their school study aided them "very much." The 
perceived Importance of this factor is particularly meanlngfta since 
all Jordanians do have an opportunity to study English formally at 
scBool. They are at least partially satis' i by their school program. 
Traveling and studying in English-speaking countries was an important 
factor (48%) for those respondents (29% of the total) vrho answered that 
portion of the question. Speaking English with family members (8% 
"very much") or with friends outside of work (17% "very much") did 
not constitute major aids to learning English; but private study was 
important (46% "very much") for a select group of respondents. We 
shall return to the issue of private study. Lastly. 36% of the re- 
spondents who use English at work reported that this experience has 
helped them to learn or presumably to improve their English. 

These data suggest first that formal schooling may provide a large 
number of individuals with a set of basic skills to which they may later 
add depending upon their individual needs; and, more importantly, that 
the respondents* school experiences per se do not suffice to meet their 
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English needs. 

The responses to two parts of this question (27) have been sum- 
marized in Tables 25 and 26. Only 30% of the respondents who have 
completed less than preparatory schooling report that their school 
study aided them "very much" while at least 52% of each of the other 
groups report a similar degree of aid (see Table 25). This represents 
a discrepancy of 22% or more. By contrast, 29% of the respondents 
who have completed less than preparatory schooling report that using 
English at work aided them "very much" while the consensus of the 
other four groups approximates 25% — a discrepancy of only 6% (see 
Table 26). Work experience, therefore, may represent a relatively 
more Important factor in English mastery for the less educated 
respondents. 

Reports by the respondents concerning their subjective pr(^clency 
in English complement the data reported in Table 25. The data, pre- 
sented in Table 27, indicate a positive relationship between a per- 
ceived high level of ability to understand, speak, read and write 
English and level tt educational attainment (e. g. , 91% of those re- 
spondents with a B. A. report superior proficiency in reading English; 
but only 10% of those who have completed less than preparatory 
schooling). It is Important to note that there are regular increments 
in perceived ability associated with each increase in level of educa- 
tional attainment although the difference is greatest in every case 
between those who have not completed preparatory schooling and those 
who have completed their preparatory education. These data are 
complemented by those summarized in Table 28 which indicate a 
similar positive relationship between a perceived high level of ability 
to understand, speak, read and write English and the number of years 
of English study. The discrepancies in perceived ability between 
those who have studied for 5 years or less versus 6 years; 8 years 
versus 9 years; and 12 years versus more than 12 years are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. These correspond respectively with the com- 
pletion of preparatory schooling and the beginning of secondary study; 
the completion of secondary schooling and the beginning of advanced 
study; and with the completion of university study. One Inference to 
be drawn is that the level of perceived ability in English by respondents 
with less than preparatory completion is very low. 

To gain additional information about the impact of school study on 
English mastery, we asked a series of direct questions about the re- 
spondents* views of their school experiences. In response to question 
36, 55% of all respondents reported that they believe that their 
children will not learn to communicate effectively in English by 
following the present government-school cwrlculum. An additional 
32% reported that they believe that their children will learn to 
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communicate effectively following the government-school curriculum 
If It is supplemented by outside help. Only 7% of the respondents in- 
dicated that school study alone would be sufficient. The respondents* 
Impressions, if accurate, are quite disturbing. They suggest that 
neither the explicit or impUcit instructional aims of the Ministry for 
the teaching of English are being met. The present data also suggest 
that secondary-school graduates who attend the science faculty of the 
University of Jordan and are now expected to study via English might 
not be well enough prepared for this undertaking. 

These relatively pess^nUstic views were somewhat tempered by the 
report (question 28) that 63% of all respondents considered their 
teachers of EngUsh to have been either "excellent or "moderately 
good". Ozfly 11% remembered their teachers as being "poor". 

The responses to question 29 ("do you wish your teachers of En^^sh 
had given more emphasis to any of the following^' (nine activities of 
skills) are summarized in Tabic 29. The data appear to suggest that 
relatively more emphasis should have been given to active skills such 
as free conversation, pronunciation, writing and composition, and 
translation. Presumably, these beUefs reflect the respondents' 
occupational needs. We were surprised, however, that so few re- 
spondents indicated a desire to have read more material chosen from 
specific fields such as science, commerce, or agriculture. 

Question 30 was intended to complement and extend question 29. Be- 
spondents were asked to identify the one skill which they considered to 
be most important. Their responses are summarized by occupation 
in table fo; Remember that they were asked to identify the one most 
important skill, not the one skill which most needed to receive 
additional attention. 

Free conversation was selected by the largest number of respondents 
from each occupation except category 5, service workers, as the most 
important skill. This was followed by rules of English grammar, 
writing and composition, and translation. Except for the minor dis- 
crepancy in category 5, the pattern of choices did not differ by 
occupation, but rather represented accurately the consensus of all 
respondents. Presumably, respondents need to be able to communicate 
effectively via English both orally and in writing, and they perceive 
that mastery of the rules of Er^lish grammar will help them to achieve 
these goals. We infer, however, that they view the mastery of BngUsh 
grammar rules as a means of arcomplishing a specific purpose since 
fewer respondents indicated a desire for more emphasis on this ac- 
tivity (question 29) than on conversation, composition or translation. 
This finding presumably also reflects the possibility that a great deal 
more of the respondents' class time had been directed toward teaching 
them grammar than encouraging spontaneous conversation. 
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As a corollary to this question, we asked (question 37) whether the 
Secondary Certificate Examination in English actually em|}ha8izes the 
skills that respondents need in their work. Only 6% of all respondents 
replied that the examination system emphasizes the needed skills. 
Forty-two per cent replied "not at all"; and 20% answered, "only 
partially." This finding supports our earlier observations about the 
lack of correspondence between the examination system and the 
explicit goals mentioned in the curriculum guide and presumably also 
reflects the need which many respondents have for oral proftcienoy. 

In summary, the respondents* answers to questions 27, 29, 36 and 
37 reveal their relatively firm belief that school programs alone do 
not adequately prepare them in English and their feeling that these 
programs are not likely to prepare their children adequately either. 

Some Jordanians who believe that they have not been adequately 
prepared in English by their formal school training ccmtinite to study 
English privately. 
7, Private Study of English 

In an attempt to explore the strength of our respondents' commitment 
to improving their facility in English, we asked whether they had ever 
studied English privately (question 22) and whether they were now 
studying English privately (question 33). Both questions were de- 
signed for respondents who were following formal p rograms oS English 
language instruction (e. g. , attending courses at the Modern Language 
Center). Twenty-six per cent of all respondents reported that they had, 
at some time, studied English privately. This means that 26% of ovac 
sample felt, for one reason or another, the necessity to supplement the 
English instruction which they had received at school by additional 
formal study. Furthermore, it is likely that the majority did so at 
their own personal expense. This finding further strengthens the argu- 
ment that there exists a relationship between English mastery and 
occupational mobility, that respondents perceive the importance and 
magnitude of this relationship, and that the typical school peogPBm oS 
English language instruction does not adequately prepare them to meet 
this need. 

The data summarized in Table 31 support this inference. These data 
indicate that the respondents with the lowest level of perceived superior 
ability in English skills are those who began their study of English from 
1960 to the present. Interestingly, these are the respondents who 
because of their age ar e least likely to have had additional English- 
language training beyond that offered in school. 

Eighteen per cent of all respondents reported that they are now 
attempting to improve their English by formal study. We found, to 
our sxirprise, that a sizeable percentage of respondents from each 
occupation was currently studying English: professional workers » 18%; 
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administrative and managerial workers « 20%; clerical workers » 23%; 
sales workers « 15%; service workers « 9%; agricultural workers « 
23%; and production workers - 9%. We do not have any details about 
their courses of study, the duration of their study, etc. ; but we can 
speculate that private study results in a higher level of proficiency 
which in turn must afford greater occupational mobility. 

In fact, when we examine the relationship between "reported pro- 
ficiency" and private study, we find that relatively more individuals 
(ffom 14% to 19%) who have studied privately report being able to 
understand, speak, read or write most or everything in English than 
their counterparts who have not studied privately. Thus, private study 
appears to be associated with increased prcrfidency in English. 

Paradoxically, the percentage of respondents studying privately was 
related to level of educational attainment with relatively more better- 
educated respondents currently studying English privately; B. A. » 
23%; Institute » 19%; secondary » 19%; preparatory » 15%; and less 
than preparatory « 7%. Thus, it appears that those who have already 
studied the greatest amount of English at school are most likely to 
continue to study privately. This must reflect, in part, the require- 
ments for the types of occupations toward which well-educated re- 
spondents realistically aspire. Men who work in villages are least 
likely to study privately (8%), while women working in Amman are 
most likely to do so (22%). 

Apparently, the English program in its present form does not pro- 
vide the training necessary to meet completely the needs of all re- 
spondents. Do they feel that a mastery of English is important for 
their children? How would they modii^ existing English-language 
programs to better train their children? 

8. Respondents' Views Concerning English-language Instruction for 
Children 

When asked in question 34 "how important is it for you that your 
children learn to communicate effectively via English"? 93% of the 
respondents who answered the question (3528 of 4804 or 73% did reply) 
chose the alternative "very important" and another 6% chose "relatively 
important." Respondents with families, then, are almost unanimous 
in wanting their children to be able to communicate effectively in 
English. Since they apparently believe that the government-school 
program of English instruction will not adequate^ prepare their 
children (see question 36), what viable alternatives do they have 
available? 

In question 38, we asked "if you went to a private school (at any time 
from grade 1-12) or <f you have sent a child or Intend to send one to 
private school, what was your main reason for that?" This question 
was answered by an astonishingly high 83% tt all respondents. (The 
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most liberal estimate possible from our data indicates that 62% of the 
respondents may have attended a private school for some portion of 
fheir schooling. ) 

Fifty- six per cent of those who answered reported that they did 
(would do) so because pxivate schools put more emphasis on English 
instruction than government schools. A sizeable minority (28%) 
believed that the general level of education is better in private schools 
than in government schools while an even smaller segment (4%) appre- 
ciate the religious instruction offered by some private schools (this 
reason was chosen with equal relative frequency by Christians and by 
Moslems). Clearly, one alternative considered by a sizeable sample 
(rf our respondents, then, is a private-school education for their 
children. 

Do pupils who attend private school actually attain a higher level of 
English proficiency than their peers who attend government schools? 
The distribution of respondents who reported a superior level of 
English proficiency by their type of schooling is presented in Table 32. 

It is readily apparent from this table that relatively few respondents 
who have attended only government schools (this includes various 
Institutes ab well asme University of Jordan) report superior profi- 
ciency in contrast to respondents from any other source or combination 
of sources of training. Unfortunately, we did not distinguish between 
foreign and national private schools in our questionnaire. These data 
cannot be Interpreted unambiguously of course, but they are suggestive. 

Do respondents believe that alternative approaches to English- 
language instruction should be tried within the government system? 

In answer to question 40, 61% of all respondents reported that they 
favored more, rather than fewer, hours of English instruction each 
week, they were not asked to distinguish between English Instruction 
in the compulsory and the secondary cycle. In a related question (#39), 
respondents were asked when they thought that government schools 
should begin to teach English. Eighty-seven per cent of all respondents 
favored introducing English before grade 5, the present level. The 
consensus of these respondents was that such teaching should commence 
at the grade 2 level (x " 1*73, standard deviation « 1. 09). We did not 
ask how they would staff such an expanded school program. Although 
we did not examine specifically the relationship between advocacy of 
such an expanded program and the respondents' level of occupation or 
education, it is clear that the overwhelming endorsement for the 
earlier introduction of English must cut across the various levels of 
our sample. 

In question 41, respondents were asked whether government schools 
should begin to teach content subjects via English Instead of continuing 
to teach them exclusively via Arabic. Sixty-four per cent of aU 
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respondents supported such a change. Furthermore, 92% of the re- 
spondents who favored the change indicated that they would teach 
science via English; while 82%, would teach mathematics. However, 
only 28% would teach social studies in English. This probably indi- 
cates a recognition of the necessity to better prepare students who will 
proceed to the University, where science instruction is conducted 
exclusively through the medium of English. The discrepancy between 
respondents* preferences for teaching science and mathematics, but 
not social studies in English probably also reflects their awareness of 
the importance of presenting very personal information about their own 
values and traditions in their mother tongue together with some un- 
certainty about the possibility or desirability of translating these 
materials into English. The fact that people, although generally favor- 
able to the idea of teaching content subjects via English, nevertheless 
reacted differentially in relation to different subjects prompts us to 
interpret tnese responses as carefully considered expressions of their 
firmly held beliefs about the necessity to broaden the base of English- 
language instruction in Jordan. 

The main focus of this Field Study centered on examining the re- 
lationship between the respondents* need for and use of English and 
their training in English. However, we also asked two questions 
about the teaching of foreign languages other than English. 
8. Desirability of Teaching Other Foreign Languages 

At the present time, with the minor eineptions noted earlier, 
English is the only foreign language taught in Jordanian government 
schools. The answers to two questions (43, 44) indicate the existence 
of popular support for teaching other foreign languages. Twenty-eight 
per cent of the respondents reported that they had studied a foreign 
language other than English. More than one half of these people (16%) 
reported that they had studied this foreign language in Jordan. The 
two most widely studied foreign languages were French (751 individuals) 
and German (294 individuals). In contrast to the relatively small per- 
centage of respondents who had studied an additional foreign language, 
80% reported that they believed that government schools should offer 
instruction in a foreign language besides English. The respondents* 
own experiences appear to have affected their preferences, with 86% 
endorsing French as the most desirable language, and only 8% favoring 
German. These findings do seem consistent with the popular notion 
that French was considered to be the language of the * educated' people 
in Jordan, at least during the 1940* s. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our presentation of data from the Field Study necessarily involved a 
great deal of interpretative comment. In this brief concluding section, 
therefore, we shall merely summarize our findings and present a list 
of recommendations. 

We have tabulated and examined the responses by 4804 randomly 
selected Jordanians to a 47«item, three*part questionnaire which 
probed their educational background (particularly their study of 
English), their use of perceived need for English, and their views con« 
cerning the program of English-language instruction in government 
schools. 

We found that a large segment (63%) cf the respondents reported that 
they use English at work. In fact, 26% of aU respondents indicated 
that they use English at work at least once every day. They use 
English primarily to communicate orally aoout ousmess matters with 
their colleagues or their superiors and to read such materials as pro- 
fessional journals or printed directions. 

Positive relationships were found between their level of proficiency 
in the various English skills and their type ct occupation as well as 
their monthly salary. Even among respondents with relatively little 
formal education, the ones who reported a high degree of facility in 
English hold better jobs than those who lack this skill. Fifty-four per 
cent of all respondents reported that knowledge of English was neces- 
sary for success in their jobs (the average percentages, by occupation, 
ranged from 25% to 73%). Superior prc^ciency in English appears to 
be a virtual prerequisite for obtaining employment in many of the 
'higher-status' occupations. 

We should, of course, consider an alternative interpretation; that 
the widespread use of English at diverse levels at Jordanian society 
may not represent a real *need* for communication via English; rather 
it may represent an artifact of the long and widespread training which 
provides such a large segment of the Jordanian population with system* 
atic instruction in English. We cannot investigate the * validity* of this 
apparent widespread need for English using the present data. We can 
only observe that mastery of English is associated, in actual fact, 
with occupational mobility, and that tfie majwity of respondents 
perceive this relationship. 

The development d proficiency in English, then, represents an 
important goal for Jordanian citizens. Ninety-three per cent of all 
respondents considered their children's development of effective 
communication skills in English to be **very important \( As we have 
indicated in Chapter II, the Ministry of Education takes very seriously 
its responsibility to train students in a foreign language. It attempts 
to fulfill this responsibility by (rff ering a substantial program of 
English-language instruction to all pupils beginning at grade 5. 
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Only 1% at the respondents felt that their children will learn to 
communicate effectively in English by following the present 
government-school curriculum. This Impression was substantiated, 
in part, by data which revealed that relatively few respondents who 
had attended only government schools reported a superior level of 
proficiency in English when compared with those who had attended any 
other type or combination of types of schools. Furthermore, 18% of 
aU respondents are currently studying English privately, and private 
study seems to be related to Increased proficiency. 

Fifty-two per cent of the respondents reported that their school 
study had helped them to learn English "very much." This observation, 
plus the existence of a positive relationship between level oS educa- 
tional attainment (or years of school English study) and English pro- 
ficiency* suggests that students who have completed at least the pre- 
paratory cycle acquire a set of basic skills upon which to base and to 
extend their later study of English. We infer, however, that some 
later (presumably out-of-school) supplement'to their school experience 
is necessary since the respondents who reported the lowest relative 
level of superior proficiency had begun their study of En^sh most 
recently. Furthermore, the Imidementation of the school English- 
language program seems to be closely tied to the secondary certificate 
examination and may not accurately reflect the actual needs of the 
pupils. Respondents must communicate orally at work and be able to 
read a variety of technical materials. They view *free conversation' 
as the single most Important claQsroom activity, and wish that it had 
been emphasized more in their own training. 

A majority of the respondents endorsed a series of relatively 
'radical' suggestions for currlcular reform. Eighty-seven per cent 
supported the introduction of English earlier than the present grade- 
five level; 64% supported the teaching of selected content subjects such 
as science and mathematics via English; and 61% felt that more periods 
should be devoted to English instruction each week. We believe that 
these suggestions reflect the respondents' firmly-held beliefs about the 
necessity to broaden the base of English-language Instruction in Jordan. 
We shall discuss the imjAications of the Field Study data for Jordanian 
educators in greater detail in Chapter Vn. 

We wish to emphasize that we have collected a large body of facts and 
documented opinions from certain, but not all, segments of the 
Jordanian population. Educational plam^rs will, no doubt, wish to 
consult representatives from some o$ the ' sgments that we did not 
sample and they will certainly wish to ret onslder and to reinterpret 
the data which we have collected in light of subsequent discussions 
and newly formulated questions. 
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In concluding this sixth chapter, we wishto make the following 
recommendations; 

1. That portions of the present data (e. g. , questions 13, 16, 17) be 
re>analyzed to investigate more thorougMy the relationship 
between such topics as English use, English need, English pro- 
ficiency and occupation. (This analysis could be done using two- 
digit occupational specificity to provide more precise infornuttion 
about respondents' need for English in specific occupations.) 

2. That intensive follow-up intez^ews be conducted with small 
samples of respondents from each level of educational attainment 
and from various occupations. Some individuals would be chosen 
who had reported high proficiency in English and some would be 
selected who had not. (The purpose of the research would be to 
determine in what specific ways and to what extent Jordanians use 
English in various business settings. Do they use English in 
these settings for expediency or by necessity? ) 

3. That research be conducted to determine whether Jordanian 
farmers, armed forces personnel, other security officials and 
females who have not entered the labor force have needs for 
English which are comparable to those of the present group of 
respondents. 

4. That research be conducted to investigate the effects on English 
language proficiency of introducing the language at various 
levels within a formal school setting. 

5. That research be conducted to determine whether students who 
study selected content subjects via English achieve greater pro- 
ficiency in English (without a loss in content mastery) than 
students who continue to study in Arabic. (See, for example, 
recommendation 4, Chapter n. ) 

6. That serious consideration be given to modifying the Secondary 
Certificate Examination in English to encourage teachers to 
focus classroom time on activities which are more directly 
relevant to their pupils* later needs. 

7. That an investigation be conducted to examine various aspects 
of programs of English language instruction offered by national 
versus foreign private schools. 

8. That Jordanian educators consider the relevant data from this 
Field Study and others like it as one component when they make 
future decisions regarding policy changes affecting English 
language instruction. 
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NOTES 



1. The figures reported in the text have been rounded to the 
nearest per cent. 

2. We realize that 100% of the individuals in one category did 
report using English; but there were oidy 3 respondents in 
that group. 

3. i. e. , 50% of the people with a B. A. who report that they use 
English at work with colleagues do so on a daily basis. 

4. The value 1 was assigned to that reason chosen as most important, 
2 for the second most important, etc. The arithmetic mean was 
then computed over all respondents for each of the five possible 
reasons. Hence, the lowest average identifies the most 
important reason; the highest average, the least important. 
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Tig ROLE OF ENGLISH IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

This Chapter may be viewed as a rudimentary attempt to examine 
the apparently complex relationship which exists in Jordan among 
factors such as the country's general educational goals, the more 
specific goals for English-language instruction, the resources which 
have been developed to facilitate the realization of these sets of goals, 
and the views held by a large segment of the labor force concerning 
the need for a high level of English proficiency. 

In Jordan, as in other countries, the formal educational system 
plays a major role in the transformation of uneducated, illiterate 
children into perceptive, informed, and useful citizens. Hopefully, 
the child who completes the prescribed educational sequence will be 
able to understand, speak, read and write the 'standard' form of his 
mother tongue. He should, in addition, have become sensitive to the 
values and traditions of his own, and possibly other, ethnolinguistic 
groups; he should have formulated a view of his own country in 
relationship to the outside world; he should have developed a sense 
of morality that will guide him in his dealings with other individuals: 
he should have acquired a mastery the skills and knowledge that 
may be required for proceeding to higher education or to an occupation. 

The Ministry of Education has assumed responsibility for developing 
appropriate curricula and resources to achieve these goals. As we 
have noted in Chapter I, a program English instruction for all pupils, 
beginning in Grade 5, is an integral component of Jordanian education. 
This program is expected to meet the needs of those children who pro- 
ceed to higher education as well as those who enter the labor force 
directly. 

The English Department oS the Curriculum Directorate of the 
Ministry ai Education has interpreted its mandate very broadly. It has 
developed integrated programs for the compulsory and secondary 
stages which it hopes will enable pupils to "acquire the [English) 
linguistic skills and techniques needed for advanced work at post- 
secondary levels" (English Curriculum: Secondary Stage, 1971). 
Students are expected to develop a functional mastery of the four basic 
English skills and to become sensitive to the values and traditions of 
disparate groups of people. 

These expectatio^q (rather vaguely articulated in the compulsory- 
stage guide, but more explicitly stated in the secondary-stage guide) 
appear to xis to reflect optimistic and perhaps unrealistic goals in view 
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of the basic program and resource limitations which now confront the 
English Department of the Curriculum Directorate. ^ 

As we stated in Chapter V, we do believe that people* s demonstrated 
needs for English should be considered by policy makers when they 
exannine critically the scope and design of English instruction. The 
data from our Field Study indicated that a relatively large number cS 
Jordanians from diverse occupations reported using English on a daily 
basis; that English mastery was viewed as necessary to job success 
by a sizeable number of respondents; that mastery of English is 
associated with occupational mobility; and that a majority ai the re- 
spondents indicated that the present English program f&ils to develop 
the level of proficiency in basic English skills which they view as 
essential. 

The respondents' reservations about the formal program of English 
training seem Justified when it is remembered that the University of 
Jordan as well as the various post- secondary institutes all find it 
necessary to offer additional English-language instruction, and that 18% 
of all respondents to our Field Study reported that they were presently 
studying English privately. Presumably, such additional training or 
study should be unnecessary if secondary-school graduates actually do 
possess a mastery of the basic language skills in English. There does 
appear to exist on the part of a relatively large number of Jordanians 
a demonstrated need for greater proficiency in English than they now 
achieve by following the government ciu:>riculum. 

This suggests to us that the Ministry may wish to consider several 
possibilities for revising its English-language program. 

PROPOSALS TO MODIFY ENGLISH-LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 

We propose to identify and describe briefly four distinct types <rf 
program modifications. We believe that each of these alternatives 
could produce students with somewhat greater English proficiency than 
does the present program; but that the target of mastery of basic 
skills by aU students would still remain an unrealistic goal. We have 
not attempted to rank these alternatives in order from most to least 
preferable, or to describe the various modifications that could result 
by combining, in diverse ways, their major components. The ulti- 
mate responsibility for deciding whether argr program change Is desir- 
able and, if so, what type of change must, of course, rest with the 
appropriate Jordanian officials. 
1. The Introduction of English at the Grade-2 Level 

As we reported in Chapter VI, a very large proportion of respondents 
(87%) favored the introduction of English instruction before Grade 5. 
In fact, the consensus was that English instruction should begin in 
Grade 2. Even though our Field Study data as well as the results of 
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research conducted In other countries indicate a positive relationship 
between the total number of years of English study and level of pro> 
fieiency, we must view this proposal as somewhat unrealistic. 

At least three factors — the existing shortage of qualified teachers, 
the obvious absence of instructional materials, and the extremely large 
number of classes which would be Involved if English were to be in- 
troduced throughout the public system in Grade 2 (or even Grade 3 or 
4) — seem lo us to pose serious problems for the successful imple- 
mentation of any proposal to extend considerably the duration of 
English-language instruction for all students. We prefer to Interpret 
the Field Study data as general support for the notion that many 
Jordanians do, in fact, require greater English proficiency than they 
presently develop in school. 
2. Modifications within the Existing Framework 

As we have suggested in various places throughout Chapters II, nx 
and IV, we believe that students could be better prepared within the 
existing framework than is now the case if certain changes were intro- 
duced. (The following recommendations relate to this proposal: 
Chapter 1—5; Chapter n — 2? 3; Chapter HI — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15; Chapter IV — 1; and Chapter VI — 4.) 

As an essential feature of such modifications, we believe that much 
more emphasis can and should be placed on using English for pur- 
poseful and meaningful communication in the classroom than is now 
the case. Students should be encouraged to talk, read, and write 
about topics that are familiar to them (particularly the compulsory- 
cycle students) and that are related to their future educational and 
occupational needs (especially the secondary-cycle students in the 
various streams or types of schools). During the secondary cycle, 
far greater demands could realistically be made of students. By the 
end of the cycle, all students should have been exposed to a wide 
variety of unsimplified reading materials, both required and supple- 
mentary, chosen to meet the Interests and needs of students from the 
different specializations (e. g. , the interests and needs of students from 
the agricultural schools undoubtedly differ greatly from those of 
science students in the academic schools). 

Teachers should devote special attention and a greater proportion of 
time to free conversation, pronunciation, writing and composition, and 
translation. The Field Study respondents identified these as important 
skills which shoxald have received more emphasis during their 
schooling. The teachers* effectiveness could be enhanced if they made 
greater use of easily available, relatively inexpensive teaching aids 
such as transistor radios and tape-recorders. The successful 
implementation of any of these ideas would, of uourse, depend upon a 
major revision of the present examination system. 
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We beUeve that modifications In the existing program of English 
teaching such as these (and others identified in the recommendations 
previously cited) would result in a multi-faceted course of study far 
better attuned to the interests and needs of all students than the present 
curriculum. We predict that such changes would produce higher 
student motivation which would in turn lead to greater achievement. 
Furthermore, we believe that the cost of implementing these changes 
would not be excessive. 

3. Teaching Selected Content Subjects in English 

This proj^sed modification woiOd combine a basic program of 
Ei^flish language arts for all students, such as the one described 
above, with the teaching of selected content subjects in English during 
a part of the secondary cycle. (The following recommendations relate 
to this proposal: Chapter 11 — 1, 4: Chapter VI — 5.) Research con- 
ducted in Canada (see Lambert and Tucker, 1972) has indicated that 
pupils who combine the study of content material in a foreign language 
with a language-arts program achieve higher levels of proficiency in 
the target language than students who take only the traditional foreign^ 
language program. They appear to achieve this greater proficiency 
with no significant loss in their mastery of the content material. In 
Jordan, basic science and mathematics courses might lend themselves 
ideally to this approach, especially since English is used as the medium 
of instruction within the Faculty of Science at the University of Jordan. 
This recommendation also received support from a majority of the re- 
spondents to our Field Study. In a similar manner, various practical, 
vocational activities could be conducted in English in the agricultural, 
commercial and industrial schools. 

This proposal would require the identification of a number of 
secondary-school teachers (probably not more than 100) who have 
received their university training in the special subject(s) and who are 
proficient in English. Presumably, some of the secondary-school 
teachers now working in the government system possess the necessary 
skills. In addition graduates from the Faculty of Science at the 
University of Jordan, who receive their training in English, should 
certainly be able to teach any of the secondary-cycle courses in science 
and mathematics in English. Appropriate textbooks could certalnly.be 
selected from the many which are now used to teach science and mathe- 
matics to English-speaking students. The adoption of this proposal 
would probably yield a very significant increase in English proficiency 
for a large number of students at a relatively minimal cost. 

As a preliminary step toward investigating the feasibility of this 
proposal, research could be initiated on a small scale in a few care- 
fully-selected schools. 
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4. Intensive English Instruction for Specific Purposes 

Although we have argued previously that mastery of English is 
associated with occupational mobility and that a sizeable number of 
Jordanians do need to use English at work on a dally basis, it may 
still be the case that the economic and human resources of Jordan 
could be more efficiently utilized by delaying the introduction of 
English until a later stage (e.g.. Grade 7) than the present Qrade*5 
level. At that time, an English program such as the one described in 
proposal 2 would be introduced. 

To compensate for this reduction in the absolute quantity of English 
teaching in the public schools, the Ministry of Education together with 
the University of Jordan would organize courses with diverse focuses 
to provide English instruction to groups of individuals who needed to 
upgrade their presidency. 

The courses could be organized to meet certain predetermined 
academic or occupational needs. In the latter category would be 
courses specifically designed to train groups of workers such as 
immigration officials, secretaries, or hotel employees. Classes 
would meet after Working hours in public schools. They would be 
staffed, at least partially, by English teachers hired to work overtime. 
These teachers would use specialized materials adapted to the partic- 
ular needs of their students. Similar courses already exist in various 
Arab countries (e.g., Egypt, Lebanon). 

This proposal, to provide specialized English training for individuals 
whose limited language proficiency would preclude their access to 
higher education or to more challenging and rewarding occupations, 
might enable the Ministry of Education to better utilize its limited 
resources and to provide qualitatively better training for those indi- 
viduals with demonstrated need than it can now provide for all students. 

This proposal will probably prove unpopular for at least two reasons. 
First, the recent commitment by the Ministry to the CITTI * experiment* 
seems to indicate a desire to continue to offer English instruction to 
all students in the 5th and 6th years of the elementary grades as well 
as in all years of the preparatory grades. Second^ the reasons as yet 
unknown to us for which the Ministry rejected Raja Nasr*s recom- 
mendation (1967) to introduce English in Grade 6 may still be salient 
enough to prevent any serious discussion of this modification. 

Nevertheless, we feel that this proposal does offer a viable alter- 
native to the present system. In this period of limited economic and 
human resources, little argument can be made for teaching English 
inefficiently for a substantial portion of each week to a very large 
number of students who have no foreseeable need for the language. 
However, we have no ready solution for two critical questions. At 
what level is it possible to identify, with reasonable accuracy, those 
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students with demonstrable need for English proficiency? How much 
would it 'cost* to bring these students to at least the same level of 
achievement as students now attain who study English for eight years? 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the preceding Section, we nave attempted to identify and to de- 
scribe briefly four distinct types of program modifications. Obviously, 
each alternative has both strengths and weaknesses; but we believe 
that the implementation of any one could effect a significant increase 
in the English proficiency of Jordanian students — and that such a 
change need not be prohibitive in cost. 

The question posed in Chapter n, "Has the very considerable 
Jordanian investment in English paid off in terms of tangible results?", 
remains very difficult to answer. We have ascertained that the English 
needs of a sizeable sample of Jordanian citizens are not now being 
completely satisfied by the present English curriculum. We have 
identified positive as well as negative aspects associated with various 
components of the present program, and we have formulated a total 
of 49 recommendations concerning various aspects of English in- 
struction in Jordan. They include recommendations concerning 
language policy, curriculum changes, teacher training, potential re- 
search, and the University English program. The decision to reject, 
to accept in principle or to implement any or all of these recommen- 
dations cannot, obviously, be made by the foreign consultants who 
prepared this report. The question of whether the return in 
English achievement justifies the investment in economic and human 
resources can only be answered by Jordanian educators who can 
examine the various facets of the English-language program as one 
of the many components in the total educational endeavor. We cannot 
legitimately assign priority to the teaching of Arabic vs. English, 
science vs. Islamic culture, etc. We can only hope that the infor- 
mation which we present in this report will assist Jordanian educators 
as they undertake such a critical review. 



1. This does not imply that we view these goals as logically undesir- 
able. However, it may be unrealistic to expect every Jordanian 
secondary- school graduate to achieve these goals. 

2. We view the addition of two weekly periods of English instruction 
for science students as the necessary elimination of a seemingly 
arbitrary inequality in the programs for students from the 
scientific and literary streams. We do not view it as a major 
innovation in the curriculum. 
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Vm : SUMMARY OF RECX)MMENDATIONS BY TOPIC 



In this concluding Chapter, we have grouped our recommendations 
from the previous Chapters Into several broad categories: those 
pertaining to English-language policy, curriculum change, teacher 
training, and research. Within each category, the recommendations 
are arranged according to their order of introduction in the monograph 
with the exception that we have grouped together those dealing with 
similar topics. 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING ENGLBH-LANOUAGE POLICY 

1. That the Ministry of Education consider the possibility of providing 
more instruction in English in the secondary industrial schools 
(from Chapter n, recommendation 1). 

2. That the possibility also be examined of adding two weekly periods 
of studying 'scientific texts in English' to the present program of 
students in the scientific stream during their last two years in 
academic secondary schools (II-2). 

3. That all possible alternatives be considered before a further re- 
duction is carried out in the num er oS weekly periods of English in 
academic and commercial secondary schools (n-3). 

4. That every effort be continued to reduce the average number of 
students in English classes (n-5). 

5. If the attempt to carry out the above recommendation is unsuc- 
cessful, that serious consideration be given to modifying the method of 
English instruction used in the schools in the compulsory cycle so as 
to put more emphasis on the teaching of reading, and that emphasis on 
oral activities be postponed until the secondary level (II- 6). 

6. That the Ministry of Education Initiate a strenuous effort to 
eliminate the obstacles that now stand in the way of requiring all 
students to complete a substantial amount of extensive reading outside 
of class (in-9). 

7. That a closer correspondence be developed between the alms for 
English teaching and the public examination system (1-5). 

8. That attempts of two types be made to discourage the practice <tf 
allowing examinations to determine the nature ci instruction; the 
inclusion in the examinations of sub-tests for which no direct class- 
room preparation is possible, and experimentation with ways of taking 
students' performance both in the classroom and on examinations into 
consideration for promotion and graduation (III-13). 

9. That serious consideration be given to modifying the Secondary 
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Certificate Examination in English to encourage teachers to focus 
classroom time on activities which are more directly rdevant to their 
pupils* later needs (VI- 6). 

10* That Jordanian educators consider the relevant data from this 
Field Study and others like it as one component when they make future 
decisions regarding policy changes affecting English-language 
instruction (VI-8). 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING CURRICULUM CHANGE 

1. That the explicit aims for English instruction at the compulsory 
stage be stated in the form of operationally defined behavioral 
Objectives (I-l). 

2. That these objectives be realistically chosen to reflect the per- 
ceived needs oi the students as well as the resources available to 
meet these needs (1-2).. 

3. That the newly developed explicit aims for English instruction at 
the secondary level be critical^ evaluated and, if necessary, revised 

in terms of the actual English needs of secondary-school gx^uates (1-3). 

4. That the aims for English instruction at the secondary level reflect 
the differing needs of secondary graduates, and at the same time com- 
plement the stated aims oS Jordanian education in general (Z-4). 

5. That the data on language use provided by this Survey be examined 
with care for the information it gives regarding the specific skills in 
English that graduates of the Jordanian schools have need of, and that 
this information be taken into account in determining the priority to be 
assigned to the teaching of each skill (in-7). 

8, That any new instructional materials to be chosen or prepared 
should be of such a nature as to contribute significantly and directly to 
the achievement of the non-linguistic objectives of English instruction 
and the general objectives of education in Jordan at Qach grade level 
(ni-4). 

7. That adequate guides for the secondary industrial and agricultural 
curricula be provided at the earliest possible date, and that all 
curriculum guides be updated as often as may be feasible (m-l). 

8. That first drafts of all now versions of textbooks be carefully checked 
in order to i.isure that the sections on grammatical structure deal oifly 
with functional aspucts of grammar, prciide sufficient drill-material 
on each structwe to enable students to acquire an active mastery ci it, 
and state the grammatical principl^ss involved succinctly and 
accurately (IC-6). 

9. That the programs of study for literary, scientific, commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural students should include reading material of 
two distinct types* (a) a centrca core of material to be read intensively 
by all students in common, and (b) particularly relevant supplementary 
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material for each of the five groups of students which would be read by 
each group alone (111-2). 

10, That future curriculum guides should specify the minimum number 
of pages to be read by students each year, the level of difficulty at 
which they should be able to read, and the speed with which they should 
be able to read silently with a given degree of comprehension (in-S). 
U. That no complete curriculum in English should fail to provide 
students with a moderate amount of unsimplil^ed reading material 
written in the language normally used by educated adults to express 
themselves in print (ni-8). 

12. That no complete curriculum in English should fail to provide 
students with an appropriate amount of experience in writing which 
serves a real communicative purpose or fills a real need and in the 
preparation of original fUU-length compositions (ni~10). 

13. That a systematic effort be made to improve the pronunciation of 
students at all instructional levels, but especially during the secondary 
cycle. This effort might involve the provision of superior recorded 
models for imitation, of reading passages with stress and intonation 
markings, of various types of phonetic drills, or even a limited 
amount oS information about the sound system of English formulated 

in non-technical language (ni-5). 

14. That the great value of informal communicative activities not 
directly related to the textbooks be recognized in future curriculum 
guides and that teachers be urged to provide their students with such 
experience both inside and outside of class (nz-ia). 

15. That the possibilities be explored of using films, radio, and 
television as means 6t teaching in English some small portion of the 
content of courses in various subjects at all pre-unlversity levels (11-7). 

16. That plans for encouraging the greater use of teaching aids might 
well center around increasing the availability of transistor radios and 
individual tape-recorders and exploring the many and varied instruc- 
tional advantages that can be derived from such relatively inexpensive 
equipment (in-U). 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING TEACHER TRAINING 

1. That the Usts of recommended professional readings for teachers be 
omitted from future curriculum guides and be replaced by separately 
printed or mimeographed lists that would be updated and distributed to 
teachers annually (in-14). 

2. That the Government consider a placement scheme for English 
specialists which would enable them to teach English during as many 
as possible of their working hours (IV-1). 

3. That teacher-training institutes consider softening their stand of 
strict adherence to any particular method of language teaching (IV-2). 
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4. That the Government consider various ways in which the English 
specialist might be given a greater command of the English language, 
whether through an English-medium teacher-training institute or 
through intensive instruction in English during the summer (IV-3). 

5. That a standardized English proficiency examination be devised to 
aid in the selection of English specialists at the teacher-training 
institute (IV-4). 

6. That a language aptitude examination be devised to help select 
trainees on the basis of their innate linguistic capacity (IV-5). 

7. That every effort be made to assist the CITTZ program in monitoring 
the language progress of its trainees in order to establish clearly the 
efficacy of this unique approach to teacher training (XV-6). 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING RESEARCH 

1. That the Ministry of Education call on the University of Jordan and 
any eventual Training College for Teachers of English for aid in 
gathering much needed information about common errors in Jordanian 
English (a practical alternative approach to contrastive analysis), the 
abilities measured by various types of examination questions, the 
particular interests of students of different ages, the specific reading 
and writing skills needed by university students and other questions of 
special relevance to the development of the national program of English 
instruction (III-15). 

2. That portions of the present data (e. g. , questions 13, 16, 17) be re- 
analyzed to investigate more thoroughly the relationship between such 
topics as English use, English need, English proficiency, and 
occupation (VI-1). 

3. That intensive follow-up interviews be conducted with small samples 
of respondents from each level of educational attainment and from 
various occupations. Some individuals would be chosen who had re- 
ported high proficiency in English and some would be selected who 

had not (VI-2). 

4. That research be conducted to determine whether Jordanian farmers, 
armed forces personnel, other security officials, and females who have 
not entered the labor force have needs for English which are comparable 
to those of the present group of respondents (IV-4). 

5. That an investigation be conducted to examine various aspects of the 
programs of English-language instruction offered by national versus 
foreign private schools (VI-5). 

6. That research be conducted to determine whether students who 
study selected content subjects in English achieve greater proficiency 
in English (without a loss in content mastery) than students who 
continue to study via Arabic (VI-5). 
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7» That an experiment be conducted in one or more academic 
secondary schools in which at least one year of the mathematics 
course for students in the scientific stream would be taught in English^ 
and that the achievement in English and mathematics of students in 
this school or schools be compared with that of students in other 
schools at the time of their graduation from Grade 12 (n-4). 
8. That research be conducted to investigate the effects on English- 
language proficiency of introducing the language at various levels 
within a formal school setting (VI-7). 
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APPENDIX A: AQABA CONFERENCE ON THE 
ENGUSH-LANGUAGE TEACHING POUCY 
OF JORDAN 



January 24. 1973 

First Session: 8:00 - 10:30 a. m. 

The Opening 

the rirst session was started at 8:15 a. m. with the opening speech 
by His Excellency, Dr. Ishaq Farhan, Minister of Education. He 
welcomed the conference members and pointed out the importance of 
the discussions that would take place. 

Professor Clifford Prator presented an overview of the Survey 
using Appendix G: "Initial questions on which Field-Study Questtornalre 
was based." He explained how these questions were formulated and 
their relevance to the Study. He made special mention of the very 
short time in which the Study was completed and attributed this to the 
cooperation of co-workers in the Miiristry of Education and the 
Statistics Deparfament. Ois factor that made this possible was the 
straightforward nature of ^ sociolinguistic situation in Jordan: there 
is one mother tongue used by virtually all people and one foreign 
language, English. He pointed oat that the data was collected during 
the summer months which meaaat that it was impossible to visit classes, 
interview teachers, etc. He explained that the members of the team 
of authors presented their recommendations with great diffidence but 
nonetheless hoped that the Conference participants might find in some 
of the recommendations a basis for action. 
Presentation of the Field Study 

Dr. Richard Tucker made a pi ^ntation of the material from 
Chapters V and VI which are concerned with the Field Study. He 
pointed out that the level of education was taken as the basis for classi- 
fication. He made the following notes: at least 25% of the employees 
in all occupational categories use some English at work; peopl J in 
higher occupations use English more frequently than people in lower 
occupations; people who are highly educated use English more fre- 
quently than others. 

Dr. Tucker referred the conferees to Table 14 showing the relation- 
ship between distribution of respondents by education and occupation, 
as well as the use of English at work. His conclusions were that, 
regardless of educational level, people who have somehow acquired a 
mastery of English have better jobs than those individuals who do not 
possess a high degree of proficiency in English. He added that 
knowledge and use of English is related to the advancement and mobility 
of people. English is used at work by a sizeable segment of Jordanians 
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and is used outside of work by many to listen to mass media, etc. 78% 
of the respondents perceive a relationship between English and job 
success. 

He pointed out that while school provides a solid foundation in English 
for people to build on, superior proficiency in English is not achieved 
through formal schooling only. It appears to result from the combi- 
nation of the formal school program plus other supplementary out of 
school activities. 

He concluded his summary by saying that there is a demonstrated 
need for English in various levels of Jordanian society. 
Panel Discussion 

Miss Salma Jayyusi, Chairman of the panel discussion on the Field 
Study said that the Field Study was a remarkable achievement done in 
a very short time. Dr. Adnan Badran concurred with this, and he 
referred to the Survey as being the first of its kind to be done in Jordan 
in terms of the English needs of society. It is a good approach for 
tailoring education to the needs and demands of society. Dr. Badran 
commented on Table 11, on the variance in percentage of the 5 different 
educational levels. He said that the respondents at each level will 
vary and results between levels cannot be compared directly. 80% of 
the respondents of this study came from Amman and 20% from outside 
Amman. Samples were collected according to the size of the towns. 
He said that the samples do not reflect the present distribution of the 
work force. He poinivd out a lack of creative presentation in the 
report; correlation analyses and regression lines, which he indicated 
would help extend the study to further uses. However, he pointed out 
that the age selected was a suitable one and indicated that samples 
showed an age of maturity. The results of the Field Study are 
astonishing: 63% use English at work and this indicates the importance 
of the language in this cotmtry; the positive relationship between level 
of pr(^ciency in English and type oi education and monthly salaries; 
those who hold higher degrees of education hold better jobs, and he 
wondered whether this is related to English or to education; 54% of 
the respondents indicated knowledge of English as essential for success 
in their jobs; a positive relationship between number o£ years of 
English study with pr(^ciency; 55% do not communicate efficiently 
after they grcduate from the Government secondary schools; 32% 
indicate they communicate efficiently after they receive instructional 
help in English following the completion of their secondary education; 
the most important skill was conversation and the curriculum should 
emphasize conversation; only 6% replied that the exanaination system 
emphasized needed skills; the lowest proficiency of English was re> 
ported by individuals who began their study of English from 1060 to the 
present; 18% indicated that they are now taking additional tiaxning in 
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centers to improve their Bnglish language. 

Mr. Shahir Al- Hassan's main comment was on the attitudes of the 
respondents to their former schooling. He expounded on this by 
presenting a graph to the conference showing that 50% of the re- 
spondents are between 30-50 years old and 34% of the remaining re- 
spondents are between 21. 6-29. 8 years old. 

The Living English for Jordan series began in 1064, at the 5th 
elementary, where the average ige of pupils is 11. 5. LEJ books ?.ave 
been used in Jordan for the last eight years only. Therefore 84% of 
the respondents are passing judgment on a course of instruction which 
they have not taken. 

He referred to another point which was raised by Dr. Tucker and 
Dr. Badran. They said that this group from 1960 are the lowest in 
their proficiency in the language. In addition to the reasons given, Mr. 
Al-Hassan added that these people have the least experience in life, 
that they are very young and moreover have been the victims of a 
radical change in methods of instruction and instructional material. 

Miss Salma Jayyusi emphasized the need for English as displayed 
by respondents in their answers to questions like; 

1. Would you like your children to learn English? 

2. Would you like English to be introduced at an earlier grade 
in the schools? 

Respondents felt that there is an instrumental need for English both 
at work and outside work. She suggested that the means to satisfy 
this need should be left to another discussion to determine how far 
this can be taken into consideration. The Field Study is a guideline 
for the Ministry of Education in adopting some measures to improve 
the teaching of English and in conducting similar field studies for 
other subjects as well. She finally indicated that the Field Study \yas 
established as a mode of relating the philosophy or goals of education 
to the needs of the individuals in society. 

Dr. Tucker commented on Dr. Badran' s observations on: I) Choice 
of sample: he explained in detail the nature of the stratifieti-random 
distribution and that samples were taken from both the public and 
private sectors; 2) Method of data analysis was descriptive with 

ited inferential statistical tests. Dr. Badran' s suggestion was to 
^o . yond this and demanded doing other types of specific analyses in 
a more complex way. Dr. Tucker agreed with him that this should be 
done and added that there are people in Jordan who can take this next 
step. 

Dr. Tucker said that Dr. Badran identified an Interesting area of 
research which can be done in Jordan. Dr. Tucker asked the con- 
ferees if any of them were actually chosen for the Field Study &nd 
said that the writers were concerned with the validity of rci^ponses 
and not only the reliability. 
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In a summary statement concerning the validity of an interview Dr. 
Tuckei: added that people often do know what they are talking about. A 
lot of the present respondents were concerned about the problems of 
education and the future of their children and thought seriously about 
those matters before answering the questions. 

Dr. Abdurrahman Adas pointed out that the findings of the Survey 
were obvious and that there was no need for the Study. He said that 
the Study did not touch on the subject of how much benefit is derived 
from the actual time allocated for English nor did it deal with the 
means of improving it. He also questioned classification by education 
and not occupation. Dr. Badran made a similar comment. 

Dr. Tucker answered that a decision was made to stratify the random 
samples by education rather than by occupation, since if the sample 
had been stratified by occupation it would not have been possible to 
collect sufficient respondents from the various levels of education for 
the Ministry to use in making decisions. 

A lengthy discussion took place between Dr. Adas, Dr. Badran and 
Dr. Tucker on whether to stratify by education or occupation. 

Mr. Masri commented on one point made by Dr. Badran regarding 
the tendency to correlate occupational advancement and level of know- 
ledge of English. He thought it might be a true statement but not an 
accurate one. He said that since the knowledge of English is part of 
the level of general education it is more accurate to correlate 
educational advancement with level of education. Dr. Tucker added 
that the statements made in the text were most accurate. He said 
that they had not done formal statistical cwrelations but stated that 
English, occupation and education go together. Speculation about the 
causality in this is premature but may be investigated if so desired. 

Dr. Ab.'ul Haqq requested a clarification of objectives of the Field 
Study. Dr. Tucker explained that the writers believed that people's 
use of English, Arabic and science should influence in some way the 
design of the programs which are needed to convey these skills or 
information to students. The Field Study was conducted to collect 
information about the situations of English use, how well the re- 
spondents thought they had been trained and whether they wished a 
change in the training program for their children. It also tried to 
relate these findings to level of occupation and education. This in- 
formation should provide a useful context within which to examine the 
curricula, syllabus, textbooks, etc. and should be of use to decision 
makers. The Field Study was an exercise attempting to obtain a 
definite type of information that people often wish to have when they 
make decisions of this kind. 

Dr. Majali pointed out the value of the study and said that it would 
serve as a feedback to the Ministry of Education to change the 
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curriculum. Table 29 was in Mr. Hassan's opinion the most 
important part. 

Dr. Abdurrahman Adas remarked again that most of the results of 
the Field Study were self-evident and he asked how to improve the 
present system. In answer Dr. Prator said that the Field Study was 
never intended to deal directly with the instructional materials and 
techniques in current use. These are treated primarily in Chapter m. 



January 24, 1973 

Second Session: 11:00 a. m. - 3:30 p. m. 
Presentation 

— The second session began at 11:00 a. m. with Professor Prater's 
presentation of the first three chapters: Stated and Implicit Aims of 
English Instruction, Dimensions of English Instructions, and Curricula 
and Instructional Material. Brief comments were made on the recom- 
mendations in each of the three chapters. 

Panel Discussion ' * ... , 

— Dr. Albert Butros. Chairman, presented the order of the panel dis- 
cussion. It was decided that Chapters I. H and ni shoul<» be taken 
together because they are closely related and are looked upon in the 
discussions as one unit. 

Mr. Ahmad Tawil commented on the aims and implementation of tne 
curriculum with reference to instruction in government schools. He 
pointed out that the audio-lingual method adopted in the textbooks for 
the compulsory cycle demands well-qualified teachers and smaller 
classes. He said that since we cannot meet any of these conditions 
under present circumstances, recommendation 6 of Chapter n is 
worth serious consideration. This recommendation calls for a slight 
shift of emphasis towards reading and not for a radical change in the 

general approach. «u *t 

Mr. Tawll supported Recommendations 1 and 2 given In Chapter E 
of the Survey which call for more weekly hours of English for the 
Industrial secondary schools and adding twv weekly hours to the 
secondary scientific stream. 

Mr. Tawil supported Recommendation 1 of Chapter I which calls for 
operationally-defined objectives In the compulsory cycle. He added 
that the need for this Is felt. u - ^ 

The panel discussion was continued by Mrs. Wldad Boulus who gave 
an outline of the English Instruction In foreign private schools with 
emphasis on mode, method, textbooks and syllabi. She pointed out 
that classes In foreign private schools are smaller (25-35 students) 
and that they have the advantage of having English- speaking teachers. 
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The student body Itself is different because they consider English as 
the key to higher education and they come from higher socio-economic 
strata. Mrs. Boulus concluded by saying that she agrees with the 
Recommendations 2 and 6 of Chapter II. 

Mr. Mustafa Kuswani raised two points on the examination system. 
He pointed out that a choice has to be made between using public eicams 
and relying on the annual results of students for university admission. 
He was reluctant about the latter as being a proper way of evaluating 
the students' achievement. 

Dr. Albert Butros continued the discussion by pointing out two 
interesting features of the Survey: 1) A great deal of strength exists 
because the Survey was written completely by three English-language 
experts who have dealt with the situation from the outside. He pointed 
out that there was a great deal of value in this approach. 2) There is 
an aspect of weakness in the report — it is purely technical. He felt 
that it would have been more appropriate if a Jordanian member joined 
the 3-man team in the preparation of the Survey and that the Survey 
could have been a more useful document for future planning of English 
in the country. He concluded by suggesting that the Survey be revised 
by including 2-3 people involved in the teaching of English in Jordan. 

Mr. Munther Al-Masri followed by opposing Recommendation 1 of 
Chapter n relative to the provision of English instruction in the 
secondary industrial schools. The reasons he gave were: 1) Improve 
methods of teaching (curricula, aids. etc. ). 2) Increase in the number 
of periods should take into consideration total number of periods and 
the ratio of English periods in relation to other subjects; total number 
of students; and method of instruction. He further commented on the 
recommendation of teaching subjects other than English. 

Dr. Prator answered that more English instruction could be provided 
in several ways, such as carrying out practical vocational activities 
in English, without adding more weekly periods of English. He further 
commented on Mr. Kuswani' s statement concerning final examinations 
(Recommendation 13 of Chapter HI). It was not necessary to depend 
entirely on examination grades or course grades given by teachers. 
By a suitable formula both types of grades could be considered in 
combination. 

The Army Representative asked why there were no questions directed 
to the employers of the graduates. He indicated that precise infor- 
mation could be obtained from the employers. 

Mr. Rabah Ezzat. supervisor of English in Amman, pointed out the 
fSact that the approach was not the problem but the way the teachers 
handle it. He attributed the superiority of English Instruction in 
private schools to the better socio-economic background of the students. 

Mr. Burhan Kamal agreed to the statements that Mr. Al-Masri made 
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and demanded a solution for the problem of finding technical teachers 
for industrial and trade bchools who could teach the technical English 
needed. Mr. Kamal also pointed out that oral exams can be introduced 
and should therefore constitute a part of the public exams. 

Dr. Majali agreed to the points made by Dr. Butros and referred to 
conclusions from the data. Finding enough teachers to teach all the 
students is an important point; the increase of the hours is not the 
solution. Mr. Majali then referred to Table 3 and to the average 
scores of English in public and private schools. He agreed with the 
comments made by Mr. Al-Masri and Dr. Butros on the importance 
of the overall picture. 

Mr. Lovett-Turner, the British Council Representative, expounded 
on Dr. Kuswani's point of view that oral examinations do exist in their 
public exams, but not in Arabic as a foreign language. He emphasized 
the need for improved motivation of students rather than increase of 
hours. 

Dr. Adas pointed out that the chapters under discussion are in- 
formative and added that aims should be precisely defined. He re- 
ferred to the public examinations and stressed that correspondence 
should be between aims and books and not public examinations. If 
this is guaranteed, the exams will correspond to the aims. 

Miss J. M. Brolly, UNRWA advisor, was not in agreement with 
Recommendation 6 relevant to the postponement of oral activities. 
She stated that examinations should be on a broader base of reading 
material than there is at present. 

Mr. Shaher El-Hassan commented on the recommended modification 
of the method of instruction to make more room for reading at the 
expense of oral skills. He pointed out that the Ministry of Education 
is firmly committed to the audio-lingual method because of the text- 
books that are used. If a shift has to be made, the Ministry would 
have to modify the textbooks. 

The comment made by Dr. Butros was that reading is one of the 
most difficult skills. He suggested that research be conducted before 
this is implemented. 

Dr. Adbel-Haqq suggested that more priorities be given to teaching 
English but not at the expense of the native language. For higher 
education there should be special programs in Ennlish language. 

Professor Prator referred the conferees to recent research con- 
ducted in Canada on English-speaking children receiving their 
education in French. 

Dr. Ibrahim's suggestion to postpone introduction of English in the 
schools might have a value because the adults have the capacity of 
learning better. The other point referred to was concerning the 
number of hours. Dr. Tucker displayed the relationship between the 
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length of instruction in a foreign language and proficiency in that 
language. 

The opinion of Mr. Khayat was that the standard of English in 
Jordan is higher than in any of the other Arab countries. The weakness 
that exists is also in the instruction of Arabic and science. This is due 
to mass education too many students and unqualified teachers. He 
recommended that the experiment mentioned in Recommendation 4 of 
Chapter II be applied. 

Dr. Adas conducted a further discussion on the critical age of 
language acquisition. Reference was made by Dr. Tucker to some 
data available ^ which were by no means solid. 

Mr. Ahmad Tawil recommended that emphasizing teaching of reading 
should be implemented. He indicated that the outcome of the oral 
approach is minimal because of the unqualified teachers and large 
classes. He pointed out that more emphasis on reading could minimise 
the harm done to students if only oral skills were emphasized. 



January 24, 1973 

Third Session: 5:00 - 7:30 p. m. 

Presentation 

Mr. William Harrison gave a detailed presentation of teacher- 
training policy (Chapter IV). He elaborated on the recommendations 
in this chapter. 
Panel Discussion 

br. Mohammed Ibrahim, Chairman, set the order for the panel 
discussion on teacher training. He began his discussion on pre-service 
and in-service training, both at the university and CITTI. He had one 
minor point concerning Table 9; Projected English Graduates of 
Qualifying Institutions 1973-1080^ He said that the Department of 
English at the University of Jordan has decided to increase the number 
of students graduating and in 1976 the Department vill produce 100 
English specialists each year. Concerning the language courses. Dr. 
Ibrahim said that four language courses were lifted as being required: 
the skills of speech, translation, reading and writing. He indicated 
that there are more than these and this can be considered an important 
point. In addition, in the first year there are four courses, two of 
which are language courses for students who want to major. There is 
also a list of elective courses in linguistics. He referred to what Mr. 
Harrison said whether students doing education could be forced to do 
one or the other, a point which Dr. Ibrahim confirmed namely that 
the students actually ha\ a to do that. He finally gave details of the 
courses the students take. 
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Dr. Abdul Rahman Adas explained the three roles of the Department 
of Education as: pre-servlce, inr-service and post graduate. He re- 
commended that a committee from the University of Jordan and 
Ministry of Education be formed to look after teacher certification. 

The subject of training colleges was dealt with by Mr. Kenneth 
Forster. He said that the teachers* competence in language is a 
central factor in teaching. He referred to Recommendation 3 of 
Chapter IV: that the Government consider various ways in which the 
English Specialist might be given a greater command of the English 
language, whether through an English* medium teacher-training 
institute or through intensive instruction in Engliph during the summer. 
He also said, quoting from Appendix C, that "experts differ on the 
Importance of the teacher and his share in the success or failure of 
foreign language learning. But no one denies that the teacher has 
some influence, and most seem to consider the teacher as the most 
important factor in making his students succeed or fail." He backed 
this by quoting "one of the main causes of ineffective English teaching 
In the world today is that so many teachers have an inadequate 
command of Pnglish. " Mr. Forster listed the following points on the 
Training College System; that a great deal can and must be done to 
improve the competence and oral performance of these teachers; that 
the teacher must speak the language well as a first requirement; one 
of the drawbacks of the pre-service programme is that there has not 
been enough time devoted to the English language; it is assumed — 
wrongly — that students in the college have a good command of 
English by the time they arrive. He suggested that English should be 
taught for more hours and he noted the difficulty in doing so because 
of the other courses to be studied. He continued by saying that there 
are two language labs in operation, but their use v/as severely re- 
stricted because of budgetary and time considerations. He said that 
consideration is being given to an experiment in line with Miss 
Jayyusi*s proposal. He concluded by saying that the suggestion made 
in Recommendation 3 is being actively investigated and that there is 
a possibility that there will be a long, intensive summer course with 
emphasis on language training. 

Mr. Shahir El-Hassan gave a brief outline of the in-service training 
activities including a general picture of the certification program. He 
did not agree with the authors that the type of phonetics being taught 
in CXTTX represents a practical approach to this subject area. He 
pointed out the following: that CITTI proposes to grant certificates 
like the pre-service institutes; that there is a great difference be- 
tween pre-service and CITTI; that pre-service focuses on language 
patterns and skills and not phonetics or linguistics; that trainees at 
CITTI cannot handle phonetics and linguistics: this is a high level of 
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instruction given at the graduate level. Mr. Bl-Hassan thought that 
the author of Appendix C has something very important to offer* He 
believed that the Ministry of Education should seriously consider 
Appendix C. 

Mr. Harrison* s comment was that CITT! was a new program and 
that it should be closely observed and supported. He agreed that the 
credit hours are important and that they should be carOiuUy monitored 
ami perhaps adjusted. He said that the CtTTZ courses dealing with 
phonetics, language teaching problems and in general the linguistic 
component seem to be practical in nature. He agreed with Mr. El- 
Hassan* s comment that these courses are sometimes taught with a 
theoretical content in more advanced levels of education. 

Dr. Ibrahim said that the recommendations contained in the Survey 
and suggestions by panelists revolve around the general consensus* 
the problem of teaching proficiency in English. 

There was extensive discussion among Dr. Badran« Dr. Adas and 
Dr. Majali concerning the minor in education and major in English 
at the undergraduate and graduate levels at the University of Jorda i. 
The point was raised that there are presently two methods by which a 
graduate English major may qualify himself for teaching, either 
through an in«service course done after receiving the B. A. or through 
an integrated education minor during the undergraduate years. The 
questions revolved around the acceptability of these two methods of 
certification by the Ministry of Education. 

The Minister of Education said that this has not been faced by the 
Ministry yet but that a detailed study will be made of those who major 
in English and minor in education and how they are to be recognized 
by the Ministry as certified teachers. 

Dr. Albert Butros said that there was no specific English major/ 
education minor. He referred to Recommendation 7. (Chapter IV) and 
said that the Department offers two courses in methodology ot language 
teaching but they are not part of the departmental requirements. The 
decision is left to the student to determine if he wants to go into 
teaching or not. His comment on Recommendation 8 was that it does 
exist within the Department as a strong specialization in language and 
explained in detail what the bcatement implied. He clarified that 
language specialization does not mean that it is a person who knows 
the language only« he should have a command of both language and 
education. 

A further debate took place between Dr. Butros and r. Harrison 
regarding the major and minor hours. Dr. Ibrahim was of the opinion 
that language methodology- courses are required for students with a 
minor in education. However, the point was clarified that this was 
not the case. 
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fiHsa May Nabil commented on the remark made by Mr. Al-Hassan 
regarding CITTI. She said that describing the CITTI program as a 
taach-yearself program would imply that the trainees work entirely on 
their own. She pointed out that this is not true. There are trainers, 
lecturers from outside to aid CITTI and tutors in charge of a certain 
number of trainees. She pointed out that the trainees are not students 
but colleagues and that CITTI tries to help them in the best possible 
way. The curriculum of CITTI was designed with all these factors in 
mind. CITTI has 14 credit hours for language because language pro* 
ficiency Is important. Miss Nabil gave a brief outline of CITTI in 
general and she described how they implement modern techniques. 
Mr. El-Hassan had said that the two hours of phonetics at CITTI were 
unrealistic; Miss Nabil did not think so because they deal with the 
sound systems of both Arabic and English and they need a knowledge of 
both. She also did not agree with Mr. El-Hassan aboitt the assignments 
written by specialists. She said that CITTI gets Ministry ^of Education 
personnel who specialize in education curricidum to assist in writing 
this material. 

Mr. Sa'di Khayyat, Director of Education, UNRWA, said that the 
Ministry of Education made a lot of efforts concerning the training of 
teachers and their retention in the system. Mr. Harrison's comment 
was that part of this chapter deals with the retention of teachers in the 
system. He believed that the incentive measures taken up by the 
Government have helped keep secondary teachers in the system. 
Statistics indicate there is now 100% retention. He also said that 
statistical evidence shows that 60% of compulsory cycle teachers are 
retained and projections of new graduates from CITTI and other 
training institutes would give a net gain of 1000 new teachers with 
certification by 1980. On the whole. Mr. Harrison stated, this was a 
very favorable index of general improvement in the quality of teaching 
which would be gained by the educational system. 

Dr. Adbul Haqq made the following commr>nts; 

1. In teachers colleges there are no English specialists. There are 
English majors. He recommended a change in the term to English 
major. 

2. Teacher training colleges should be called teacher education 
institutes. He felt strongly concerning the use of the term education. 
He said that some vcsluable information was included in the Survey but 
no research has been aone to tell if it is usable or not. He thought this 
was especially crucial as regards Miss Jayyusi's proposal in 
Appendix B. 

Dr. Adbul Haqq questioned what was written on Page 1 of Appendix B: 
"the quality of t < ing in TTC's is not up to the standard required" and 
wished that there had been some research made to verify it. His main 
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observation was that the Survey dealt with teachers colleges, but that 
it dwelled excessively on curriculum with a minimum of treatment 
regarding faculty and students* He recommended a change in the 
statement "The trainee of the institute, then, generally has chosen the 
institute as his second priority for post-secondary edupation." As 
pointed out by Mr. Forster. teachers are a very important factor. 
Due to special incentive pay. many well-qualified training personnel 
would work in the Curriculum Department or in CITTI. A re-exami- 
nation of the special allowances given to CITTI and the Curriculum 
Department should be made and applied to teacher education colleges 
in order to attract equally well-qualified faculty members. 

Dr. Abdul Haqq finally pointed out the importance of CITTI and in* 
service and pre-service training and that these should be seriously 
considered by the Ministry of Education in the future. 

Mr. Forster again emphasized the importance of the competence 
of the teaching staff in the Teachers Colleges. 

Miss Jayyusi then referred to the importance of a high standard of 
English proficiency required among English specialists. She indicated 
that there are no proficiency tests given to the English specialist 
graduates of the Teachers Colleges. The main idea was to have the 
teacher of English in the compulsory cycle able to reproduce the 
structures which are found in N ew Living English for Jordan. She said 
that many of the graduates of IIk Teachers Colleges are presently not 
capable of reproducing the language structures required. She empha- 
sized English as a skill subject and as such it needs intensive practice 
and training. She said that the Board of Education has recently passed 
a resolution concerning the increase in number of hours for Teachers 
College specialists which she said was a healthy sign and a commend- 
able decision. 

Dr. Adbul Haqq thanked Miss Jayyusi for her proposal. He urged 
the conferees to discuss Mr. Forster' s remark with special attention 
to increase of hours and starting the specialization^ from the first 
semester. 

Miss J. M. Brolly was of the opinion that language and methodology 
cross paths and are closely allied in many ways. She felt that an 
integration of methodology and language must be achieved. Teachers 
must be able to communicate the materials of the textbooks to the 
students according to Miss Brolly. 

Dr. Albert Butros again stressed the fact that training is a very 
important aspect of the preparation of teachers. The basic ingredient 
would be whether the teacher knows English or not. If effective 
programs at all levels could be organiv.ed to realize this important 
goal, training in methodology would become an effective process. He 
indicated that training should be placed in intensive courses and that 
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summer courses should be seriously planned to teach English to those 
who do not know the language, 

Mr, Shahlr El^Hassan agreed with Dr, Butros and said that If the 
two language laboratories that are available nt the Teacher Training 
Institutes are properly used they would certainly help in the direction 
of qualifying the language of these students, 

Mr, Ahmed Tawll pointed out that three criteria are essential In 
choosing teachers to teach Engllsht 1) Grades in English at the 
secondary level; 2) Performance on an English examination specially 
devised for selection; and 3) Grades at the end of the first semester. 
He was of the opinion that subject matter for language specialists 
differs totally from subject matter of science or math. He supported 
Dr. Butros' point of view to look at the training of English teachers 
in the Teachers Colleges in a different way: if the students' English is 
not up to a sufficiently high level in the Tawjlhi then special measures 
should be sought to bring him up to that level. 

Dr. Adas suggested that English and methodology be taught for two 
years, which was in support of Miss Jayyusl's proposal, 

Mr. Thomas Olson offered a suggestion for a small research project 
by which the proficiency standard of teachers be determined and an 
attempt made to discover the time needed to bring those teachers from 
their current standard to the standard required. He further suggested 
that these be translated in terms of cost to find out if it could be 
afforded or not. 

Dr, Butros pointed out that the Ministry of Education has a regular 
intake of teachers every year for all kinds of subjects, not only English, 
and that the graduates of the Teachers Institutes are expected to teach 
more than one subject. He queried whether or not the Survey suggestion 
that English specialists teach English exclusively was practical. 



January 25, 1973 

Fourth Session: 8:00 - 10:30 a,m. 

The discussions of the fourth session were concerned with the present 
policy and its Implementation in the light of the Field Survey, 

Mr. Abdurrahman Bushnaq, Chairman, opened the session by saying 
that this session would be an Informal one and that certain decisions ' 
would have to be made. He stressed the problem of English as a 
medium of Instruction. He said that English should not be used as a 
medium of instruction at the secondary level. He continued by saying 
that the Survey is a very valuable document which had to be brought up 
to date and will be used as a model for other subjects. He wished that 
a similar study could be made for the Arabic language. 
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He suggested considering the following two subjects; 1) The 
suggestion made by Miss Salma Jayyusi to establish a separate training 
college for teachers of English, both men and women; and 2) The idea 
of the Arab College. 

Mr. Bushnaq appealed to His Excellency, the Minister of Education* 
to consider the establishment of a college like the Arab College of 
Jerusalem which existed during the mandate. 

Other points made weret I) Determination of a rationale for the 
study of English literature; 2) More attention should be given to 
examinations; 3) Improvement of contents of Arabic books versus 
English textbooks: 4) The need for greater demands on students (i. e. 
teachers should spend more time during the holidays with the students). 
Presentation 

Dr. Richard Tucker presented a summary of Chapter VIl: English- 
language Instruction in Jordan — Prospects for the Future. 

"In the Survey our aim has been to examine critically diverse 
phases of English language instruction in Jordan. He hoped that 
enough information had been gathered and presented in such a way as 
to interest educators who must made decisions regarding English- 
language policy and the implementation of that policy. Researchers 
may wish to apply the methodology of our investigation in other 
countries; or to other subject matter areas." 

He further indicated that the basic steps were: 

1. to examine critically: the explicit and implicit goals of English 
teaching; the curricula which have been developed to implement 
these goals; the textbooks which are used;, and the human 
resources, the teacher's, who must implement the curricula. 

2. To conduct a field study to examine the relationship which 
exists between English and occupational and educational mobility. 

In each of these areas, he said, we find strengths and weaknesses; 
goals do exist, but they are unrealistic; curricula are well thought 
out, but they are perhaps not demanding enough; available textbooks 
are good but the development of independent reading needs to be 
emphasized; good steps have been taken in teacher training, but large 
gaps remain, both to certify the unqualified and to upgrade the language 
proficiency of many. 

Dr. Tucker's further comment on the present policy of English- 
language instruction in Jordan was that it seems to yield as it product 
a group of students who have developed a set of basic English skills 
which they use whether their secondary education is terminal or is a 
preparation for further training. 

Many individuals appear to need greater facility in English than they 
can obtain within the ^amework of the present curriculum. This poses 
a dilemma; 1) We can accept the gap between expectation and 
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achievement and do nothing (and in doing so we know that this gap must 
grow larger because of the increasing demand for universal education; 
or 2) We can ask whether the present program can be revised in an 
acceptable and economical manner to provide better English instruction 
"within the general framework of Jordanian educational goals.** 

Dr. Tucker concluded by commenting on the four proposals of 
Chapter VII; 1) The introduction of English at the Qrade*2 level; 2) 
Modifications within the existing framework; 3) Teaching selected 
content subjects in English; 4) Intensive English instruction for 
specific purposes. 

Professor Clifford Prai'^r spoke and directed his comments to the 
present policy and the Field Survey. Dr« Prator again referred to the 
four proposals of Chapter Vn and indicated that No. 2 is the most 
tempting. He did not think however, that modifying the methodology of 
teaching English is a promising area. He emphasised that there seems 
to be a failure to use English as a tool. Some of the recommendations 
deal with this general field to try to make more communicative use 
of English. He pointed out the following recommendations as being of 
particular interest. 

1. Recommendation that certain activities be carried out in English 
in the vocational schools. 

2. Recommendation dealing with the introduction of two additional 
hours of English instruction in the science stream. 

3. The use of audio* visual aids to teach some aspects of content 
material. 

4. Recommendation that there should be a certain amount of reading 
that is interesting to students of commerce. 

5. Recommendation for planning the content of the English textbooks; 
attention should be paid to non-linguistic objectives. 

6. Recommendation with regard to incx asing the amount of outside 
reading expected of students. 

7. Recommendation for finding ways of introducing more purposeful 
writing (e. g. to report real facts to classmates) with the 
curriculum. 

8. The various recommendations dealing with the possibility of 
carrying on co«curricular activities within class hours. 

Dr. Prator hoped that thought would be given to the use of English 
as a medium of instruction as it increases the reason for using it 
instrumentally. A correlation has been found in many places between 
the use of English as a medium of instruction and better English 
proficiency. 

Sharif Fawwaz Sharaf believed that the Ministry of Education thought 
that there was something wrong with the teaching of English in Jordan 
and that the Survey supported two aspects. His feeling was that there 
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existed a great need to change teachir^ of BngUsh at the secondary 
level plus preparing the students with new skills in English to help 
them in acquiring Jobs as part of the economic planning for the future 
generation of Jordan. He continued by saying that this Survey would 
help in deciding what should be done when the recommendations are 
accepted. The important thing \«as that new attitudes and priorities 
should be thought of when the curriculum or policies are changed. He 
indicated that the problem cannot be separated from the general 
problems of the system of education in Jordan. Teaching English is 
only one aspect of many other subjects being taught. He thinks that 
though Jordan is proud of its educational system, that does not mean 
that one should not be self-critical in order to improve the teaching 
of EngUsh or other subjects. He further said that within the limited 
resources available, there should be a reconsideration of the. priorities. 
He concluded that we should be ready to take bold measures and 
decisions to remedy the situation. 

Sharif Fawwas differed with the viewpoint of the Chairman (Mr. 
Bushnaq) that subjects cannot be taught in English in view of the fact 
that the University of Jordan teaches science in English and will be 
teaching medicine as well. 

His Excellency Dr. Ishaq Farhan^ Minister of Education, agreed 
with Sharif Fawwaz* point of view that subjects can be taught in English, 
but at the university level only. He thought that using English as a 
medium of instruction would be a radical change In education. He 
further pointed out that using English to teach other subjects at the 
Secondary level is rejected because of two main reasons; 1) national 
prestige and 2) the fact that teachers are not prepared to teach such 
subjects in English. 

Mr. Munther Masri commented on the recommendation for using 
English as a teaching medium. Ho said that If the sole aim is to 
improve language, it is a good suggestion; but if consideration is 
given to other factors within the picture it will be different. He pointed 
out that there was a recommendation by ALESCO to use Arabic as a 
teaching medium especially in technical and scientific subjects in Arab 
universities. He felt that there was an urgent duty to enrich Arabic by 
using it as a medium of instruction. The only criterion was whether 
Arabic is able to serve as a teaching medium or not. If it is. then it 
should be used. Regarding compromise solutions suggested by Mr. 
Bushnaq he said that they are unacceptable solutions. On the other 
hand, he supported using English as a teaching medium for students 
who specialize in English. 

Dr. Abdurrahman Adas disagreed with the recommendation that 
undergraduates can use English as a medium of instruction. His view 
was that teaching can be done in English, but will not be up to the 
standard and skiU required. 
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The uae of English instruction in the university was extensively 
discussed by some of the members. Dr. Prator's point of view on that 
particular point was that by using English for meaningful purposes one 

learns the language. , , • ^ u 

Dr. Abdul Salam Majali. Prasident of the University of Jordan, said 
that English Is being used in the university because of the lack of books 
In Arabic, and that concentration should be on the Improvement of 
textbooks and teachers. Mrs. Boulos' comment was that English 
should be strengthened In the school first rather than the university. 

Mr. Burhan Kamal opposed the teaching of subjects In English 
because of the lack of trained teachers. « * . , ^ 

Dr. Mohammed Ibrahim emphasized the Insecurity of Arabic and the 
problem of the lack of teachers. He supported the suggestion made by 
Mr. Masrl regarding the use of English as a teaching medium for 
students who specialize in English. 

Mrs. Joan Undeland said that It would be very good to teach science 
in EngUsh and pointed out the fact that a Wg effort had to be made by 
her English teachers to point out the structures used In the textbooks. 

Mr. Shahir Al-Hassan's comment was that It would Involve a lot of 
expense to do that and that the people concerned should have tiie 
technical know-how If those books were to be produced In Jordan. Dr. 
Prator said that the idea of using English as a medium of Instruction 
clearly lacked support and urged promoting use of the language for 
other purposes. He Indicated that situations In which language can be 
used should be defined. Mr. Ahmed Tawil's observation was that 
language teaching should be meaningful and that It Is part of the whole 
behavior — it cannot be separated from what it is about and that the 
Improvement of English instruction should be thought of along these 

^*Mr.' Abdurrahman Bushnaq wished the Ministry of Education would 
find a solution for this problem and to the suggestion made by Mrs. 
Joan Undeland regarding the teaching of science In EngUsh. A solution 
was pointed out by Dr. Albert Butros: 1) Selecting teachers who know 
English extremely well regardless of their formal training and 
certification; 2) Devising cux rlcula that take care of the general and 
special needs of the country; 3) Finding textbooks built on those 
curricula which are productive and functional; and 4) Training and 

^**In Jordan. 2. 3. and 4 become almost Irrelevant when measured 
against 1. The solution would be to pick teachers who know EngUsh 
and upgrade the curricula and textbooks. He further emphaslz^ the 
Question of a foreign language versus the native language. As His 
Excellency. Dr. Ishaq Farhan said the native language reflects basic 
philosophy. A foreign language Is for basic communication, making 
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use of research, communicating with foreign countries and services of 
tourism. Dr. Butros said that this would be a bold initiative to make. 
It is a question of shift of resources: he thought that there are many 
people ^ivho know English in Jordan better than most of the teachers 
of English. If a system of incentives for attracting these people into 
this profession can be devised, then it would be very meaningfUU 

Mr. Bushnaq*8 comment was that such a step would be made as an 
emergency measure only but a long-term plan has to be made to train 
teachers. 

Further discussion was made by the members on the idea cS an 
Arab College. 

Hi&i Excellency. Dr. Farhan said that this idea has been under con- 
sideration since the time of the membership of Mr. Bushnaq in the 
Board of Education, but that the Ministry is hesitant to take such a 
step, not from the academic point of view, but trom the social point 
of view. It might reflect a sort of segregation. The members of the 
Board of Education will reconsider this suggestion. 

Miss Salma Jayyusi stressed that there should be special education 
for the gifted child in the secondary level. A college along the lines 
of the Arab College in Jerusalem would serve that need. 

Mr. Al-Hassan refuted the idea of admitting the elite only with no 
consideration to the others in different parts of the country. 

His Excellency, Dr. Farhan agreed with the suggestion made by Dr« 
Albert Butros. He considered the issue of teacher training as being 
the most Important one. Dr. Butros' suggestion. His Excellency said, 
might be one of the guidelines to direct action in the Ministry of 
Education. He continued saying that the Ministry has taken several 
measures but this will motivate broader measures. His Excellency, 
Dr. Farhan consented to the idea of using resources in the community 
on a part-time basis to solve some of the problems. 

His Excellency, Dr. Farhan said that more work and elaboration is 
needed in the area of examination. The general pool referred to by Dr. 
Butros is a good potential to which serious consideration should be 
given. But efforts should be made to develop sophisticated examinations 
to recruit bettei* teachers. 

Miss Jayyusi believed that these measures would be of great help in 
producing better qualified teachers. English is a skill and has to be 
treated in a different way from other subjects in the Teacher Training 
Colleges. Students need to be immersed in an English-language 
atmosphere to be proficient in the use of the language and to be able to 
teach it at the compulsory stage. It would not be too great a burden to 
initiate such a college for prospective teachers of English. 

His Excellency, Dr. Farhan referred to the proposal of Miss Jayyusi 
and said that it would be wor:h further study. He, however, rejected 
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the idea of using English as a medium of instruction for those who are 
not specializing in English. He concluded by saying that such an idea 
could be experimented in parallel with what exists. 

Dr. Nouri Shafiq's view was that the improvement of English teaching 
in Jordan should be looked upon as a tool to introduce changes along the 
different components; the individual, society and the whole culture. 
He hoped that thought would be given to how this tool can be used to 
accelerate changes that are taking place in the process of modernizing 
the whole culture. 

Dr. Albert Butros supported Miss Jayyusi*s proposal. His only 
reservation was about setting it up separately from existing institutions 
which might imply weakening the programs of other teacher colleges. 
He offered a modification to Miss Jayyusi*s proposal} that the Ministry 
select one of the existing teacher colleges and strengthen its program 
and use it as a resource center for other teacher colleges in the area. 

Miss Jayyusi strongly opposed the modification suggested, because 
it would not achieve the strategy that was set up for it. Students have 
to live in an English-language atmosphere. She said that if the college 
succeeds it could be made to be a regional center that would serve the 
entire Middle East. 

Dr. Adnan Badran suggested that specialized institutes should be 
established: English, Arabic. Science and Technology, and by doing 
so good instructors could be provided in each specific field. His 
Excellency. Dr. Farhan said that such a suggestion would be worth 
studying. 



January 25. 1973 

Fifth Session: 11:00 - 1:30 p. m. 

Panel Discussion 

The Fifth Session dealt with futu. olans. with Dr. Nouri Shafiq as 
Chairman. He presented the order of the panel discussions. 

Dr. Shafiq started by saying that we are in an age of very rapid 
cultural change which the whole world is experiencing. The changes 
are taking place in different cultures and societies. Jordanians are 
experiencing changes in society and as individuals. He proposed that 
the improvement of English teaching in Jordan be regarded as a tool 
to help individuals in their growth and the country as well as in the 
process of development. He indicated three factors to be considered: 
1) Nature of change; 2) Agents of change; and 3) Environment. 

He pointed out that the Survey deals with the nature of change and to 
some extent with the agents of change but it has not dealt with the 
environment of change. To introduce such changes one has to think 
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whether it is desirable to do so as a comprehensive approach or an 
incremental approach. The values are leadership and time. A 
comprehensive approach can only be applicable if the two values are 
available; but since these are not 100% available, then an incremental 
approach would be more suitable, e. g. to introduce bits of change for 
the improvement of English teaching in Jordan. Consideration should 
be seriously given to: 1) Agents of change; 2) Leadership in the 
Ministry of Education; and 3) Other leaders needed; teachers, 
professors, etc. These are not available to introduce the changes. 

Thought has to be given to the training of teachers. He indicated 
that this corresponds with the notion that Dr. Butros mentioned as 
number one priority: preparation of teachers. How do we prepare 
agents of change to improve language teaching? There are two kinds 
of institutions; 1) Teachers colleges and the UniversHy of Jordan; 
2) Miss Jayyusi's proposal to have a separate institute to train 
teachers at the compulsory level. 

The other areas to be explored relate to the curriculum (Chapter 
VIID objectives at the compulsory and secondary cycle, textbooks 
used, whether to use English as a medium of teaching other subjects, 
the area of adxilt education and the area of graduate university education* 
As for change agents in the areas needed for moderizing the cultural 
development of the society two graduate programs are needed at the 
University of Jordan; 1) To train MA students in economic develop«- 
ment and English; 2) To have MA graduates in management. 

Dr. Shafiq's concluding statement was that the above were some 
ideas that would help look into the recommendations in the five areas 
mentioned in Chapter VH! of the Survey. 

He opened the floor to the panelists to start making comments on 
recommendations in Chapter VIXI; the main points to be stressed and 
emphasized. 

His Excellency, Dr. Ishaq Farhan made two remarks concerning the 
teaching of English as a foreign language and using English as a medium 
of instruction. The former is being taught without the purpose of 
teaching the standard of a native speaker of the language. The latter 
is not accepted because of the environmental and cultural aspects 
referred to during the course of the discussions. He classified the 
recommendations of Chapter VIIX as follows; 

1. Some of the conclusions are self-evident; these should not 
appear as conclusions but rather as general statements within 
the body of the chapter. 

2. The second set of conclusions are not practical because of the 
dimensions in Jordan. There is no value in pushing them as 
recommendations for action. 

3. The third set of recommendations need further research. They 
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are good because they open the door for further research whether 
related directly to this study or research as a model for other 
students. 

4« The fourth set of recommendations lead to action directly. They 
are worth study and further consideration as worksheets that lead 
to action. 

His Excellency. Dr. Farhan commented on the Recommendations: 

1. Recommendation 1 Is worth study and although he believes that the 
spirit of R. 2 and R. 3 Is that care should be directed to English 
teaching. Its Importance, the Increase In number of periods, etc. , 
he thinks that teaching English In secondary Industrial schools Is 
worth studying. 

2. Recommendation 7 is worthwhile and closer correspondence 
should be developed between the alms of English teaching and 
public examination systems. He suggested that some tests should 
be designed and that the Ministry wiU take action on this. Oral 
tests and comprehension should also be tried in public exami- 
nations — the Ministry has had no experience in that aspect. 

3. Recommendation 8 relates to the examinations. If the University 
of Jordan designs entrance examinations of its own, the Tawjihl 
could then be eliminated. To reach such a stage the Minister 
agreed with the recommendation to prepare some examinations 
and consider taking students' performance. 

Dr. Nouri Shafiq drew the attention of the conferees to the point that 
the panelists represent themselves and not the Government. 

Mr. Masri commented on the change in number of weekly periods and 
pointed out that any attempt to do so should be governed by the necessity 
to maintain a good balance with other subjects. He said that concen- 
tration should be placed on improving methods of teaching English 
rather than increasing the number of periods. 

Dr. Abdul Haqq referred to Recommendation 5 concerning modifying 
the method of English instruction used in the schools in the compulsory 
cycle so as to put more emphasis on the teaching of reading and that 
emphasis on oral activities be postponed until the secondary level. Dr. 
Abdul Haqq thought this to be a good recommendation and that it could 
be one of the guidelines which should be discussed by the specialists 
in the Ministry of Education in the English language. 

Dr. Prator said the reason for including Recommendation 4 was 
simply the connection between size of classes and possible methods 
of instruction. 

Miss Salma Jayyusi commented on Recommendation 1 that the 
Ministry of Education consider the possibility of providing more 
instruction in English in the industrial schools. She feels that this 
needs to be taken into serious consideration. There is a certain 
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minimum which the teaching of a foreign Unguage requires. It is not 
achieved by these schools an(J the two hours of English instruction 
should be wholly modified. Either we do away with English altogether 
or bring up the number of weekly hours to the minimum required for 
English language learning. 

Or. Nouri Shr^q concurred with recommendations under (A). He 
emphasized Recommendations 6, 8 and 9. With regard to R. 8 and 
R. 9 he hoped that the Department of Examinations could 3tart working 
on their follow-up and implementation. 

Dr. Shaflq then opened the floor for comments on the recommen- 
dations in (B); Recommendations concerning Curriculum Change." 

Mr. Shahir Al«Ha8san*s comments on R. 1 and R. 2 were that these 
two should be considered carefully. 

On Recommendation 11 Dr. IbraJiim said that it is extremely impor- 
tant. He said that since the Ministry is already working on a new 
series of books in the secondary cycle,^ this recommendation should be 
kept in mind because, as the authors pointed out, students finish high 
school without being exposed to the type of English of the native speaker. 

Mrs. Undeland stressed the importance of writing (R.12). She said 
that students do not carry speech habits into writing and that she feels 
that writing should be taught as part of the process. 

Miss Jayyusi commented on Dr. Ibrahim's observation relative to 
the point of extensive reading to be included in the curriculum in the 
secondary stage. She said that this has already been included. Dr. 
Shafiq said that assistance is needed in procuring books that are re- 
lated to the basic needs cf students, that this kind of material will help 
improve English teaching in the schools. He suggested that there 
should be in-service training for the English teachers on how to use 
outside readings. Miss Jayyusi pointed out that the problem is more 
complex because of the fact that these children's books are written 
for the native speaker of English and that consideration should be 
given to the mental capacity and interests of the non-native speakers 
of English who will use these books. Dr. Prator agreed with Miss 
Jayyusi's point of view. Dr. Shafiq pointed out that there are two 
kinds of children's literature; 1) that geared to native language, and 
2) simplified material for foreign ^ ners. 

The panelists then moved to Recommendation 16 concerning the use 
of mass media. Dr. Butros suggested that his recommendation should 
not have been included because it deals with something that already 
exists* while Dr. Shafiq elaborated on the use of mass media and 
children's literature. 

Sharif Fawwaz' remark was that television and radio should be more 
emphasized because of its real impact on the teaching of English and 
that special e^orts should be made by the Ministry to come into this 
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area to save efforts in other directions. The Ministry of Education 
should have complete supervision of these programs and set up a 
department that is really advanced in using television and radio. This 
would be a very economical aspect. 

In summary, Dr. Shafiq snid that all recommendations were agreed 
upon in (B) with special emphasis on R. 4, R. 9 and R. 10. He, however, 
hoped that in the rewriting of the recommendations attention would be 
piid to adult education while thinking of using television and radio. 

Then discussion of recommendations in (C) followed. These 
concern teacher-training. His Excellency, Or. Farhan commented on 
P. 10: to have this as a document to design a sort of in-service course 
to be adopted immediately because this will make a contribution to the 
goals of in-service education. On R*ll he commented: although it is 
very necessary, it needs very painstaking and lengthy research proc- 
esses, to find out who is fit for teaching English and what should be 
done about others who are not good potentials. 

Dr. Albert Butros suggested the inclusion of one reccmmendation 
at the beginning: that the teacher should know English. He moved to 
Recommendation 8 of (C) that certain alterations be considered in the 
course requirements for the Department of English of the University 
of Jordan in order to assure that all graduates have a special course 
in the methodology of language teaching. His feeling on that re- 
commendation was that a methodology course should not be made a 
requirement for all majors. Methodology courses should be open for 
all students in the department. They should not be included in the 
curriculum for every single student. There are some who do not want 
or need it. He recommended that this particular recommendation be 
discarded. He also urged that R. 9 — that the University establish a 
clear specialization in language for those Department of English 
students who are undertaking a minor in education — be discarded. 

Mr. William Harrison clarified R.9: that a number of these people 
are u.i Government scholarships and that the recommendation was 
made to match the needs of the Ministry of Education for the school 
system. 

Dr. Abdul Haqq raised the following four points; 

1. That the Ministry of Education study the possibility of extending 
teacher education in the institutes for three years for those who 
will teach in classes 7, 8 and 9 and two years for those in 
primary 1-6. 

2. Concerning Miss Jayyusi's proposal: a recommendation should 
be taken that the Ministry of Education study the proposal and at 
least try a kind of experiment to see if the Ministry could benefit 
fronj this proposal for the teaching of English language. 

3. Concerning the recruitment of qualified and better teachers for 
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teachers institutes: the Ministry of Education lias tried to retain 
and attract teachers. He suggested that the Ministrjr consider 
seriously a kind of increment for the instructors at teachers 
institutes. 

4. Concerning the university; the teachers institutes do not Attract 
the good students. He proposed that a committee be formed 
tvom the University and Ministry of Education Teachers Section 
to discuss possibility of accepting gradiiates in their 3rd year 
since they are following the credit system. This should be 
thought of seriously. 

Dro Majali opposed Dr. Abdul Haqq's suggestions 1 and 4. 

His Excellency, Dr# Farhan referred to the suggestion of incentives 
as being a good idea and that it might improve total teacher supply. He 
also agreed with Dr. Majali' s point of view: that instead of increasing 
it to three years, add nine months and the students will get a B. A. He 
hoped that the time would come when the minimum requirements of the 
teachers would be at least the B. A. degree. He indicated that he would 
be ready to consider urgently that the newly established Faculty of 
Education take on the problem of education and to concentrate the 
efforts on in-service education. 

Miss Jayyusi believed that to have all teachers in the Compulsory 
Cycle have a B. A. degree is a luxury which Jordan cannot afford. She 
added that there is still a need for what is called *'the middle-man." 
two-year course at the post secondary level is all that is needed for 
qualifying a teacher at the Compulsory cycle level. She added that the* 
implementation of her proposal would guarantee the production of such 
qualified teachers of English. The proposed institute could become a 
regional center of quite a high standard. 

Dr. Shafiq commented on Recommendations 5, 6 and 11. He 
suggested that Recommendation 6 should be reworded to help with the 
pre-service and get rid of the untrainables who are in service and at 
the same time have some kind of placement tests. He was in favor of 
establishing a new institution in Jordan where all courses are taught 
in English and that if it succeeds, it should be expanded to become a 
regional institute to help with the production of teachers. He finally 
hoped that the Ministry of Education would work out details of such 
a project. 

Dr. Abdul Haqq proposed that experimentation be made on groups to 
see if there will be any progress before making any commitments. He 
also noted that the University might be taking over the whole training 
process. 

The panelists moved on to recommendations under (D). His 
Excellency, Dr. Farhan indicated that any kind of research, whether 
suggested in the recommendations or not, is worth following up. He 
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suggested that R. 6 and R. 7 be discari ed because he thought they were 
not practical in terms of the product. 

Or. Albert Butros also strongly supported any recommendation in 
the direction of basic research. 

Dr. Shafiq, however, suggested that R,6 and R.7 be reworded to 
introduce English as a medium of instruction at the graduate level. He 
hoped that some programs be established for planners and managers 
who know English well. He suggested that thero should be some kind 
of recommendation that the graduate programs at the University have 
half of the courses conducted in English. Also at the undergraduate 
level to introduce some courses to be conducted in English, at least 
one course each semester. He strongly felt the need for future leaders 
who know English well. 

Mrs. Undeland requested that more research be made on the point of 
developing techniques to have the student use English textbooks. This 
is a real problem. 

Dr. Albert Butros suggested another recommendation on research; 
that research be conducted in Jordan on the special needs that exist 
in various departments, ministries public and private sectors, and 
have courses that would satisfy some of the special needs. 

Comments followed on recommendation? under (E). Dr. Albert 
Butros said that most of the recommendations concerning the 
University English program are in existence in the University, and 
that placing them under recommendations changes the whole picture. 
He said that that °ection was the least documented of the study. He 
indicated that he was away at the time the study was made and that 
there was not sufficient provision for the orderly progression of the 
chaim of command and that he would recommend the following. 

R. 1; A number of these statements be taken out of the recommen- 
dations section into the area in which they originally appear 
and that any further statements about the university programs 
have to be very carefully documented. He indicated that there 
should be a field study on that particular situation. He thought 
that that was a purely administrative problem. 

R. 2; (a) was already done by the University. 

(b) was already done by the University. 

(c) to be considered carefully in terms of the overall priorities 
of English which would grow out of other deliberations 
resulting from discussion in this conference. 

(d) did not agree that students take placement tests. 

R. 3: Very useful and that it is the policy of the University. He said 
that these should not be mere exercises in translations. 

R, 4: This is a very difficult one. He agreed with the writers of the 
Survey that language labs like any other equipment should not 
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be brought in until they are made absolutely functional within 
the program. Steps were being taken by the University to 
start a language lab. He proposed a rewording along the lines: 
a language laboratory might be a very desirable thing to have. 
Perhaps this could be done in steps: 1) Concentrate in the next 
2«3 months on working on getting a phonetics lab before a 
language lab into the Department; 2) Install the language lab 
and tie it in with the phonetics lab and hours of the program; 
3) Consider the language lab at some point when the people 
can use such machinery. 
Dr. Nouri Shafiq made the following comments: 

1. The writers should make relevant changes in these recommen- 
dations in terms of the observations made by Dr. Butros. He 
suggested that a committee be formed of the writers, one man 
from the University and one from the Ministry of Education to 
clear up the recommendations. 

2. Dr. Shafiq felt that there was a need for a recommendation about 
the teaching of English to adults, and that for the development of 
the society, the English language of the different categories of the 
people in different locations should be improved. This could only 
be done through other educational programs. 

3. To increase the input of the Department of Education, that number 
of enrollment be increased in the coming years from 100 to 200- 
250 annually. 

4. To follow up on the implementation of these recommendations. 
That the Ministry of Education, the University of Jordan and 
other agencies in Jordan form a committee to be established 
as soon as possible to plan for that implementation. 

A final remark was made by Mr. Burhan Kamal in which he 
suggested that a general recommendation should be made to include 
the provision that whenever any of those recommendations are studied, 
the needs of technical and industrial education should be kept in mind. 

His Excellency, Dr. Ishaq Farhan closed the conference by thanking 
all the members who have had active participation, with special thanks 
to the team of authors who have provided this valuable Field Study. He 
said that he was sure this will provoke many avenues of research and 
will be a point of reference in the attempt to improve English teaching 
in Jordan. He concluded by saying that the Ministry look forward to the 
the implementation of the recommendations and to a final report which 
is to be published in line with the discussions that have taken place. 
He once again thanked the members of the conference for their 
participation. 
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APPENDIX B : A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 



L Background 

A. At present all new compulsory-cycle teachers are trained in the 
three existing training colleges of Amman, Hawwara and Ajloun. 

B. There are strong reasons for supposing that the present system 
has serious disadvantages} 

1. Not enough teachers are being trained; in 1971-72 all three 
colleges together will produce a maximum of 92 teachers of 
English; 70 men and 22 women. In 1971 all three colleges 
together produced 40 teachers of English* 29 men and U 
women. In 1973, all three colleges together will produce a 
maximum of about 90. These figures do not even cover 
natural wastage from the profession (retirements, transfers, 
marriage, death, etc. ). In other words, we are finding fewer 
trained teachers in the schools each year instead of more. 

2. The quality of training in T. T. C. is not up to the standard 
required, a) Not enough time is given to English in the 
syllabus; and b) Not enough time is given even now to 
language training as opposed to the theoretical training. 

3. It must be remembered that English, like all language is a 
skill subject. This means that we must think more in terms of 
training rather than teaching. The ability to understand and 
speak a language cannot be imparted to students in a set and 
limited number of class periods; on the contrary it is a con- 
tinuous process requiring intensive and prolonged practice. 
The skill aspect of English is all the more important when we 
remember that we are, in Jordan, officially committed (in our 
view quite rightly) to an aural-oral or "direct" approach to the 
teaching of English. This approach demands, if it is to be 
successful, teachers who have good oral command of the 
language, especially in the first three or four years of school 
English. This condition is not being met at the present time; 
on the contrary, children are being taught English in their first 
3 or 4 years of language (5th Elementary to Urat or second 
Preparatory) by teachers whose own command of the language, 
especially in speech, is sadly lacking. 

C. As the most effective remedy for the unhappy situation outlined 
above, we suggest the following: 

1. Prospective teachers of English should be separated out from 
prospective teachers of other subjects and should be trained in 
a separate institute. 
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2. The main features of such an Institute would be; 

a) heavy emphasis on practical English training, including 
classroom teaching, intensive language work in the language 
laboratories (the existing language labs to be Installed in the 
new Institute), and basic insights into phonology, linguistics 
and comparative Arabic -English studies. 

b) English- medium instruction in other subjects. This means 
that the trainees shoiad study all education and psychology 
subjects and all general subjects in English. Experience in 
many parts of the world has shown that at all levels of education, 
from kindergarten to Ph. D. degrees, students learn more 
English from subjects taught in English than they do from their 
English lessons proper. We feel strongly that this excellent and 
valuable motivating and training factor should be used by us in 
such an institute to the fullest possible extent. 

We realize of course that some subjects will have to be taught in 
Arabic. In particular, we think of Arabic Language and Islamic 
religious culture. The intention behind this proposal is most 
certainly not to turn the student away from his first language 
and its culture, but rather to give him a sound education in that 
culture plus a high standard in his field of specialization. The 
English teacher's main professional equipment is a high level of 
performance in the English Language, and we feel that this can 
only be achieved in a two-year course by teaching a large 
proportion of the syllabus in English. 

c) The dally life and routine of the Institute, its social life and 
activities, and all co-curricular functions would be conducted as 
far as possible in English. The aim here is to keep the student 
constantly, or as constantly as possible, in an English-language 
environment. Again, it must be emphasized that the under- 
lying purpose is a professional one: to train teachers of 
English who are up to their responsibilities to their future 
students. 

n. A. Practical Proposals 

'thf' proposed institute should be located in Amman. We feel 
that Amman's position as the capital, with all that this implies 
in terms of recruitment (both of staff and of students), library 
facilities, etc. makes this choice of location the only logical 
one. 

The Institute should train men and women students. This will 
entail the use of two buildings. Ideally, the larger of these 
two buildings should contain all reaching facilities, plus 
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accommodation for either men or women. The second building 
should serve as an accommodation unit only for students of the 
other sex. 

3. As far as cost is concerned, we realize that the rent for the 
two buildings necessary has to be found. In practice, however, 
the net cost of such an institute need not be all onerous, since a 
large part of the extra funding required for rental would be 
offset by savings resulting from the central nature of such an 
institute. For example, under the present system, at least 
five full time English staff are necessary in the three colleges 
together, plus the full time British- recruited lecturer. In the 
proposed institute, the same number of students would be 
trained, much more effectively, by three full-time English 
staff members, including the British-recruited lecturer. 
There is thus a considerable salary saving. 

FurtherxTiore, the new institute would cost hardly anything 
under the head of equipment, since all necessary equipment 
could be provided from existing stocks. There is the further 
point that a considerable capacity would be left free in the 
existing three institutes, enabling these institutes to increase 
their intake and output in other fields of specialization than 
English. 

All in all, we are convinced that the proposed institute would 
cost surprisingly little, especially when the benefits are taken 
into account. 

4. The intake of the new institute should be onthe order of 100-120 
for the first year. In the second and subsequent years, the 
Intake should be expanded to something like 200 (both figures 
represent men and women students). This would moan that 
from the very beginning, we should train as many teachers of 
English as are now being trained by the other three colleges, 
and that we should from the institute's second year of operation, 
begin to produce at last an adequate number of new teachers of 
English. Above all, the products of the new institute would be 
much more highly trained in their field of specialization. Thus 
would be laid the foundations to the long-term solution of 
Jordan's main problem in the field of English-language teaching. 

B. We envisage (though this is looking rather far ahead) the future 
status of this institute as growing to a point at which it would 
be a model for the whole of the Arab world. It could easily 
become in time a famous and respected centre, not only for 
the training of teachers, but for experimental work in teaching 
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and in English-language studies in general* 
Properly launched, and effectively administered, this institute 
could well attract worthwhile support from outside agencies. 
However, we do feel that the initial Impetus shotild come ft*om 
the Jordanian Ministry of Education. 



Submitted by: Salma Jayyusi 

Head of English Section 
Curriculum Directorate 
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APPENDIX C : THE IBAINING OF ENGUSH TEACHERS 
IN JORDAN 



PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

!• 1. The Problem^ According to statistics published by the Ministry 
of Education about 75% of all of our teachers are technically un« 
qualified for their jobs (Risalat al-Mu*allim. pp. 87-88). The 
Education Bill No. 16 (1964) defines the qualified teacher as one who 
has passed the General Certificate Examination and has successfully 
completed two additional years of study devoted to instruction in 
general education, the teacher's field of specialization, and education. 
Even if we accept this inadequate criterion of what constitutes a 
qualified teacher, the percentage of unqualified English teachers in 
Jordan probably exceeds 75%. 

1. 2. Importance and Role of the Teacher of English. Experts differ on 
the importance of the teacher and his share in Ihe success or failure 
of foreign language learning. But no one denies that the teacher has 
some influence, and most seem to consider the teacher as the most 
important factor in making his students succeed or fail in learning 
the foreign language which is his specialty. Here is a sample of 
opinions; 

"One of the main causes of ineffective English teaching in the 
world today is that so many teachers have an inadequate command 
of English.** (Lee, p. 115) 

**Why is it in all countries where a foreign language is taught, a 
very large proportion of the pupils fail, after five or six years work, 
to become proficient? The main reasons are? (1) unsuitable class- 
room conditions, (2) unsatisfactory textbooks, (3) wrong methods, 
and (4) untrained teachers. The last is the most important, for if 
we can train the teadier, make him efficient, and give confidence, 
he can himself remove or get round most of the other drawbacks. 
He can improve his classroom environment, and though he may not 
be able to reduce the size of a class, he will know how to get the 
best results from the fifty or sixty pupils he has to teach« As for the 
textbooks, the trained teacher becomes expert at making the best of 
even the wrong specimen, avoiding its defects and adding what is 
necessary. And he is not likely to cause his pupilj to suffer by 
trying to teach them by mistaken methods. It seems therefore, 
that most of the obstacles to the acquirement of a second language 
will be removed if we can provide the perfect teacher.** 
(Gatehby, p. 213) 
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"For a properly trained teacher, almost any book will serve, 
merely as a check on the ground he has covered. An untrained or 
badly trained teacher is likely to make poor use even of a good 
textbook." (Cartledge, p. 62) 

If we agree on the importance of the teacher, then this report is 
justified. My main concern in the following pages will not be with 
facts and statistics pertaining to the teacher situation in Jordan. Z 
shall take it for granted that the problem exists and I shall, there- 
fore, devote my attention to exploring the most practical ways for 
relieving the p tblem and making it less acute. 

1, 3. Qualifications of the Teacher of English. Who is qualified to 
teach English? I believe tiiat the qualification criterion set forth by 
the Ministry of Education and quoted in section 1. 1. is inadequate. 
It gives too narrow a description of who is qualified to teach a 
certain subject. A much more satisfactory alternative would be for 
. us " (1) to agree upon what constitutes the minimal, good, and 
superior qualifications of a secondary school teacher of (a certain) 
subject; (2) to develop reliable tests of these qualifications, and 
then (3) firmly to decline all responsibiUty for persons certified to 
teach without having performed satisfactorily on these tests. " 
(Parker, p. 57) 

To the best of my knowledge, nowhere in the world has this out- 
line been implemented for the teachers of any subject. In the United 
States, however, a number of academic organizations concerned 
with language teaching have agreed on a detailed statement with 
reference to point (1) above (see pg. 182). If we find this statement 
suitable for us in this country, then perhaps we should start working 
on the next point. 

1, 4. The Needs of the English Teacher in Jordan. The needs of the 
English teacher fall Into two categories: linguistic and prcrfessional. 
The English language teacher will remain ineffective as long as his 
command of English is inadequate, no matter how well trained he is. 
Likewise, a teacher whose command of English is more than 
satisfactory may still fail in his job of teaching English if he is not 
properly trained for the task. Therefore, any plan which seeks to 
improve our teacher's effectiveness should take these two factors 
into account; the plan should aim first at improving the teachers' 
own English and, second, at equipping them with the necessary 
educational techniques and devices needed for their task. 

1. 5. The Present Situation in Teacher Training . The training of 
English teachers in Jordan at present may be divided into three 
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areas: (1) in-service training, (2) the preparation of English 
teachers by the teachers colleges and (3) the preparation of English 
teachers by the Department of English at the University of Jordan* 

In-service training programs carried out by the Ministry of 
Education are at best ineffective. Many of these programs last tor 
a very short time (a single day or a week) and even this short time 
is usually abused since most of it is used for lecturing the teachers 
on education and psychology. There is nothing wrong with giving 
the teachers some basic knowledge of these fields, but our teachers 
of English need other things more badly. If we remember that 
what most of our teachers lack is a good command of English, we 
will know how futile it is to try to teach them about psychology and 
education* The best educational and psychological principles are 
no substitute for a basic knowledge of the subject one is teaching. 

Almost the same thing can be said of the efforts of the teachers' 
colleges in training English teachers, but the picture here is a 
little brighter since the students ctf these colleges spend at least 
some time studying the English language. This time, however, is 
not enough. This seems to be not only our problem, but a world 
wide one, if this is any consoU.Jon; "For many thousands of 
teachers of English in developing countries, existing training is 

largely a waste of time because it is too academic There 

is often a lack of realism in teacher-training; time given to 
courses in psychology, often of an out-of-date kind, and principles 
cS education, which would be better spent on ensuring, as far as 
student English teachers are concerned, that they had a better 

command of what they will have to teach and how to teach it 

Education in primitive societies or the culture epoch theory may 
doubtless be of interest, but they are not an essential part of 
training a teacher in English." (Smith, pp. 184«185) 

The University of Jordan* s English Department is superior tu the 
in-service training programs and the teachers* colleges in that it 
devotes much more time to improving its students* command of 
spoken and written English. From personal experience, however^ 
the English Department is still not doing all it can to alleviate the 
shortage of trained English teachers for the following reasons; 

1) The program ot the Department is literature-oriented. The 
students of the Department learn a great deal about English liters- 
ature from the Old English period to the present. Most of what 
they learn, however, will be of little use for them after their 
graduation as teachers of English in our secondary schools since 
very little literature is taught in these schoolst 

2) The proficiency in English of some of the graduates ctf the 
English Department is below the minimum desired for English 
teachers. 
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3) Even those graduates with an adequate command of English are 
ill-prepared for the teaching of English. This is because in their 
four years of study at the Department the students do not take a 
single course in methodology or in the teaching ol English as a 
foreign language. ^ 

Thus it seems that the problem of preparirtg teachers of English 
in Jordan is getting more and more serious and that, unless an 
extensive training program is devised and carried out, the standard 
cS our English teachers, and consequently the standard of English in 
our schools, will continue to worsen. In what remains of this report* 
X shall attempt to outline such a program and suggest the means for 
its implementation. 

A PLAN FOR TRAINING ENGLISH TEACHERS IN JORDAN 

In accordance with what has been said in section 1. 4. and 1. 5. any 
effective training program for the teachers of English must include 
two broad types of activity; (I) improving the teachers' grasp of 
English, and (2) improving the teachers' professional adequacy. 

2. 1. Better Proficiency in English. Every teacher of English should, 
ideally, be able to listen, read, speak and write in English with 
reasonable fiacility. An effective teacher, however, will need more 
than these fundamental skills. He should also study English usage 
and the varieties of English. "Usage" refers to the use ot the 
language in different situations such as formal, informal, colloquial, 
slang, and dialect. "Varieties" in English includes differences 
between American and British English and, if possible, some 
familiarization with the Canadian, Australian, etc. varieties of the 
language. Under "varieties" I would also include dii^erences between 
Modern English, and say, Shakespeare's English. This does not 
mean that the teacher must study the history and development of the 
English language, desirable as this may be, but that he should know 
all that is necessary for teaching the language. 

2. 2. Better Professional Preparation. The English teacher should 
undergo special training to prepare ' lim for the job of teaching 
English. Courses in education and psychology are not enough 
because in such courses one studies the most general principles 
which apply to the teaching of an^ subject. The English teacher 
needs something additional anSspecial for his own field. Broadly 
speaking, this type of training and preparation should seek to provide 
the English teacher in Jordan with an awareness of the structures of 
Arabic and Englisn, with an understanding of the teaching methods 
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of English as a foreign language, and the means for acquiring some 
teaching skill and improving it. (cf. Lee, p. 123) 

2. 3. Organization of the Training Program . In the light of the previous 
discussion, a program for the training of English teachers in Jordan 
may be organized along the following lines; 

1) The Ministry of Education should organize courses for instruction 
in English for those teachers willing to improve their level of pro* 
flciency in the language. These courses should be of different levels 
to suit the level of the individual teacher. A placement test should 
be devised by the Ministry and taken by all teachers who wish to 
participate in the training program to determine the level of the 
course which may best serve the teacher's need. 

2) Teachers who, on the basis of the placement test, are found not 
to need any further instruction in English and teachers who success* 
fully complete a certain level in English (let's call it Advanced 
English) may take courses of a different nature. No one should be 
allowed to take such courses before passing Advanced English. 

3) In addition to courses in English, the Ministry should also 
organize other types of courses such as in English usage, the 
varieties of English, history of the English language, teaching 
methods, contrastive linguistics, and teaching English as a foreign 
language (for details see section 2. 4 below). 

4) Teachers who pass all or some of the courses administered by the 
Ministry should be given credit for their work. This credit may be in 
the form of a cez*tificate or diploma and a raise in the teacher's salary 
proportionate to the number of courses that the teacher has success* 
fully completed. 

5) A teacher enrolled in one or more of the courses should be given 
a somewhat lighter load in order to enable him to do his course work 
satisfactorily and effectively. 

6) It is suggested that the courses be taught in the afternoons or 
evenings. Therie are at least three advantages for such an 
arrangements a) To enable as many teachers as possible to attend 
the classes; b) To ensure the availability of buildings for use as 
classrooms; c) To ensure the availability of instructors needed for 
the Pzx>gram. (Presumably, most of the instxnictors connected with 
this Program will be people who already have full*time jobs at the 
University, the Ministry, the teachers' colleges, and other 
institutions. ) 

7) Since teachers participating in the Program will be teaching and 
studying at the same time, and since, presumably, there is not 
enough manpower (mainly instructors) to provide immediately for the 
needs of all teachers of English who need training, and since the 
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Amman area seems to be the most natural place for running this 
type of program, at least two possibilities exist with regard to the 
administration of the Program: 

a) The teachers in the Amman schools and in the schools of 
neighbouring towns and villages will have the opportunity to enroll 
in the Program courses during the school year. Teachers from 
other districts will be given the same courses during the summer 
vacation. 

b) Teachers in the Amman area will be given the chance to enroll 
in the Program. Those who are unwilling to benefit from the 
Program should be transferred to schools with teachers eager to 
improve their professional standard. Another possibility is to 
transfer those teachers who complete the curriculum d the Program 
to schools in other areas and to bring teachers from those areas to 
the Amman area to give them a chance to benefit flrom the Program. 
This transfer, however, should be temporary in order not to make 

it appear as a punishment for those teachers who successfully 
complete the Program's offerings. 

2. 4. Program of Training. In accordance with the discussion in 
sections 2.1. > 2.3. , the following list of courses is suggested for a 
program of training intended for our teachers of English. Needless 
to say, the list below is not final and can be modified according to 
our needs and experience once the Program is set in motion. In 
compiling this list, I have drawn on suggestions for similar programs 
in other parts of the world in which the teaching of English poses a 
problem which is in no way less serious than ours (cf. Corder, 
pp. 93-94 and Bowen. p. 218). The coiirses are organized In two 
groups, A and B. As suggested before, a student mvst finish all 
courses in Group A before he is allowed io take an^ of the B nourses. 

Group A: Courses in English would include: English I, 
("Elementary"); English 2. ("Intermediate"); English 3, 
("Aavanced"). The terms "elementary", "intermediate" and 
"advanced" are relative, and it may be better, for psychological 
reasons, to designate the courses by number or letters. Here I 
shall not go into the details concerning the contents of each course, 
but it must be emphasized that the three courses should provide 
instruction in all of the basic linguistic skills: listening to and 
understanding native speakers of English, speaking, reading, and 
writing in English correctly and effectively. 

Group B: Courses in Theoretical and Applied Lingi'istics would 
include: (L) English usage and varieties of Engliflhj (2/ Intro- 
duction to general linguisticaj (3) The structure (grammar) of 
English; (4) EngUsh phonetics and phonology; (5) Comrastlve 
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analysis of English and Arabic; (6) Teaching and testing English as 
a second language (two courses). Here I have tried to confine myself 
to the essential needs of the teacher of English; otherwise, the list 
may be easily expanded to include courses in education and 
psychology, practice teaching, etc. 

2. 5. Manpower Needs of the Program. The manpower needs of the 
Program will depend on the number of participating teachers. I 
believe that there is enough local manpower for all of the A-courses 
and most, if not all. of the B-courses. If any recruitment of staff 
is at all needed, it will involve no more than one or two staff 
members for the teaching of some B*courses. This belief is based 
on the suggestion that the Program classes be conducted in the late 
afternoons or evenings and during the summer vacations. For the 
A -courses, in addition to several excellent teachers in some private 
schools, the teachers* colleges, and the University, there are many* 
local housewives who are native speakers of English married to 
Jordanians and who will be willing to teach in the Program. 
Similarly, there are enough instructors at the University and the 
teachers' colleges for most or all of the B-courses. 

2. 6. Long-Range Planning; The Need for an English Language 
Teaching Institute. It must be taken for granted that the teacher of 
English is not the only problem we have to cope with in attempting 
to improve the standard of English in our schools. It is. therefore, 
strongly recommended that an English-language Teaching Institute 
be established in this country. It is up to the policy makers in the 
Ministry of Education to decide whether such an Institute be in- 
dependent, directly responsible to the Ministry, or ai^iliated with, 
the University of Jordan. The responsibilities of the Institute wili 
includij the following: 

1) To take charge of and co-ordinate training programs for the 
tmqualified English teachers currently teaching in government 
schools. 

2) To prepare new English teachers for the future. This means 
that the Institute will take over part of the teachers' colleges' job 
and will replace them in training and preparing English teachers for 
future needs. The student teachers will spend two years at the 
Institute and take, among other things, all the B-courses mentioned 
before. Only students with a reasonably advanced knowledge of 
English should be admitted to the Institute. 

3) To aim at what Smith calls (p. 201) "a multiplier effect", i. e. . 
"the training of key personnel" such as teacher-trainers, inspectors, 
advisors, and others needed for the profession. Special study 
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sessions can be organized by the Institute for such personnel. 

4) To analyze and construct syllabuses for teaching English in our 
schools. 

5) To provide professional teaching materials and text books which 
are best suited for the needs and conditions of our students and 
schools. 

6) To initiate or sponsor research activities in the field of teaching 
English in this country. The following examples of research topics 
are taken fk-om Lee (p. 137); 

"The collection and classification of errors of various types. . . * 
the linguistic implications of the use of various media (e. g. film), 
the influence of L.l (Arabic in our case) skills on L. 2 (English) 
learning, the detailed observation of the way a given feature of 
English is learnt in particular circumstances, techniques of 
examining, ways of teaching, reading and other skills, the sxiit- 
ability of particular pieces of literature in various parts of the 
world, the relation of the language skills to each other, the influence 
on foreign>language learning of procedures used in the same school 
to teach other subjects, problems of grading, attitudes to language 
learning, the comparative value of various "aids" used for particular 
purposes, and the differences." 

7) To provide the educational authorities and the teachers of 
English with expert and professional advice on whatever problems 
they may face. 

8) To disseminate new ideas and up-to-date information related to 
the profession. The Institute should have permanent staff whose job 
would be solely to read as much as they can of the literature on 
English and foreign language teaching, summarize the pertinent ideas 
in what they read, and circulate these ideas among the teachers. 

If it is not possible to establish an institute which can carry out all 
of these duties, I would give priority to the second and eighth points, 
in that order: the preparation of new teachers and the dissemination 
of new ideas. 

2,7. Additional RecommeiMiations. Any serious and long-range plan 
for the solution of the problem of English teachers in this country 
must, in addition to the preceding suggestions, give the following 
ones tiome consideration! 

1) The Ministry of Education policy of granting scholarships to 
students to study English at the University of Jordan should be 
changed immediately. I am not suggesting that those students who 
are selected for scholarships by the Ministry or the criteria of 
selecting these students should be changed; what I am suggesting is 
that the Ministry put an end to its policy of selecting students to study 
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English irrespective of the student's aptitude or ability in English, 
It may be better to leave admission standards and requirements 
for specializing in English to the University and its English 
Department, 

2) The Ministry should approach the Department of English and 
try to have it modify the course offerings of the Department to 
include courses which may help the graduates of the Department 
become effective teachers of English after their graduation. 

Such a request by the Ministry would not be out of place since the 
University, like the Ministry, is a government institution, and since 
the majority of students in the English Department receive financial 
support from the Ministry of Education and are thus expected to 
teach English in the government schools as soon as they graduate. 

3) It is advisable that the Ministry define the "qualified teacher" 
in more precise terms than has been done in the past. Since my 
concern here is with English teachers, the Ministry should make 
it clear who is qualified to teach English and who is not. This is 
essential for any future planning by the Ministry. Without a precise 
definition of what constitutes a qualified teacher the Ministry cannot 
know accurately how many English teachers it needs for a given 
number of years, and thus, carry out sound planning. 

4) Once the last recommendation has been executed, it is re- 
commended that the Ministry design a comprehensive plan for 
training its unqualified teachers. On the basis of such a plan, the 
Ministry must then fix a date after which no teacher who, in terms 
of the policy set by the Ministry, is unqualified to teach English 
should be permitted to do so. This implies that before doing so the 
Ministry should provide all unqualified teachers with the opportunity 
to improve their professional standard. 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

6*he following statement was prepared by the Steering Committee of 
the Foreign Language Program of the Modern Language Asrociation of 
America, and was subsequently endorsed for publication by the MLA 
Executive Council, by the Modern Langxiage Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board, by the Committee on the Language Program 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, and by the exectative 
boards or councils of fifteen other national or regional language 
organizationoH 

It is vitally important that teachers of modern foreign languages be 
adequately prepared for a task which more and more Americans are 
declaring essential to the national welfare. Though a majority d the 
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language teachers in our schools are well trained, many have been 
poorly or inadequately prepared, often through no fault of their own. 
The undersigned therefore present this statement of what they consider 
the minimal, good, and superior qualifications of a secondary-school 
teacher c£ a modem foreign language. 

We regret that the minimum here stated cannot yet include real 
pr<rficiency in the foreign tongue or more than a superficial knowledge 
of the foreign culture. It must be clearly understood that teaching by 
persons who cannot meet this minimal standard will not produce re- 
sults which our profession can endorse as making the distinctive 
contribution of langimge learning to American life in the second half of 
the twentieth century. 

Our lowest level of preparation is not recommended. It is here 
stated only as a point of departure which carries with it the responsi- 
bility for continued study and self-improvement, through graduate and 
in-service training, toward the levels of good and superior preparation. 

Those who subscribe to this statement hope that the teacher of 
foreign languages (1) will have the personal qualities which make an 
effective teacher, (2) has received a well-balanced education, including 
a knowledge of our own American culture, and (3) has received the 
appropriate training in professional education, psychology, and 
secondary- school methods. It is not our purpose to define further 
these criteria. We are concerned here with the specific criteria for a 
teacher of modern foreign languages. 

1. AURAL UNDERSTANDING 
Minimal! The ability to get the sense of what an educated native 
says when he is enunciating carefully and speaking simply on a 
general subject. 

Good; The ability to understand conversation at average tempo, 
lectures, and news broadcasts. 

Superior; The ability to follow closely and with ease all types of 
standard speech, such as rapid or group conversation, plays and 
movies. 

Test; These abilities can be tested by dictations, by the listening 
Comprehension Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board — 
thus far developed for French, German and Spanish — or by similar 
tests for these and other languages, with an extension in range and 
difficulty for the superior level. 

2. SPEAKING 

Minimal; The ability to talk on prepared topics (e. g. for classroom 
situations) without obvious faltering, and to use the common 
expressions needed for getting around in the foreign country, speaking 
with a pronunciation readily understandable to a native. 
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Good! The ability to talk with a native without making glaring mis* 
takes, and with a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient to 
express one's thoughts in sustained conversation. This implies speech 
at normal speed with good pronunciation and intonation. 

Superior ; The ability to approximate native speech in vocabulary, 
intonation, and pronunciation (e. g. , the ability to exchange ideas and to 
be at ease in social situations). 

Test : For the present, this ability has to be tested by interview, or 
by a recorded set of questions with a blank disc or tape for recording 
answers. 

3. READING 

Minimal; The ability to grasp directly (i.e. , without translating) the 
meaning of simple, non»technical prose, except for an occasional word. 

Good; The ability to read with immediate comprehension prose and 
verse of average difficulty and mature content. 

Superior: The ability to read, almost as easily as in English, 
material of considerable difficulty, such as essays and literary 
criticism. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by a graded series of timed 
reading passages, with comprehension questions and multiple-choice 
or free-response answers. 

4. WRITING 

Minimal; The ability to write correctly sentences or paragraphs 
such as would be developed orally for classroom situations, and the 
ability to write a short, simple letter. 

Good: The ability to write a simple *^free composition*' with clarity 
and corrections in vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. 

Superior; The ability to write on a variety of subjects with idiomatic 
naturalness, ease of expression, and some feeling for the style of the 
language. 

Test : These abilities can be tested by multiple-choice syntax items, 
dictations, translation of English sentences or paragraphs, and a 
controlled letter or free composition. 

5. LANGUAGE ANALYSIS 

Minimal: A working command of the sound-patterns and grammar- 
patterns of the foreign language, and a knowledge of its main 
differences from English. 

Good; A basic knowledge of the historical development and present 
characteristics of the language, and an awareness of the difference 
between the language as spoken and as written. 
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Supet'ior: Ability to apply knowledge of descriptive, comparative, 
and nisiut i. al linguistics to the language-teaching situation. 

Teatt Such information and insight can be tested for levels 1 and 2 
by multiple-choice and free-response items on pronunciation, in- 
tonation patterns, and syntax; for levels 2 and 3, items on philology 
and descriptive linguistics. 

6. CULTURE 

Mintmai; An awareness <rf language as an essential element among 
the learned aar* shared experiences that combine to form a particular 
culture, and a rudimentary knowledge of the geography, history, 
literature, art, social customs, and contemporary civilization <^ the 
foreign people. 

Good! First-hand knowledge oS some literary masterpieces, an 
understanding of the principal ways in which the foreign culture re- 
sembles and differs from our own, and possession of an organized 
body of information on the foreign people and their civilization. 

Superior; An enlightened understanding of the foreign people and 
their culture, achieved through personal contact, preferably by travel 
and residence abroad, through study of systematic descriptions of the 
foreign ciilture» and through study of literatmre and the arts. 

Te^t: Such information and insight can be tested by multiple-choice 
literary and cultural acquaintance tests for levels 1 and 2; for level 3, 
written comments on passages of prose or poetry that discuss or reveal 
significant aspects of the foreign culture. 

7. PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

Note the final paragraph of the prefatory statement. 

Minimal; Some knowledge of elective methods and techniques of 
language teaching. 

Good; The ability to apply knowledge of methods and techniques to 
the teaching situation (e. g. , audio-visual techniques) and to relate one's 
teaching of the language to other areas of the curriculum. 

Superior; A mastery ot recognized teaching methods, and the 
ability to experiment with and evaluate new methods and techniques. 

Test; Such knowledge and ability can be tested by multiple-choice 
answers to questions on pedagogy and language-teaching methoda , plus 
written comment on language-teaching situations. 
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NOTE 

1. Since this paper was written in February 1972 some changes have 
taken place in the syllabi and course offerings of the English 
Department and the University in general. These changes make 
the above three points obsolete. The program of the Department is 
no longer literature oriented since it now offers 20 required and 
elective courses in language and linguistics of which two are in the 
methodology of teaching English (see Appendix J). It is hoped that 
this wealth of courses will help students graduating from the 
Department become more fluent in English, and thus become more 
effective English teachers. The foregoing makes it obvious that 
Additional Recommendation 2 (p. 182 of this Appendix) is now 
superfluous. 
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AmENDIX D: QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINISTERED TO 
lEAOHERS OF ENGUSH IN JORDAN PARTICIPATING 
IN SUMMER WORKSHOPS 



1. Sex rr Male £7 Female 

2. How old are you? 

3. What is your religion? 

O Moslem Of Christian U Other, Specify 

4. Check the appropriate box regarding your education; 
O I didn't finish secondary school. 

O I finished secondary school. 

O I finished secondary school and passed the Tawjihi. 

O I finished secondary school and attended the University but 

did not complete a B. A. 
O X finished secondary school and attended a Teacher Training 

Institute but did not complete a certificate. 
O I finished my Bachelor's Degree and took a teaching certificate. 
O I finished a Teacher Training Institute. 
O Other, Specify 



5. In which stream were you enrolled in secondary school? 
n I didn't attend secondary school. 

O Science £7 Literary Other, Specify ^ 

6. What is your native language? 

O Arabic O Circassian O Armenian O Other, Specify 

7. How many inservice courses specializing in English have you 
attended? 

tU This one only. 

O Two O Three £7 If more than three, please write 
the total number . 



8. How long did you attend a Teacher Training Institute? 
O I didn't attend a Teacher Training Institute? 
C3 Less than six months. O Less thr.n one year. 



£jf Less than two years. 



O I received m.'*- certificate. 
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Teachers* Questionnaire 



8. What was your specialization in a Teacher Training Institute or 
University? 

O I didn't attend a Teacher Training Institute or the University. 
O English O Science and mathematics 
C7 Other, Specify 

10. If you are now enrolled in a Certification program, please give 
your specialization. 



U. Please write the name of the school you teach in now and the 
District in which it is located. 



12. What type of school is it? 

£7 Government O Foreign private O National private 
O Other, Specify 

13. How many years have you taught ihere? 



14. How many years have you taught in Jordan? 

15. How many years have you taught in other countries? 



16. Please write the grades in which you teach English. 



17. How many periods do you teach every week in your school? 

18. How many English periods do you teach every week in your school? 



19. What other subjects do you teach? _ 

20, Please rate your own ability in English. 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 
Readir^ j j i i 

Speaking ————— — _ ■ — — 

Writing 

Understanding — — — _— — > — — 
Spoken English 



•4" 
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2U In what ways would you like to improve your English? 
O My English is adequate for my needs, 
O I wish to improve my reading skills, 
O I wish to improve my speaking skills, 
O I wish to improve my writing skills, 
£7 I wish to improve my ability to understand spoken English. 

22, How do you try to improve your English at present? 
O My English is adequate; I do not try to improve it, 
O By attending summer courses, 

O By private study. Please specii^* •^^^—^ 

O By attending Modern Language Center or British Council 

courses, 
O Other. Specify 

23, Do you feel you have enough opportunities to improve your English? 
O Yes £7 No 

24, Please state briefly any additional opportunities you would like to 
have to improve your English, 



25, In which ways would you change the number of periods allotted to 
English or the number of years in which it is taught? 

O I wouldn't change anything, 

O I would increase the number of periods allotted. How many 

per week? ^ 
O I would decrease the number of periods allotted. How many 

per week? 

£7 I would increase the number of years in which English Is 

taught. How many? ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
O I would decrease the number of years in which English is 

taught. How many? ^^.^.....^^^^ 

26, Check the appropriate box regarding your attitudes toward 
English teaching: 

[jflBxa completely satisfied with my English teaching, 
£7 1 English teaching but I feel inadequately trained for 
the job, 

0 I don't like English teaching: I think I would like it if I were 
better trained, 

0 1 would pr ifer to teach another subject, 

£7 Other cor.;ments 
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27. Do you feel that you are given enough guidance and support in 
English teaching from the Ministry of Education? 
O Yes O No 

If no. please state what additional support you feel you need; 



28. Do you feel that the Pupils' Books set by the Ministry of Education 
are adequate for your pupils' needs? 
O I think they are adequate. 
£7 I think they are too difficult for my pupils. 
O I think they are too easy for my pupils. 

O Other, Specify 



29. Do you feel the Teacher's Book which accompanies the Pupil's 
Book is adequate for your needs? 
O Does not apply; I am a secondary teacher. 
£7 I think it is adequate. 

O I think it gives too much guidance to the teacher. 
O I think it should give more guidance to the teacher. 
O I don't like it; I never use it. 

£7 It isn't available to me. though I am supposed to use it. 
O Additional Comments; 



30. Check the appropriate box concerning the students to whom you 
teach English. 

O They are adequately prepared for the English work in my 
class. 

O They are inadequately prepared for the English work in my 
class. 

O How could they have been better prepared? 



31. a) Do you think your pupils are adequately prepared to do the 
work required in the next grade when they leave your class? 
£7 Yes £7 No 

b) How could you have been helped to prepare them better? 
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32. Do you feel that a good knowledge of English is important for 
your pupils? 

O They do not need English and they never will. 

£7 They do need English but only a reading ability. 

O They do need English but only a speaking ability. 

O They do need a good knowledge of all the skills of English. 

33. Have you ever traveled in English speaking countries? 
£7 Yes O No 

If yes, please describe the countries in which you traveled and 
the length of time spent there. 



34. What teacher-made materials do you use in teaching English? 



35. What radio or television programs do you use in teaching 
English? 
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Questionnaire: Arabic Version 
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Questionnaire: Arabic Version 
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Questionnaire: Arabic Version 
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Questionnaire: Arable Version 
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Questionnaire: Arabic Version 
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APPENDIX F: FflELD^TUDY 
ENGUSH VERSION 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Sex 

Male 1 

Female 2 

2. Age at last birthday 

(In years) 

3 • Religion Moslem 1 

Christian 2 

Other, Specify 3 

4« Present Place of Work 

Amman 1 

Towns (pop. 5000) 2 

Villages (pop. 5000) 3 

5. Years of Schooling 

(School or University) •••••• 

6. Highest Schooling Standard 

a) less than Preparatory 1 

b) Preparatory Completed but less 
than Junior general certification 

examination • • • • • 2 

c) Junior general certification 
examination passed but less 

than B.A. 3 

d) Institutes Completed but less 

than B.A. •••^ 

e) B.A. and beyond B.A. 

(M.D., Ph.D., etc.) 5 

7. Occupation (actual work) • 

8. Monthly income from occupation J. D 

9. Mother Tongue Arabic 1 

Other» Specify 2 
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Questionnaire: English Version 



10, What languages, including Arabic, do 

you use in your work? (list by 1, 
frequency of use) 2, 

3, 
4. 

Note: (If English hasn't been listed go 
to Question 14). 



11. Do you use English at work to discuss business or technical 
matters? How frequently? 



With: 


Never 


Very 
Rarely 


At least 
1/ week 


At least 
1/ day 


Many 

Times 

Daily 


a) Fellow workers 












b) Superiors 












c) Subordinates 












d) Customers (clients) 













12. Do you use EngUsh at work to discuss nonbusiness or nontechnical 
topics (weather, sports, current events, etc.)? and how frequently 



With: 


Never 


Very 
Rarely 


At least 
1/ week 


At least 
1/ day 


Many 

Times 

Daily 


a) Fellow workers 












b) Superiors 












c) Subordinates 












d) Customers (clients) 














Questionnaire: English Version 
13. Do you use English in: 



a) Listening to instructions 
presented orally 

b) Giving instructions and 
directions orally 

c) Reading instructions or 
directions or orders 

d) Reading for professional 
advancement 

e) Filling out forms 

f) Writing business letters 



14. What languages, including Arabic, do you use outside of your 
work? (list by frequency of use) 

1 

2. 

a 

4, 

Note: (If ycu don't use English outside your work, go directly 
to Question 18). 



15. Do you use English outside of your work (at home, recreation, 
etc.) to discuss matters related to work: 



With: 

a) Family members 


Never 


Very 
Rarely 


At 

least 
1/week 


At 

least 
1/day 


Many 

Times 

Daily 












b) Friends 












c) Fellow workers 












d) Professional people 












e) Government employees 












f) Strangers 
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Questionnaire: English Version 



16. Do you use English outside of your work (at home, etc.) to discuss 
matters not related to work (current events, sports, etc.) 



With: 

a) Family members 

b) Friends 

c) Fellow workers 

d) Professional people 

e) Government employees 

f) Others 



Never 


Very 
Rarely 


At 

least 
1/week 


At 

least 
1/day 


Many 

Times 

Daily 































































17. Do you use English outside your work to: 



a) read popular material 
(books, newspapers, etc* 
for your own pleasure 

b) read serious literature 
(novels, plays, etc*) 

c) read for professional 
advancement 

d) listen to the radio, watch 
TV, go to movies, etc. 

e) write personal letters 



Never 


Very 
Rarely 


Least 
L/week 


At 

least 
1/day 


Many 

Times 

Daily 





















































18e Considering your use of English at work and outside as 100%^ 
what proportion is: 

a) used at work % 

b) used outside work % 
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English Language Proficiency. Study and Attitudes 
(Data punched on 2nd IBM card) 

19. In what year did you begin to study English? 

20. For how many years did you study English (either as a subject 
or as a medium of instruction)? 

a) Total years of studying English 

b) Years in government schools 

(including University of Jordan) 

c) Years in private schools 

d) Years in schools outside of 

Jordan (including Universities) • 

21. Did you study English in; 

a) Government Schools only (including 



institutes & University of Jordan • • 1 

b) Jordanian private schools oxdly 2 

c) Government schools & Jordanian 
private schools (including Institutes 

and University of Jordan) 3 

d) Government schools and schools 
outside Jordan (including 

Institutes and Universities) 4 

e) Private schools & schools outside 



Jordan (including institutes & univ. ) . . 

f) Government and private schools 
and schools outside Jordan 
(including institutes & universities) . . 

22. Have you ever studied English privately? 
(Formal study) Yes 

No 
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Questionnaire: English Version 



23. How well can you understand spoken English? 



a) Not at all 1 

b) Only a few words 2 

c) Enough to satisfy my basic needs 

(e. g., locate food« transportation) 3 

d) Enough to understand most (but 

not all) of what is said. 4 

e) I understand everything that is 
said by Jordanians but not every- 
thing said by native speakers S 

f) I understand everything that is 
said by Jordanians as well as by 

native speakers 6 

24. How well can you speak English? 

a) Not at all 1 

b) Only a few words 2 

c) Well enough to communicate 

simple ideaSf requests 3 

d) Well enough to communicate 

most ideas 4 

e) I can apeak fluently 5 

25. How well can you read English? 

a) Not at all 1 

. b) I can understand only a few words 

when I read 2 

c) I can understand about half of 

what I read (with a dictionary) • • • 3 

d) I can understand most of what I 

read (with a dictionary) 4 

e) I understand everything I read 5 

26. How well can you write English? 

a) Not at all 1 

b) Few words with difficulty 2 

c) Well enough to communicate 
simple ideas, requests with 

many errors • 3 

d) Well enough to communicate 

most ideas with few errors 4 

e) I can write with native-like 

control 5 
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27. Which of the following helped you personally to learn English? 



a) My school study 

b) Private study 

c) Speaking English with 
family members 

d) Speaking English at work 

e) Speaking English outside of 
work with friends 

f) Traveling & studying in 
English-speaking countries 











mm 




mimi 




mi 




nnm 




mHH 


HI 













28. Do you think that the teachers of English you had in school 
were (on the average) 

Excellent 1 

Moderately good 2 

Adequate 3 

Poor 4 

29e Do you wish your teachers of English had given more emphasis 
to any of the following; 



Yes 

a) Rules of English grammar 

b) Free conversation • • • 

c) Serious literature • • • 

d) Literature specially chosen from 

various fields (science, etc.) ••• 

e) Mechanics of writing (handwriting, 
punctuation, etc.) 

f) Pronunciation • • • 

g) Rapid silent reading • • • 

h) Writing & composition (sentences, 
letters, correct spelling, etc.) 

i) Translation (Arabic to English or 

the opposite) • • • 

30. Which of the previous do you consider to be the one most 
important skill? 



No 
. • • 
. . • 
. . • 

• • • 

. . • 
. • • 

• • • 

. • • 
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31. Is a knowledge of English necessary for success in your job? 



a) No 1 

b) It helps, but it's not necessary 2 

c) Yes, definitely 3 

32. Has your knowledge of English made it possible for you to earn 
more money or to advance professionally? 

a) No, English is not necessary in my work ,1 

b) No, I don't know enough English to help me 2 

c) Yes, Z have a better job because of my 

knowledge of English 3 

d) Has not helped 4 

33. Are you presently attempting to improve your English by formal 
study (by studying in a school or an Institute, etc.) 

Yes I 

No 2 

34. How important is it for you that your children learn to 
communicate effectively in English? 

a) Very ixxiportant 1 

b) Relatively important , 2 

c) Unimportant 3 



35. Why do you consider the study of English to be important? (Rank 
the five choices from most important (one), to least important 
(five), a to 5) 

A person who masters English; 

a) has a much better chance of obtaining a good job here in Jordan. 

b) has a much better chance of studying abroad or of obtaining a 
job abroad. 

c) can keep himself better informed about developments outside 
the Arab world. 

d) can become more sensitive to the values and traditions of 
people from various parts of the world. 

e) has better access to world literature. 

36. Will your children (if you have any now or plan to in the future) 
learn to communicate effectively in English by following the 
present government school curriculum? 



a) No, the present curriculum is not adequate 1 

b) Yes, definitely, with no outside work 2 

c) Possibly, but with outside help 3 

^ nil 
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37. Does the secondary certificate examination in English emphasize 
the skills that you need in your work? 

a) Not at all 1 

b) Only partially 2 

c) Very accurately 3 

d) No opinion 4 



38. If you went to a private school (at any time from grades 1-12), or 
If you have sent a child, or intend to send one to private school, 
what was your main reason for that? 



a) The general level of education is better 

than that of the government schools 1 

b) English was emphasized more than in 

the government schools 2 

c) To obtain Religious instruction 3 

d> Other (specify) 4 

39. When do you think government schools should begin to teach 
English? 

a) Grade 5 (the present level) 1 

b) Earlier than grade 5 2 

c) Later than grade 5 3 

Note; If the answer was not grade 5, specify which grade 



40. Should the government schools offer more hours of English 
instruction each week? (At present 6 periods per week are 
offered in the compulsory cycle and 6-8 periods per week in the 



secondary cycle. ) 

No 1 

Yes 2 

41. Should the government schools begin to teach content subjects via 
English instead of teaching them via Arabic? 

No 1 

Yes 2 

Note: If the answer is "no'* go to Question 43. 

42. What subjects do you think si.ould be taught via English? 

Yes No 

a) Science • • • • • • 

b) Mathematics • • • • • • 

c) Social Studies 

d) Other, specify 
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43. Do you think that government schools should offer instruction in 
a foreign language besides English? 

a) No, it*s not necessary ; ..l 

b) Yes, X prefer 

1) German » • • 

2) French 

3) Spanish • 

4) Italian 

5) Turkish 

6) Russian • • • 

7) Other, specify 

44. Have you studied any foreign language besides English? 



a) No, not at all • • • .1 

b) Yes, in Jordan 2 

c) Yes, abroad • • • • • 3 

d) Yes, both in Jordan and abroad • • • • • 4 



45. If yes, what languages did you study and where? 



Languages 


Never 


Inside 


Abroad 


insicle Jordan 


studied it 


Jordan 




and Abroad 


derman 










French 










Spanish 










ItaUan 










Turkish 










Russian 










Other, specify 











46. Name one book in English you have read in the last month. 



47. Name one newspaper or magazine in English you have read in 
the last month. 



a 2G2 



APPENDIX G : INITIAL QUESTIONS ON WHICH FIELD- 
STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE WAS BASED 



The proposed investigation would help to provide answers to basic 
questions such as the following; 

1. What groups of Jordanians need English most? Men or wonaen, 
people belonging to what age groups » rural or urban residents* people 
in what types of employment? 

2. To what extent does salary level correlate with knowledge of 
English and level of education? 

3. How many years of English instruction are needed to give a 
graduate enough English to be of economic value to him? (To enrich 
his life otherwise?) 

4. What schools, have produced most graduates who use English? 

5. Is a given amount of English taken in early grades more useful 
than the same amount in later grades? 

6. Do those respondents who entered grade IV prior to 1955 report a 
better command of English than those who entered later? 

7* Do those respondents who attended private schools report a better 
command of English than those who attended government schools? 

8. Why do Jordanians study English or avoid studying it? 

9. What type of motivation produces the most useful command of 
English in an individual? 

10. Does the policy of teaching Jordanians British rather than 
American English have popular support? 

11. To what degree have the schools been successful in imparting a 
useful knowledge of English? 

12 « What English-language skills have they been most successful in 
teaching: speaking, reading, writing? 

13« Do Jordanians who use English feel that they learned most of it 
outside of school? 

14. How do graduates feel about the methods used to teach English in 
the schools? Were the right skills stressed? Was there too much 
use of translation? Too much time devoted to literature and not 
enough to language? Not enough reading of technical and scientific 
material? Should students learn typewriting in English? Too much 
time spent talking about grammar, speaking, understanding, reading 
and writing? 

15. Do former students think they had good English teachers? 

16. Do they prefer as teachers native speakers of English or native 
speakers of Arabic? 

17. To what extent do Jordanians use English and other languages in 
their work? 
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Initial Field Study Questions 



18. What languages do they use during their non** working hours? 

19. Which Jordanians use foreign languages most? 

20. In what specific ways do Jordanians use English under various 
circumstances? 

21. Does the type of training they get in the school correspond to 
their real needs? 

22. What types of employment require a knowledge of English? 

23. Is English important to Jordanians in developing their intellectual 
and cultural life? 

24. Should the schools concentrate on the practical or the cultural 
uses to which English is put? 

25. What do former students read in English after graduation? Do 
the schools prepare them adequately for reading these types of 
materials? 

26. Does English help Jordanians earn higher salaries? 

27. How can Jordanians continue to improve their English after 
leaving school? 
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APPENDIX H: DISTRIBUTION OF FIELD-STUDY 
RESPONDENTS BY OCCUPATION 
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Distribution of Respondents 
International Standard Classification of Occupations (1870) 



(Two-digit specification) 

Code 

Number Title of Occupations 

01 Physical scientists and related technicians 

02 ) 

^ Architects^ engineers and related technicians 

04 Aircraft and ships* officers 

05 Life scientists and related technicians 

06 ) 

0^ ^ Medical^ dental^ veterinary and related workers 

08 Statisticians, mathematicians, systems analysts and 

related technicians 

08 Economists 

11 Accountants 

12 Jurists 

13 Teachers 

14 Workers in religion 

15 Authors, journalists and related workers 

16 Sculptors, painters, photographers and related 
creative artists 

17 Composers and performing artists 

18 Athletes, sportsmen and related workers 
18 Professional, technical and related workers 

(not elesewhere classified) 

20 Legislative officials and government administrators 

2 1 Managers 

30 Clerical supervisors 

3 1 Government executive officials 

32 Stenograp!;ers, typists, card and tape punching machine 
operators 

33 Bookkeepers, cashiers and related workers 

34 Computing machine operators 

35 Transport and communications supervisors 

36 Transport conductors 

37 Mail distributicm clerks 

38 Telephone and telegraph operators 
38 Clerical and related workers NEC 

40 Managers (wholesale and retail trade) 

41 Working Proprietors (wholesale and retail trade) 

42 Sale supervisors and buyers 

43 Technical salesmen, commercial travelers and 
manufacturers* agents 
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Code 

Number Title of Occupations 

44 Insurance, real estate, securities and business services, 
salesmen and auctioneers 

45 Salesmen, shop assistants and related workers 

50 Managers (catering and lodging services) 

5 1 Working proprietors (catering and lodging services) 

52 Housekeeping and related supervisors 

53 Cooks, waiters, bartenders and related workers 

54 Maids and related housekeeping service workers NEC 

55 Building caretakers, charworkers. cleaners and 
related workers 

56 Launderers. dry-cleaners pnd pressors 

57 Hairdressers, barbers, beauticians and related workers 

58 Protective service workers 

59 Service workers NEC 

61 Farmers 

62 Agricultural and animal husbandry workers 

63 Forestry workers 

70 Production supervisors and general foremen 

71 Miners, quarrymen. well drillers and related workers 

72 Metal processors . 

74 , Chemical processors and related workers 

75 Spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related workers 

76 Tanners, fellmongers and pelt dressers 

77 Food and beverage processors 

78 Tobacco preparers and tobacco product makers 

79 Tailors, dressmakers, servers, upholsterers and 
related workers 

80 Shoemakers and leather goods makers 

8 1 Cabinet makers and related woodworkers 

83 Blacksmiths, toolmakers and machine tool operators 

84 Machinery fitters, machine assemblers and precision 
instrument makers 

85 Electrical fitters, related electrical and electronics workers 

86 Broadcasting station, sound-^equipment operators and 
cinema projectionists 

87 Plumbers, welders, sheet-metal and structural metal 
preparers and erectors 

89 Glass farmers, potters and related workers 

90 Rubber and plastics product makers 

9 1 Paper and paperboard product makers 
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226 ^ Distribution of Respondents 

Code 

Number Title of Occupations 

92 Printers and related workers 

93 Painters 

95 Bricklayers, carpenters and other construction workers 

97 Material handling and related equipment operators 

98 Transport equipment operators 

99 Laborers NEC 
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APPENDIX I: UST OF OUTPUT TABLES FROM 
FIELI^STUDY 



Table Content 

1. Distribution of respondents by sex 

2. Distribution of respondents by religion 
3* Distribution of respondents by residence 

4. Distribution of respondents by mother tongue 

5* Distribution of respondents by occupation 

6. English use at work to discuss business with colleagues 

6. English use at work to discuss business with superiors 

6. English use at work to discuss business with subordinates 

6. English use at work to discuss business with customers 

7. English use at work to discuss nonbusiness with colleagues 
7. English use at work to discuss nonbusiness with superiors 

7. English use at work to discuss nonbusiness with subordinates 

7. English use at work to discuss nonbusiness with customers 
8* English use at work to listen to instructions 

8. English use at work to give instructions 

8. English use at work to read directions 
8* English use at work to fill out forms 

8* English use at work to write business letters 
9* English use outside work to discuss business with family 
9* English use outside work to discuss business with fHends 
9* English use outside work to discuss business with fellow 
workers 

9* English use outside work to discuss business with 
professional people 

9. English use outside work to discuss business with 
government employees 

9. English use outside work to discuss business with strangers 
10* English use outside work to discuss nonbusiness with family 
10. English use outside work to discuss nonbusiness with friends 
10« English use outside work to discuss nonbusiness with 
fellow workers 

10. English use outside work to discuss nonbusiness with 

professional people 
10. English use outside work to discuss nonbusiness with 

government employees 

10. English use outside work to discuss nonbusiness with 
strangers 

11« English use outside work to read for pleasure 

11. English use outside work to read serious literature 
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List of Output Tables trom Field Study 



Table Content 

11. English use outside work to read professional journals 

11. English use outside work to listen to mass media 

11. English use outside work to write personal letters 

12. Distribution of respondents by age (f average age) 

13. Distribution of respondents by salary (faverage salary) 

14. Educational attainment of respondents (^average years) 

15. Distribution of English use 

16A» 16. Distribution of respondents by type of school study 
(f average years studied English) 

17. When should English teaching begin? (+ averages) 

18. Languages used at work by rank 

19. Languages used outside work by rank 

20. Understanding English — self-rating 
20. Speaking English self-rating 

20* Reading English self-rating 

20. Writing English self-rating 

2 1. Relationship between date beginning English and understanding 

22. Relationship between date beginning English and speaking 

23. Relationship between date beginning English and reading 

24. Relationship between date beginning English and writing 

25. Relationship between years of study and understanding 

26. Relationship be.tveen years of study and speaking 

27. Relationship between years of study and reading 

28. Relationship between years of study and writing 

29. Relationship between type ot schooling and understanding 

30. Relationship between type of schooling and speaking 

3 1. Relationship between type oi schooling and reading 

32. Relationship between type of schooling and writing 

33. Type of schooling and effectiveness of school study 

34. Relationship between private study and understanding 

35. Relationship between private study and speaking 

36. Relationship between private study and reading 

37. Relationship between private study and writing 

38. Relationship between understanding and age 

39. Relationship between speaking and age 

40. Relationship between reading and age 

41. Relationship between writing and age 

42. Relationship between understanding and education 

43. Relationship between speaking and education 
44« Relationship between reading and education 

45. Relationship between writing and education 

46. Relationship between understanding, location and sex 
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Table Content 

47. Relationship between speaking, location and sex 

48. Relationship between reading, location and sex 

49. Relationship between writing, location and sex 

50. Necessity for English, location and sex 

5 L English for professional advancement, location and sex 

52. Improving English, sex and location 

53. School study, education and location 

54. Px ivate study, education and location 

55. Home English, education and location 

56. Work English, education and location 

57. Friends, education and location 

58. Travel, education and location 

59. Private study of English? 

60. Ability of teachers? 

61. Now improving English? 

62. Aids to learning English? 

63. Attend private school by religion 

64. Necessity of English for job success 

65. English and professional advancement 

66A, 66 Distribution of respondents who report using English at 
work by education, occupation, location and sex 

67. Necessity for English, education and occupation 

68. English for professional advancement, education and 
occupation 

69. Improving English, education and occupation 

70. Relationship between understanding, occupation and salary 

7 1. Relationship between speaking, occupation and salary 

72. Relationship between reading, occupation and salary 

73. Relationship between writing, occupation and salary 

74. Distribution of English use at work to discuss business 
with colleagues by education, occupation and location 

75. Distribution of English use outside work to discuss non- 
business matters with family by education, occupation and 
location 

76. Average age of respondents, education, occupation, 
location and sex 

77. Average salary cS respondents, education, occupation, 
location and sex 

78A, 78 Average % English used at work by education, occupation 
and sex 

79. Importance oi English for children 

80. Effectiveness of present curriculum 
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List of Output Tables from Field Study 



Table 




81, 


Exam svstem and skill aniDhasia 


82. 


Shniilrl thfiT*A ba mnv*a hntiv*fl fnv* ESn0llfih9 


83. 


Reasons for attandln^ nrlvata school 


84. 


Raasons for Imnortanca of Encflfsh 


85. 


Radistrlbutlon of amnhasas 


86. 


Imoortanca of vAT»intis skills 


87. 


Ralationship batwaan most imnortant skill and occunation 


88. 


Should schools teach content via English? 


89. 


Distribution of subjects to be taught via English 


90. 


Have you studied a foreign language? 


01. 


Distribution of foreign languages 


92. 


Should a foreign language be taught? 


93. 


Distribution of foreign languages to be taught 



^72 
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APPENDIX J : UNIVERSrTY OF JORDAN DEPARB1ENT 
OF ENGUSH COURSE OFFERINGS 



I. The three-figure number is assigned as follows; 

a) The left-hand digit is the suggested year of o^ering the course, 

1, e. Is first year, etc, 

b) The centre unit is the category description. These units are: 
Unit 1, Literature « British and American 

Unit 2. Language 
Unit 3, Shakespeare 
Unit 4. Linguistics 
Units. Criticism 

Unit 6. Cultural Backgrounds to Literature 

Unit 7. Translation 

Unit 8. Pedagogical Methodology 

Unit 9. Special Subject 

c) The right-hand digit is the course number. 

n. 1. University Requirements; 15 hours 

Department of English offers; ENG 100 (English) 

2. a) Faculty Requirements: 18 hours 
Department of English o^ers: 

1. ENG 101 Approaches to the English Language 

2. ENG 102 English Composition 

3. ENG 103 Approaches to English Literature I: Poetry 
and Short Story 

4. ENG 104 Approaches to Enitlish Literature 11: Drama 
The first year student in the Faculty of Arts may choose to 
take one or two of these courses, or none at all. 

b) Ancillary Courses: 15 hours of the (200) level and above. 
Those are to be selected from the following subjects'^ 
(provided that they are distributed over three Departments 
at least): 

1 • Arabic Language 

2 - Literary Criticism (Arabic) 

3 • Modern Arabic Literature 

4 • Arabic Short Story and Novel 

sfie students may choose specific segments of any subject. For 
example^ Arabic Philology, fulfills the Arabic Language require- 
ment and Modern British History fulfills the British History 
requirement. 
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232 Course Offerings 



5 - Arabic Drama 

6 - Translation from English into Arabic 

7 - Arabic History 

8 - Arab Society 

9 - Principles of Education 

11 - General Psychology 

12 - Philosophy 

13 - British History 

14 - American History 

15 - European History 

16 - History of the Middle Ages in Europe 

17 - History of Fine Arts 

18 - History of Music 

19 - Sociology 

20 - A Classical Language (Greek* Latin« etc.) 

2 1 - Geography of Europe 

22 - Geography of North America 

23 - Geography of the Arab World 

24 - Modern European Language 

m. Dep;>rtmental Requirements: 

a) Compulsory Subjects; 54 hours distributed as follows; 



No. of 
Course 


Title of Course. 


iio. oi 
Credit hrs. 


ENG211 


English Literature I; 
1370-1816 


3 


ENG 212 


English Literature XX; 
1616-1888 


3 


ENG 311 


British and American Literature I; 
1888-1798 


3 


ENG 312 


British and American Literature 11; 
1798-1900 


3 


ENG 411 


British and American Literature IZX; 
1900- Present 


3 


5 


Total 


15 
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No. of 
Course 



Title of Course 



No. of 
Credit hrs. 



ENQ 221 
ENG 222 
ENQ 223 

ENQ 224 



Language I: Language Skills 
Language 11: Study Skills 
Language III: Pronunciation 
and Speech 

Language IV: Reading and Writing 



3 
3 
8 



Total 



12 



ENQ 431 
ENG 432 



ENQ 241 
ENQ 242 



2 



Shakespeare I 
Shakespeare H 



Total 



Phonetics and Phonology 
(Prerequisite for 242 and for 341) 
Introduction to Linguistics 

a) (Prerequisite for 342 and for 344) 

b) (Its Prerequisite: 241) 



Total 



3 
3 

6 



3 
3 



6 



ENG 251 



Practical Criticism 



3 



Total 



ENG 261 
ENG 262 
ENG 361 



Greek and Roman Mythology 
Homer to the Reformation 
Reformation to Modern Times 



3 
3 
3 



3 



Total 



8 



ENG 471 



Translation of Arabic Texts 
(Prerequisite for 472) 



3 



18 



Total 



Overall Total 



54 
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b) Electlves: 21 hours to be selected as follows: 

Eitiier a. 15 hours ff om Schedule A: (Language) plus 6 hours 
from Schedule B: (Literature) 
or b. 15 hours from Schedule B: (Literature) plus 6 hours 
from Schedule A: (Language) 

Schedule A; Lan^age 



No. of 
Course 



Title of Course 



No. of 
Credit hrs. 



£NG 225 

Em 321 
CNG 322 
ENG 323 

ENG 324 

ENG 341 

ENG 342 

ENG 343 
ENG 344 

ENG 391 
ENG 441 

ENG 442 

ENG 472 

ENG 481 

ENG 482 



Advanced Comprehension and 
Writing 

Old English: Language and Texts 
Middle English: Language and Texts 
Structure of Modern English I 
(Prerequisite for 324) 
Structure of Modern English n 
(Its prerequisite: 323) 
Advanced Phonetics 
(Its prerequisite: 241) 
Advanced Linguistics 
(Its prerequisite: 242) 
Transformational Grammar 
Contrastive Linguistics 
(Its prerequl.' » ,c: 242) 
Special Subj'?c* : 

History of the iSnglish Language I 

(Prerequisite for 442) 

History of the English Language n 

(Its prerequisite: 441) 

Advanced Translation of Arabic Texts 

(Its prerequisite; 471) 

Methodology: Teaching English as a 

Second Language 

(Prerequisite for 482) 

Advanced Methodology: English as 

a Second Language 

(Its prerequisite: 481) 



3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Schedule B: Literature 



No. of 




Mrt rtf 


Course 


^itie oi C'Ourse 


'^f^AH T/wst 


ENG 213 


The Metaphysical Poets 


3 


ENG 214 


Understanding Drama I 


3 


ENG 215 


Understanding Drama II 


3 


ENG 218 


Understanding the Novel I 


3 


ENG 217 


Understanding the Novel n 


3 


ENG 218 


Understanding the Short Story I 


3 


ENG 219 


Understanding the Short Story II 


3 


ENG 313 


Chaucer I 


3 


ENG 314 


Chaucer H 


3 


ENG 315 


Milton 


3 


ENG 316 


17th and 18th Century Prose 


3 


ENG 317 


Studies in the Neo-Classical Period 


3 


ENG 318 


Studies in American Literature 


3 




before 1865 


3 


ENG 319 


V Studies in Poetry 


ENG 353 


Theories of Criticism 


3 


ENG 392 


^ Special Sublect I 


3 


ENG 413 


Studies in *.ne Elizabethan Period 


3 


ENG 414 


Studies iu Jacobean Literature 


3 


ENI 415 


Studies in the Romantic Period 


3 


ENG 416 


Studies in the Victorian Period 


3 


ENG 417 


Studies in American Literature 


3 




since 1865 


ENG 418 


Studies in 20th Century English 


3 




Literature 


ENG 419 


Arab Writers of English 


3 


ENG 492 


1 Special Subject n 


3 



IV. Free Electives: 9 hours 

Summary 

1. University Requirements: 

2. a) Faculty Requirements^ 18 
b) Ancillary Courses, 15 

3. Department Requirements: 

a) Compulsory Subjects, 54; b) Electives, 21 

4. Free Electives: 

Total 



Hour s 
15"" 

33 



75 
9 



132 hours 
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1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 



1. 
2. 



3. 



Department of English Course Offerings 
(English Major) 
No. of Hours: 132 



University Requirements: 
Faculty Requirements: 
Departmental Requirements: 
a) Compulsory: 45 hours 



Hours 

IS 
18 









Hours 




1. 


Unit 1 of Single Specialization 


15 (211. 


212. 311. 312. 4U) 


2. 


Unit 2 " " 


II 


12 (221. 


222. 223. 224) 


3. 


Unit 3 " " 


It 


6 (431. 


432) 


4. 


Unit 4 " " 


II 


8 (241. 


242) 


5. 


Unit 5 " " 


II 


'* (251) 




7. 


Unit 7 " " 


II 


3 (471) 










45 hours 





Unit 6 (261, 262, 361) is not included in the Compulsory Subjects* 

b) Electives: 15 hours 

Students may select these hours from Schedule (A) and 
Schedule (B), One or more courses may be taken from Unit 6 
and applied as Electivese 

Minor and Free Electives: 39 hours 

Totpl 132 hours 

Department of English Course Offerings 

(English Minor) 

Number of Hours; 30 
Dist; 'bution of Courses; 

a) Unit 1 of Single Specialization 

b) Unit 2 " 

c) Units" 



II 
II 



II 
II 



15 hours 
12 " 
3 



ft 



30 hours 



Courses • 

a) Unit i: 211, 212, 311, 312. 411 

b) Unit 2: 221, 222, 223, 224 

c) Unit 5: 251 



